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I. Some Significant Fac?tors in the Development op Education 

* IN Puerto Rico ^ 



INTRODUCTION 

It is easy and possible to write a report about education in Puerto 
Riw and limit its content to comments on official documents, to 
written objectives, stated purposes, constitutional provisions, pre- 
scribed courses, and the usual problems facing education at a given 
point. But education cannot be adequately discussed in isolation, in 
terms of mere expressions of high sounding aims and purposes; the 
frame of reference of the historical, social, economic, geographic and 
political factors tl;iat affect it must be taken into account. There must 
be objective appraisal, sound evaluation, and knowledgeable under- 
standing of the milieu. It would be helpful to look at education as 
one of the most potent means of uplifting people and to single out 
and examine some of the significant factors which have affected and 
conditioned its development, considering both the attainments it has 
achieved and the shortcomings that have hindered it, in order to 
decide what rwrientations are inevitable and which challenges we 
face, to make viable what remains to be accomplished. 

_ A noble point of departure could be President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy’s words to the U.S. Congress on January 29, 1963 : 

Educ^on is the keystone in the arch of freedom and progress. Nothing has 
contributed more to the enlargement of this Nation’s strength and opportunities 
an our traditional system of free, universal elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, coupled with widespread availability of college education. 

1 individual, the doors to the Schoolhouse, to the library, and to the col- 

lege lead to the richest treasures of our open society : to the power of knowl- 
edg^to the training and skills necessary for productive employment— to the 
wisdom, the ideals, and the culture which enrich life— and to the creative, 
self-«sciplined understanding of society needed for good citizenship in today’s 
changing and challenging world. 

A free nation can rise no higher than the standard of excellence set In its 
schools and colleges. Ignorance and illiteracy, unskilled workers and school 
dropouts— these and other failures of our educational system breed failures 
in our social and economic system: delinquency, unemployment, chronic de- 
pendence, a waste of human resources, a loss of productive power and purchas- 
ing power, and an Increase in tax-supported benefits.* 

Y^rs before Governor Luis Munoz Harm had expressed similar 
inspiring thoughts : 

^ere c^.be no greater emergency than that of providing education for 
those whom nature has endowed with power of mind and spirit • • • I ear- 
nestly believe that except for the most pressing human wants, education shall 
constitute our supreme consumption, not only in Puerto Rico and America, but 
In eveiy part of the world. I speak of education not in the sense of a ration 
which is merely served to children and youngsters. I mean education which 
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is fed to all through a lifetime as an urgent need and a source of joy for the 
spirit. I refer to that form of education which will endow democracies with 
a deeper sense of their true significance. This is the only way to conquer 
poverty and to achieve a state of undisturbed peace throughout the world.® 

THE XEED FOR A PHILOSOPHY OP EDUCATION 

A philosophy of education serves as guidelines to a school system. 
It provides a body of ideas about man, society and the school; ideas 
which in turn determine and affect the curriculum which regulates 
the educational processes. It offers avenues for accomplishment and 
points to the desirable results. Such a philosophy of education should 
be based on the culture of the community where it is to operate and 
should know the culture so as to be able to serve it effectively, preserve, 
• enrich, or change some aspects of it when advisable after thorough 
evaluation of the rationality of such changes. Philosophy may serve 
to organize the results of the various sciences to show their relation- 
ships, or it may structure a system of principles to guide the practical 
affairs of man ; in the specific sphere of education, to guide policies and 
programs. These principles are the foundations of all knowledge. 
They give man an int^rated, unified view of the world in which he 
lives, and as they are derived from the philosophical processes they 
give the person increased ability to think clearly and logically. 

A school system without a philosophy of education is limited in 
the sense that the teachers, students and directors are not able to 
establish a rational conception of their community or of the universe 
through an autoanalysis of their own appraisal functions, be they 
theoretical or practical. 

Especially in Puerto Pico, where material civilization has changed 
the external conditions of living so rapidly that essential beliefs and 
ideas have become tangled and confused, a sound, workable philoso- 
phy of education is necessary. Its formulation should no longer be 
delayed, because “the people of Puerto Rico, and especially the teach- 
ing profession of Puerto Rico, will move forward effectively in their 
great educational enterprise only as they understand the conditions 
which have brought about these strains between belief and practice, 
these conflicts among ideas, and this economic, social, political, re- 
ligious and moral confusion which confronts them.” * 

The school is the agent used by society, directly or indirectly, to 
preserve and transmit its culture, to explain, interpret, increase, modify 
or criticize it ; to change it if need be or to integrate and give signifi- 
cance to it when divided, in disharmony or in conflict, or when it is 
subjected to tension. People need to understand, evaluate and criticize 
the processes of acculturation; processes which are constantly, indis- 
criminately and obviously taking place. Each culture molds its people 
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according to its own norms, establishing national differences. That 
is why, as is so well explained by George S. Counts, “education is 
always a function of some particular civilization at some particular 
time in history” ; ® or as Theodore Brameld prefers to say : “Every 
culture possesses some kind of value orientation, just as every culture 
possesses some kind of configuration.” ® But we have been shifting 
educational processes and programs, as if to avoid giving reality to 
a rea^nable philosophy of education; processes which are not in 
keeping with our culture and the needs of association in common 
citizenship with the United States. These shifts have been made at 
the discretion of all-powerful commi^ioners or secretaries of educa- 
tion or for political expediency. 

This is where confusion creeps into the interpretation of the educa- 
tional and cultural processes in Puerto Rico. The fact that we sub- 
scribe, endorse, and live according to the most well-known principles 
and values of western civilization does not deny our particular way 
of being, our particular reality in history, in personality, in customs 
and geography. It does not deny either the processes of acculturation, 
assimilation and confusion that have and are taking place. Thus, 
although some of our problems are similar to those of other peoples, 
we maintain an integrity which makes us unique in many respects.^ 
This was stressed by the International Institute of Teachers College 
in their Sui'vey of the Public Educational System of Porto Rico: 
“The Puerto Rican people have a unique personality that should be 
preserved and their culture should be developed and passed on through 
a curriculum peculiar to it.”® This uniqueness has been denied in 
the past and is still denied by some historians and social scientists.® 

Our school system has frequently confused procedures, methods, 
techniques and political expediency with principles, values and phi- 
losophy. That has been the glaring case of gearing the school system 
predominantly and persistently to a policy of Americanization, exten- 
sion (quantitatively) of the school system, and the teaching of English. 
Or as exemplified by the letter sent by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1937 to Commissioner Jose M. Gallardo in which he made, according 
to the way Brameld summarizes them, three revealing statements : 

1. “It is an indispensable part of the American policy that the com- 
ing generation of American citizens in Puerto Rico grow up with com- 
plete facility in the English tongue. It is the language of our 
Nation.” 

2. But “it is obvious that they (Puerto Ricans) always will and 
^ould retain facility in the tongue of their inherited culture, Spanish.” 

3. Therefore it is necessary “that the American citizens of Puerto 
Rico should profit from their unique geographical situation and the 
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unique historical circumstance which has brought to them the blessings 
of American citizenship by becoming bilingual.” 

A language policy, politically combined with Americanization, has 
traditionally substituted for a philosophy of education. In the proc- 
ess the genuine interest of the Puerto Ricans in learning the best Eng- 
lish possible has suffered, and not infrequently an image of friction 
and force has emerged. ! 

More recently the concept that there is no need to formulate philo- \ 

sophical principles for our educational grstem has been developed. | 

These will emerge as we advance, in fact they will be part of the ad- | 

vancement. Again, this is confusing the changing reality of a dy- | 

namic society with movement for the love of locomotion. The word | 

of caution formulated by Logan Wilson is pertinent. “As changes | 

take place, however, we shall need to remind ourselves constantly that 
doing things differently does not necessarily mean doing them bet- I 

ter.” It is precisely in a dynamic and changing community, where s 

two cultures are interacting constantly, where old values are chal- 
lenged, where new values are imcertain, where ambivalence on un- 
resolved issues menaces the security of people; that philosophical 
guidelines should be an essential component of the educational system, 
and for that matter, of the culture and society in general. A school 
system in a changing society cannot be a drifting ship ; it moves but 
not where it is necessary to go. I 

This is where philosophy, a unifying force, a supplier of important f 

background and points of reference upon which to think clearly and 
logically, is an invaluable resource for guidance on spiritual and prac- 
tical affairs. This is what our school system has lacked and still lacks. 

This explains, in part, what has been characterized as the staggering 
“zig-zags of [sixty-seven] years.” 

T^en procedures, methodological and technical aspects of an edu- 
cational problem, are turned into a political football, the tasks of the 
schools are unnecessarily eomplicated. “In a highly political society 
such as Puerto Rico, where it sometimes seems as though nothing but 
politics were important, one encounters among the most thoughtful 
intellectuals an insistence upon politicizing all issues; * * * but we 
would argue that to the extent that political considerations have not 
been allowed to dominate all issues and have been rendered secondary 
in many of the important processes of change, social energies appro- 
" priate to orderly social change have been more effectively utilized. 

At the same time, political energies which might otherwise be evoked 
under more dramatic circumstances of social change have been dimin- 
ished and rendered relatively irrelevant.” “ 

The best way to help the people cope with rapid change is to give 
them more opportunities for education; education with a purpose, 
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with clear but flexible philosophical tenents. This is not to be in- 
terpreted as clinging to OTatmoded values and customs, neither does it 
mean assimilation of everything exotic, foreign or coming from an 
economically dominant culture.^® 

Regardless of these changes in orientation, of the movements for the 
pleasure of locomotion, of the clear confusion of procedure with princi- 
ples, there is no denying the fact that “the single most effective reducer 
of past inequalities has been the system of free public education.” 
In our efforts of development, exemplifled by Operation Bootstrap, 
there is ground for optimism and recognition of a task well done but 
also a word of warning is pertinent and necessary for those responsible 
for the future destiny of this society: “* * * education works in two 
apparently opposite ways in Puerto Rican society. On the one hand, 
it is the single best indicator of differential social position, from which 
a host of other differences result. It is, in short, the most effective 
stratifler or producer of class differences. On the other hand, and for 
the very same reasons, education is the single most effective way to 
reduce the distance among existing classes. The educational system 
is the most effective point of leverage in the total social system.” 
(The facts that are included in this report will support this statement.) 
As scientiflc knowledge is organized to show relationships, the clearer 
the truths are revealed, the more understandably the guiding princi- 
ples are stated and explained, the more effectively the values under- 
lying knowledge are presented ; the better the position of strength of 
a culture will be to preserve and enrich its own heritage and adapt and 
assimilate values from other cultures, enriching in the process the lives 
of the people. 

To cope with what social anthropologists call major social changes 
(movement from an agricultural to an industrial society, from a rural 
to an increasing urban society, etc.) , with the emergent new class struc- 
tures, with tensions and dualities, with acculturation and at times 
assimilation of certain forms and values, with future opportunities 
of uplift and release, we need to continue opening new avenues for 
more, better, and broader education to utilize the diversity of talents, 
interests, and motivations of the individuals that education must serve. 
This is probably one of the best ways, if not the best, of arriving at a 
state of mental serenity, a true aim of educational philosophy. 

We must remember that by having good educational planning, and 
that even by drifting, “we are triggering sequences of events which 
may reach far into the future.” 

Regardless of this shortcoming in orientation, public education in 
Puerto Rico has been free, egalitarian, democratic (although its highly 
centralized structure is, in a sense, a negation of democratic organiza- 
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tion and function), coeducational, and secular. It has been inspired 
by an unquenchable zeal to view people as individuals, as human beings 
and not as objects of exploitation. It has had a strong faith — at times 
even a frustrating faith — in education as the key to the solution of all 
imaginable problems, in reality, education has been the principal 
agent of fermentation, release, and uplift. But there should be no 
denying that there is still a long, long way to go and a need for a defini- 
tion of goals, though with adequate flexibility; goals closely tied to 
the political issue. (The body of this report will attest to our gen- 
eralizations on philosophy and to the role played by education in our 
society.) 

THE PUERTO RICAN SCHOOLS DURING THE SPANISH REGIME 

During most of its history the island was a colony, first of Spain 
and later of the United States, and its destiny was linked to the politi- 
cal movements and changes of both countries. In educational matters 
the island has copied, without much adaptation, first the educational 
system of Spain and then that of the United States. During the 400 
years of Spanish rule in Puerto Bico, the philosophy implicit in the 
educational system was to make Puerto Bicans loyal subjects to the 
Spanish crown and obedient sons of the church. Education was 
looked upon — at least in practice — as a privilege of the upper classes 
and not as a right of each subject. It should be pointed out that the 
concept of a free, universal and compulsory public education, prevail- 
ing today in democratic countries, took a long time to develop. 

It is true the royal orders sent to the island showed the concern of 
the Spanish rulers for the spiritual and temporal education of the 
Indians and later of the Africans imported to the island as slaves and, 
in any case, that of the sons of Spaniards and Puerto Bicans. But 
the royal decrees were one thing and the interpretations by the gover- 
nors sent by the kings to rule the colony were quite a different thing. 
However, it must be made clear, while not justifying the educational 
evils that the island suffered for more than 400 years, that education 
in the colony, botli as to its philosophy and the opportunities it offered, 
was not very different from education in Spain or in most of the coun- 
tries in the New World. 

During the centuries of Spanish conquest and colonization, educa- 
tion was almost entirely a job of the church although there were also 
a few private schools both secular and religious. At the elementary 
and secondary levels, the educational institution par excellence was 
the parochial school. 

Lack of schools was not caused, to any important extent, by the 
indolence of Governors or church officials, but by the lack of means 
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that was always a characteristic of the island’s economy during the 
period of Spanish colonialism and, until recently, under the American 
Government. 

The prevailing methodological practice in all schools — parochial, 
public, and/or private — was the rote memorization of curriculum sub- 
jects. Evaluation was limited to measurement through yearly tests 
of the mastery of the knowledge acquired with the help of mnemonic 
devices. Respect for the teacher was proverbial and obedience was a 
rule often reinforced with corporal punishment, a practice then gen- 
erally accepted. The curriculum, meager and foreign to the sur- 
rounding reality, eminently classical and theoretical, gave importance 
almost exclusively to subject matter. At the elementary level, it con- 
sisted of the fundamentals of reading and writing, arithmetic, Span- 
ish history and geography, religion, and — for girls — needlework. 

EDUCATION AT THE END OP THE SPANISH RULE 

At the end of the Spanish rule, there were on the island 380 ele- 
mentary schools for boys, 138-for girls, 26 secondary schools, and one 
school for adults. In all, these 545 schools served only 47,861 stu- 
dents. From 79 to 85 percent of the total population of the island 
was illiterate. We must make it clear, as Cuesta Mendoza says,'^ 
that the educational ta^ of the school during the Spanish colonial 
period was shared by the home and the church and there were fre- 
quent cases of families in which the children studied under private 
tutors. Usually the father, the mother, or one of the older children 
acted as teacher for the family. No census showed the number of 
such persons who received private instruction at home. 

Vocational instruction was mainly in charge of the parents. As a 
general rule, the eldest son followed either his father’s occupation or 
one which his father chose for him; the other children, especially if 
the family was of limited economic means, received instruction under 
the apprentice system that prevailed at that time. Girls’ education, 
which in past centuries never received very much attention in any 
coimtry, was in the mothers’ charge at home and its purpose was to 
prepare girls to be good wives, mothers, and housekeepers. At 
schools, girls were taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, but most 
importance was given to domestic arts (especially needlework), re- 
ligion, and etiquette. 

At the end of the Spanish regime in Puerto Rico, the island had 
developed an educational system based upon public and private 
schools, secular and religious, in which boys and girls were taught 
separately. In spite of acknowledged limitations, the country had 
schools in every municipality.^* 



THE FUtST FOUB DECADES OF THE 20TH CENTURT: THE NORTH AMERICAN 

INFLUENCE 

With the change of government in the island in 1898, the North 
Americans became immediately interested in the education of the 
Puerto Rican people. However, they did not make a study of the 
educational conditions of the island which was broad enough to deter- 
mine if there was a basis upon which the foundations of an educational 
system, in harmony with the needs of the country, could be laid. 

The educators who organized the system of public education in Puerto Rico 
after the American occupation were entirely inexperienced in colonial administra- 
tion and pitifully Ignorant of the educational needs of the Island. Proud as they 
probably were of the achievements of education in the United States, they could 
think of no better plan than to try to trani^lant to Puerto Rico the standards and 
methods with which they were familiar on the Continent." 

On the other hand, the sudden change in government which the 
island underwent and the lack of experi^ce the people had in school 
administration did not permit the Puerto Ricans in positions of leader- 
ship to see clearly what was more convenient for the country. The 
conflict of ideals between the Spanish culture and traditions and the 
new, practical, and pragmatic orientation shown by the new govern- 
ment brought about a temporary, predictable maladjustment from 
which originated some of the educational problems we still have not 
been able to solve completely. One such problem is doubt as to the 
principles, techniques and methodology that must guide the teaching 
of a second language. Another is the inadaptability of the North 
American school to the Puerto Rican cultural environment. For the 
first time American educational pragmatism — which at the time and in 
its instrumentalist form was propagated by John Dewey and was 
dominating the North American pedagogical scene — ^met Spanish 
idealism. Conflict developed between the prestige of tibe new system, 
the bewilderment it caused, the practical, and the conservative tradi- 
tional; between a stronger, younger, more technical, more aggressive 
culture, and another, less dominant, less arrogant but equally sure of its 
values. As it has frequently happened in such cases, at first the new 
system simply tried to supplant the old one. 

To American educators who came to Puerto Rico at the beginning of 
the new century, several problems deeply related to education were 
evident. Ajnong them were the high percentage of illiteracy, the low 
level of public health, the lack of trained teachers, school buildings, 
and teaching equipment, the bad state of rural transportation, and the 
dire poverty suffered by most of the population. All of these factors 
affected school attendance and thup academic achievement. 
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A program of construction of school buildings was begun in the rural 
and urban zones, and it was hoped that all the school age population 
and even many illiterate adults could be enrolled. 

Democratic procedures in teaching were instituted, and such subjects 
as industrial arts and physical and natural sciences were included in 
the secondary school curriculum. 

A corresponding change was introduced in methodology. We have 
seen that during the time of the Spanish Government on the island 
much importance was given to the acquisition of knowledge through 
memorization. Emphasis now changed to the experimental method 
by which it was hoped to develop mental habits that use knowledge to 
solve everyday problems. But in spite of these initial steps the 
school’s content and objectives continued to be foreign to Puerto Bican 
values, ideals, and culture. 

Uncertainty as to the final solution of the political status of the 
island has interferred with the task of formulating a reasonable, pre- 
cise and convenient educational policy for Puerto Rico. The plans 
and objectives to make Puerto Rico a bilingual country, and the politi- 
cal connotations attached to the teaching of English degenerated into 
a subject of party politics when it should have been from the beginning 
exclusively a pedagogical problem. 

The North American commissioners of education sent to Puerto Rico 
after 1899 were determined to make the island a bilingual country. 
This aim placed the teaching of English in a position of primary im- 
portance in the educational system. 

The effect of this situation on the school system has been paralyzing : objectives 
have r^nained indefinite ; courses Study have been left inchoate ; methods of 
instruction have not crystallized into a defensible system ; teacher training has 
lacked directness ; the preparation of suitable textbooks has been discouraged ; 
and the development of an autochtonous philosophy of education has been 
blocked." 

Both the lack of a philosophical orientation of the school ^stem 
and its unawareness of the culture and life of Puerto Rico are further 
emphasized by Dr. Juan Jose Osuna, the principal architect of the 
College of Education of the University of Puerto Rico, when he 
states: 

It would be very difScult to point out a fundamental philosophy of education 
which might have served as a guiding principle for the educational system 
of Puerto Rico since the American occupation. In fact the main difl9culty with 
the school system of the Island has been the lack of a philosophy, orienting the 
activities of the commissioners and those sharing with him the responsibilities 
for the administration of the school syston. As a general rule new conunis- 
sioners introduced changes without any fundamental principles to guide them 
and without a continuous orientation in accordance with the demands of the 
environment. 
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Were we to mention objectives before 19S0, perhaps we could point out three 
which seemed to be common to all commissioners, these being : Americanization, 
Extension of the school system, and the Teaching of Eng l ish. Outside of these 
three objectives, we might say that the school system of Puerto Rico, like the 
political status, has been like a ship without a haven to anchor in, roaming 
the seas with no definite home port in view. Of course, reading, writing and 
arithmetic were taught, the school grew somewhat like Topsy, many good things 
were done, but it has lacked so far a fundamental philosophy pointing to goals 
and ends to achieve. The system has not known where it is going." 

The truth of the matter is that nobody can speak of development of 
education in Puerto Rico since 1898 up to the present without realiz- 
ing that the central theme has been the language problem. This prob- 
lem was created since the turn of the century as the result of an ill- 
advised and short-sighted policy of Americanization. 

For the new government established in 1898, the language problem 
was by far the thorniest in the educational field : Not only was it the 
least understood, but — due to lack of competent personnel — the most 
difficult to tackle. The misunderstandings, misinformation, lack of 
experience in administration of colonial territories, and overoptimism 
over the success of the American type of public, universal, and free 
school system led the first U.S. officials to commit some mistakes in 
policies from which the Puerto Rican school system has been unable 
to recover. Manuel and Fife, referring to the language policies ex- 
press doubt “whether its difficulties were appreciated by anyone who 
undertook to create an educational system for the Puerto Ricans”.“ 

When we come to realize that the teaching of Spanish and English 
have taken up from one-fifth to one-half of the school program, we 
may easily see that our school curriculum has been and still is language 
oriented. The curriculum has been overloaded with linguistic studies. 

The first American educators who came to the island thought that 
the Spanish spoken in Puerto Rico was not an appropriate vehicle to 
transmit the culture the people already had and much less the culture 
the educators intended to introduce. Their experience at this time 
in Hawaii and the Philippine Islands, where there was no common 
language to serve as depository and transmitter of the cultures of the 
people of those islands made the Americans believe that the Spanish 
language in Puerto Rico, taken by some for a patois, should be re- 
placed by English. Dr. Victor S. Clark, misinformed and mistaken, 
made the following statement: 

There does not seem to be among the masses the same devotion to their native 
tongue or to any national ideal that animates the lYenchman, for instance, in 
panada <o>r the Rhine provinces. Another important fact that must not be 
overlook^, is that a majority of the people of this Island does not speak pure 
Spanish. Their language is a patois almost unintelligible to the natives of 
Barcelona and Madrid. It possesses no literature and little value as an intel- 
lectual medium. There is a bare possibility that it will be nearly as easy to 
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educate this people out of their patois into English as it will be to educate them 
into the elegant tongue of Castille” 

In the following remarks Cebollero concurs with Osuna : 

In making such a hasty generalization about the quality of the Spanish spoken 
by the Puerto Ricans, Dr. Clark was unaware that the Gastillian form of 
Spanish is not spoken in Spain itself outside of the province of Gastille, and 
that the difference between Gastillian and Spanish as spoken in most of Spain 
and in the Spanish countries of America is a matter of the pronunciation of a 
few letters and of a certain rhythm and inflection. His reference to Barcelona 
as a place where the Puerto Bican brand of Spanish would not be understood 
is particularly unfortunate because the native of Barcelona does hot speak 
Spanish but Gataldn, one of the principal dialects of Spain. That the Spanish 
spoken in Puerto Rico is as good as that spoken in most of Spain and better than 
the Spanish spoken in many provinces of Spain itself has been attested by Dr. 
Tomds Navarro TomSs, a noted Spanish philologist from the University of 
Madrid, who recently made a study of spoken Spanish in Puerto Rico." 

Dr. Cebollero, in his doctoral dissertation, adds : 

In justice to Dr. Clark it should be said that he modifled his judgment shortly 
afterwards. In 1900 he prepared a manual for the elementary school teachers 
of the Island from which the following quotation is taken : 

“The justiflcation for the study of the two languages (Spanish and English) lies 
in the fact that one is the mother tongue of the great majority of the pupils of 
this island and is doubless destined to be the household tongue of the people 
for many years to come. To exclude its study is to allow it to degenerate into 
vulgar and ungrammatical patois, which, while it would not loosen its tenacious 
hold upon popular sympathy, would cease to be an active force in the culture 
and enlightenment of the people.” " 

This early recognition of the need for the study of the two languages thus 
marks the appearance of the language problem in the Puerto Rican school 
system.* 

President McKinley enjoined Gov. Charles A. Allen to prepare the 
Puerto Ricans for Statehood as rapidly as possible. Thus Commis- 
sioner of Education Martin G. Brumbaugh — and those who succeeded 
him — ^became more set in the determination to make Puerto Ricans a 
bilingual people. This was the first time under the American Govern- 
ment that the President of the Nation expressed himself on a specific 
political solution for Puerto Rico.*^ 

Since the order issued by President McKinley, several policies have 
been developed in favor of bilingualism. This is an instance in which 
the educational philosophy, at least insofar as language is concerned, 
has followed clear and specific political objectives. The different 
commissioners of education, appointed by the Presidents of the 
United States and responsible only to them and to Congress (which 
ratified their appointments) varied in their attitudes in regard to the 
teaching of English with changes in instruction from Washington, 
and of course, with changes in the political administration in the 
United States. 
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DEPFEOtEXT POLICIES FOR THE TEACHIXG OF ENGLISH IN PUERTO RICO 

Seven different phases of the teaching of English in Puerto Rico 
are clearly defined from 1900 to the present. 

1. The first phase prevailed between 1900 and 1905. It was Ijegun 
by the firet commissioner of education of Puerto Rico under the 
American Government, Victor S. Clark, who, with Dr. John Eaton, 
was in charge of the reorganization of the school ^stem of the island 
in 1899. His policy established English as the sole medium of 
instruction. 

2. Commissioners Martin G. Brumbaugh and Samuel McCune 
Lindsay adopted a policy of bilingualism, directed at the conservation 
of Spanish and the acquisition of English. Spanish was the language 
of instruction in the elementary school and English was used for 
teaching in the secondary schools (grades 9-12) . 

3. During the administrations of Commissioner Falser and his 
successors (1905-16), English was used as the medium of instruction 
in all the grades of the school system. This reverted to the original 
Clark policy which reached its peak during the years of 1905 to 1913. 
Commissioners Dexter and Barlow carried the policy of the teaching 
of English to its extreme; Dexter decreed that reading in English be 
taught in the firet grade before children were taught to read Spanish.®® 

During these years, motivated in part by the excesses of these com- 
missioners, a period of separatist sentiments arose in Puerto Rico. 
Those in favor of English as the language of instruction were identi- 
fied as American asimUistas^ and those in favor of Spanish as «epa- 
Totistas.^ To this day the teaching of English has never been ahle 
to free itself from a certain political involvement. Sometimes it has 
even had the characteristics of an issue; this has made very difficult 
the development of a well-oriented methodology to teach English. 

4. During the administration of Commissioners Paul G. Miller and 
Juan B. Huyke (1916-34) and even during the firet years of Dr. Jose 
Padin’s administration (1934-37) Spanish was the language of in- 
struction in grades 1-4 and English in grades 6-8. The fifth was a 
grade of transition': half of the subjects were taught in English and 
half in Spanish. In the secondary schools, only English was used for 
instruction. 

In spite of the renewed efforts to intensify the teaching of English, 
the study carried on by the International Institute of Teachers Colley 
of Columbia University in 1925 found that the achievement of stu- 
dents in English at the end of the third grade did not justify tlie 
effort, the time and the money devoted to its teaching, and that even 
less justified was the denial of opportunities to the rest of the subjects 
in the curriculum. The study made by the institute recommended that 
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English l» taught from the fourth grade von instead of beginning its 
teaching in the first grade. However, the sensible recommendations 
made on the basis of the findings of the teachers college survey were 
disregarded, and until 1934 the English language continued to be 
taught from the first grade. 

5. The first commissioner of education who faced the problem of 
the teaching of English in Puerto Rico, critically and experimentally, 
was Dr. Jose Padfn. In 1916 he had carried out the first study of the 
teaching of English according to the plan of Commissioner Falkner 
(most of the subjects of the curriculum were taught in English) . The 
study conducted by Dr. Padfn showed that at the end of 8 years of 
contact with English, students did not master any of the four funda- 
mental phases that constitute the learning of a language: oral pro- 
duction, oral reception, reading, and writing. 

When Dr. Padfn took charge of directing the educational tasks of 
the Department of Education he decreed, on the basis of his experi- 
ment and other observations, that Spanish be used as the medium of 
instruction in all the grades of the elementary school. English was 
given special attention (double periods daily and well -prepared 
teachers) , but it was taught as a subject and as a foreign language. 

6. Dr. Padfn was succeeded by Dr. Jose M. Gallardo in 1937. 
During Dr. Gallardo’s administration, the Government of the United 
States, which had never expressed itself publicly in regard to the 
educational policy to be followed on the island, made declarations 
concerning the problem of the teaching of English. In a letter sent 
by President Roosevelt to Dr. Gallardo it was stated clearly that it was 
the ^licy of the American Government that Puerto Ricans should 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the English language so that Puerto 
Rico could become a bilingual country. The letter makes no reference 
to the question of which language is to be used as the language of 
instruction. 

Because of the relevance of this letter, it is herewith quoted : 

The White House, 
Washington, April 8, 19S7. 

Dr. Jos£ M. Gallabdo, 

College of Charleston, 

Charleston, 8.C. 

My Dear Db. 6au.a»do: I have decided to appoint you Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Puerto Rico and have sent your name to the Senate. 

I desire at this time to make clear the attitude of my administration on the 
extremely important matter of teaching English in Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico 
came under the American flag 38 years ago. Nearly 20 years ago Congress 
extended American citizenship to Puerto Ricans. It is regrettable that today, 
hundreds of thousands of Puerto Ricans have little and often virtually no 
knowledge of the English language. Moreover, even among those who have 
had the opportunity to study English in the public schools, mastery of the 
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language is far from satisfactory. It is an indispensable part of American 
policy that the coming generation of American citizens in Puerto Rico grow up 
with complete facility in the English tongue. It is the language of our Nation. 
Only through the acQuisition of this language will Puerto Rican Americans 
secure a better understanding of American ideals and principles. Moreover, it 
is only through thorough familiarity with our language that the Puerto Ricans 
will be able to take full advantage of the economic opportunities which became 
available to them when they were made American citizens. 

Puerto Rico is a densely populated Island. Many of its sons and daughters 
will desire to seek economic opportunity on the mainland or perhaps in other 
countries <rf this hemisphere. They will be greatly handicapped if they have 
not mastered English. For it is obvious that they always will and should re- 
tain facility in the tongue of their inherited culture, Spanish. Clearly there 
is no desire or purpose to diminish the enjoyment or the usefulness of the rich 
Spanish cultural legacy of the people of Puerto Rico. What is necessary, how- 
ever, is that the American citizens of Puerto Rico should profit from their 
unique g'eorgraphical situation and the unique historical circumstance which 
has brought to them the blessings of American citizenship by becoming bilingual. 
But biliitgualism will be achieved by the forthcoming generation of Puerto Ricans 
only if the teaching of English throughout the insular educational system is 
entered into at once with vigor, purposefulness and devotion, and with the 
undersbinding that English is the official language of our country. 

Sincerely yours, 

(S) FBANBxm D. Roosevelt.*^ 

The substance of this message lead Dr. Gallardo to abandon Padfn’s 
policy and try out different procedures. 

After various cdianges up to 1942, he finally estalished Spanish as the medium 

instruction from the first to the sixth grades. [This was going back to the 
Padfn’s policy.] Junior high schools had now been established, and here WngHah 
was the principal medium instruction, with some subjects taught in Spanish. 
In the senior high schools, both English and Spanish were used.** 

InfluMitial in changing the Ghtllardo policies was Dr. Algernon 
Coleman. 

In February 7, 1939, Dr. Algernon Coleman, professor of French 
at the University of Chicago, was invited to Puerto Rico with the 
purpose of looking over the “teaching of English” on the island, as a 
member of the committee on modem languages of the American coun- 
cil on education. After his visit he wrote the following letter to the 
Secretary of the Interior : 

April s, 1989. 

Hon. Habold L. Ioses, 

Seoretarjf of the Interior, 

Waahington, D.O. 

Deab Mb. Secb^abt : This letterhead explains in part the topic of this letter 
and why it interests me. I may add that problems of language teaching have 
occupied me for several years and that I have published a number of 
in the field. 

I spent a month in Puerto Rico, February 7 to March 7, and during that time 
took occasions to talk unofficially with a number of persons in regard to the 
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educational problem there in general, and particularly about the teaching of 
English. Furthermore, I observed classes in English in several schools in San 
Juan and in one or two outlying towns. As a result of this quite informal 
and unofficial exploration of the question, I have come tentatively to certain 
conclusions with which you, Mr. Secretary, should be acquainted, in view of 
the responsibility of your department for insular aflhirs. I know that the 
Commissioner of Education for Puerto Rico is appointed by the President, but I 
am confident that your judgment carries much weight in all matters coming 
under the purview of your department. 

The most striking fact in regard to the teaching of English in Porto Rico is, 
perhaps, that during the 40 years since we came to the island, there is no evi- 
dence that current scientific tendencies in the study of educational problems 
have made any impression. No systematic study has been undertaken of the 
results of the various plans for the teaching of English that have been put 
into effect — no examination of objectives, methods, materials and results on 
which a long-time program could be based. The changes that have been made 
whenever a new commissioner has taken office have usually been based on 
“feeling” rather than on knowledge: on the desire to do something different, 
rather than on purely educational considerations. 

It has recently fallen to my lot to inquire into the teaching of Engli sh to 
Spanish-speaking children in the continental United States. I could naturally 
look to Porto Rico as a laboratory where data might be secured. It speedily 
became clear, however, that no evidence of value could be found in the history 
of teaching English on the island, although that has been the dominant educa- 
tional problem in Porto Rico for 40 years. I do not deny that much devoted 
labor and intelligent effort have been given to this problem, but as no records 
of the results remain, no evidence is available on which successive administra- 
tions may build, even if by some miracle they proved to be eager to profit by 
the labors of their predecessors. Porto Rico has therefore contributed nothing 
to the solution of the problem that I was commissioned to study, except perhaps 
an example of how not to do it. 

In Porto Rico policies have shifted with the opinions of individuals or as a 
result of pressure upon various groups. Teachers have felt and now feel 
largely at sea in regard to aims and procedures, and pupils have suffered. For 
example, data are at hand to show that in rural areas, from which come more 
than three times as many school children as from urban areas, more than 72 
percent have dropped out of school before the end of the fourth grade. The 
question naturally arises whether it is wise to expend much effort in teaching 
these pupils English, since they have only three grades in which to gain a 
knowledge of the fundamental operations in their vernacular, and since the 
English that they will carry away from instruction at this period will be of 
small service. This is only one— but a not unimportant one— of the problems 
that present themselves to a person who has had some first-hand contact with 
the situation, and who considers it only from an educational point of view. 

I am not prepared on the basis of my brief experience in the island to propose 
a policy in regard to the question formulated above or to any other of the 
serious aspects of the educational problem, but it is clear that such facts as 
the one mentioned above must be taken into account by those on whom the 
responsibility rests. 

There has been much talk of an educational program whereby the children 
of the Island ought to be made really bilingual. Such a purpose seems who lly 
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unreal to one who is ever so little expert in these matters. We know, for ex- 
ample, what has been the outcome of the long-time effort of the British to ac- 
complish this in India. Spanish will continue to be the mother tongue of all 
Porto Ricans. Even the relatively few who learn English quite well and have 
frequent occasion to speak it and to write it in business and in social situations 
revert to Spanish in the home and to express their intimate thoughts. Few of 
our theorists on the subject seem to realize the small number of opportunities 
that most Porto Ricans have for speaking English in any continuous fashion 
as a genuine vehicle of intercourse with others. It would be much more prac- 
ticable to make of English a supplementary language for a large number of 
the islanders, a language to be read easily, to be written with fair ease and 
to be spoken intelligibly on the relatively rare occasions when the majority of 
Porto Ricans have occasion to use another language than their own. 

It seems to me that too little attention has been given to formulating and 
applying useful criteria for choosing textbooks in most Porto Rican schools. 
It is fallacious to assume that the same criteria may be applied in selecting 
textbooks for children in Massachusetts, Illinois, Georgia and in Porto Rico. 
The experiential background, the intellectual background, the vernacular back- 
ground of the island group must be taken into account. I do not mean that 
children in the Island should see books based only on the flora, the fauna, the 
traditions, the customs, the history of their own territory. At present, however, 
the current sets quite the other way, and the textbooks in use are almost wholly 
foreign to the background in which the young islanders live. For example, I ob- 
served high-school classes in which, following the textbook, teachers were laying 
stress on the avoidance of linguistic errors common among English-speaking 
people on the cantinent. Such language lessons are of small use in correcting the 
errors prevalent among Spanish-speaking people when using English . 

I have said enough to indicate the main sources of the drifting, the confusion, 
the absence of deflnite aims and procedures, that impress a professional ob- 
server so forcibly and that have so greatly discouraged some of the best friends 
of English teaching in the island. When some of these have contended for a 
somewhat restricted but perhaps realizable goal, they have been accused of “anti- 
Americanism” by persons who look upon the teaching of English from other 
than an educational point of view. 

The teaching of English has for the last 40 years absorbed most of the flnan- 
cial resources of the school system of Porto Rico. Those of us who are in- 
terested in the problem should be able to look in that direction for light. We 
And none ; and with all due respect, Mr. Secretary, I insist that your Department 
is not properly discharging its duty to the island in regard to the teaching 
of English. 

Let me conclude by saying that my interest in the matter is purely profes- 
sional. It is probably because of the unofficial nature of my modest inquiry 
that well-informed and competent persons were willing to express themselves 
freely and thus to supplement what I saw with my eyes and heard with my ears 
in the classroom. Let me add that I expect to be in Washington for a meeting 
of the Committee on Modem Languages on April 16th and possibly the 17th. 
If you think the matter of sufficient importance, I should be glad to call on you 
and present the situation somewhat more in detail. 

Yours very truly. 



AiiOEBNON Coleman, 
Professor <rf French?' 
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Dr. Gallardo’s changes in policies brought about a stem letter from 
the Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States. This letter reads : 

The Secbetabt of the Intebiob, 

Wathington, March SI, 1943. 



Mt Deab Db. Gaixabdo : I have before me a transcript of your testimony be- 
fore the Chavez subcommittee on the question of the schools of Puerto Rico 
with reference to the teaching of English. 

I say with regret that the evidence that you gave fails to impress me that 
there has been assiduity on your part in carrying out my distinct understand- 
ing with you on the subject of teaching English. Moreover, you seem to have 
paid little attention to the specific instructions from the President. I think 
you know that I would not have recommended you to the President for this 
post if I had not been assured that you realized as much as I did the obligation 
to teach English in the Puerto Rican schools. I am equally confident that the 
President would not have tendered you the appointment if he had not had my 
assurance and yours that this would be the keystone of your school policy. 
I am gravely disappointed, and I shall, of course, fulfill my obligation to advise 
the President as to my feelings. 

Sincerely yours. 



(S) Habold L. Iokes, 
Secretary of the Interior.^ 



This letter from Mr. Ickes, prompted the resignation of Dr. 
Gallardo. To the Gallardo letter of resignation Mr. Ickes answered ; 



My De^b Db. Gaixabdo : Following my letter to you of March 31, you tendered 
your resignation as Commissioner of Education for Puerto Rico. As I stated 
to you in the course of our conversation here, I did not intend by my letter 
to invite your resignation, and I am pleased that, at my request, you have 
withdrawn it. 

The question of teaching English in Puerto Rico is easily misinterpreted both 
here on the mainland and in Puerto Rico. This is largely because any pronounce- 
ment on the subject immediately raises fears in Puerto Rico that there is to 
be some official attempt to deny the use of Spanish and, contrariwise, fear in the 
mainland that all efforts to increase the use of English in Puerto Rico are to be 
abandoned completely. 

I believe that there is no difference between us as to objectives with respect to 
the teaching of English in Puerto Rican schools. These objectives were clearly 
stated by President Roosevelt in his letter to you on April 8, 1937. This letter 
set a goal that is not easy to achieve. But when you accepted the President’s 
appointment you also accepted the obligation of striving for that goal. In his 
letter the President stated : “It is an indispensable part of American policy that 
the coming generation of American citizens in Puerto Rico grow up with complete 
facility in the English tongue.’’ At the same time, the President made it clear 
that there would be no attempt to deny the people of Puerto Rico the use of 
Spanish : “Clearly there is not desire or purpose to diminish the enjoyment or the 
usefulness of the rich Spani^ cultural legacy of the people of Puerto Rico.’’ 

On May 13, 1937, I wrote to Mr. Francisco M. Zeno, editor of La Cmretpour 
denoUi of San Juan, and stated, “I understand that it is proposed to use Spanish 
as medium of instruction for basic subjects in ithe primary grades and to teach 
English as a foreign language in those grades. In the higher grades the use of 
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English will be given increasing emphasis so that by the time the Puerto Bican 
children leave the elementary school it is hoped that they will have sufficient 
knowledge of the English language to permit of greater economic and social rela* 
tlonshlp with their fellow Americans on the mainland.” These excerpts were 
indicative of the policy in 1937. There has been no change in the policy since 
that year. 

* * * It is my desire that an increasingly large number of American citizens in 
Puerto Rico have a working knowledge of the English language. This, I know, 
is an objective that is shared by you. In other words, practical bilingualism is 
possible. 

Naturally, American citizens should be able to speak English. Each succeed- 
ing generation of the island’s residents should have the opportunity of sharing 
in the cultural, social, and economic progress of the Nation as a whole. Puerto 
Rico is attacking its problems on all fronts ; language is not the exclusive factor 
in question. However, the lack of facilities to learn English, or any policy tend- 
ing to decrease these facilities, would constitute an obstacle with which I do not 
believe Puerto Ricans should have to contend. 

From communications I have received from Puerto Rico I gather that the over- 
wh(>lming opinion is in favor of continuing and increasing the facilities for 
learning English. From your recent conversation with me I understand that you 
are in agreement with this objective. My own opinion is that practical bilingual- 
ism is desirable and can be achieved. 

* * * It seems to me that [the] program may well result in having an increas- 
ingly large body of Puerto Ricans speaking and understanding English, who, at 
the same time, lose none of their proficiency in the use of Spanish * * * 

Sincerely yowre. 



(S) Habold L. Iokes, 
Secretary of the Interior.^ 



POLICY OP THE SUPERIOR EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE TEACHING OP 

ENGLISH 

In June 1945 the superior council on education formulated a series 
of principles for a school language policy for Puerto Bico. Among 
them we find the following: English should he the second language of 
Puerto Bico, Spanish should be the medium of instruction in the ele- 
mentary school, and in secondary school it should 'be used as the 
medium of instruction in all or most of the subjects taught. It was 
pointed out, though, that it is possible that in relation to those matters 
that are less closely associated with the local environment it might be 
more convenient to use both languages as means of instruction. 

At the end of 1947 Professor Mariano Villaronga became commis- 
sioner of education after an interim period of over a year and a half 
had elapsed since the final resignation of Dr. Gallardo. In his address 
to the annual meeting of the teachers’ association immediately after 
he took office. Commissioner Villaronga stated his views concerning the 
language of instruction that should be used in Puerto Bico. Villa- 
ronga expressed himself thus : 

It is obvious * * * that in order to obtain the best results English should be 
taught in all levels of the school i^stem ; but if this teaching is to be effective it 
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dhoidd consider English as a sohject and not as the medium of instruction 
through which all the other subjects are taught.** 

Commissioner Villaronga I'esigned June 30, 1947, because his con- 
firmation was withheld indefinitely probably due to his views on the 
teaching of English. He was appointed commissioner again on Jan- 
uary 3, 1949, by the first elected Governor of Puerto Rico, Luis Munoz 
Marin. 

Commissioner Villaronga, in a circular letter sent to the school 
districts on August 6, 1949, declared that : 

* • • Spanish will be the vehicle of instruction in the high school. This change, 
which responds to a long-felt need, extends definitely the use of the vernacular 
as the teadiing means until the last year of high school.*' 

In an article in the San Juan Review of June 1965, Adrian Hull 
describes the Villaronga policy as follows : 

Under the Villaronga policy, an English section was created in the Department 
of Education whose function was to produce teaching materials and to supervise 
English teaching in the public schools from the 1st grade through the 12th. 
Whereas three general supervisors had formerly 'been responsible for the super- 
vision of all IBngllsh teaching in the public schools, the Staff was augmented to 
include a director, seven general supervisors, and some curriculum technicians. 
A corps of local supervisors was created, known as zone supervisors of iHii gUati 
English was to be taught as one of several subjects of the curriculum, but with 
the status of a preferred subject. A new approach to the teaching of TOngiiah was 
initiated, based on the principles of Ungulstic science. It recognized the radical 
difference in teaching English as a second language from teaching it as a native 
language. 

• • • The policy in effect today is still, for all practical purposes, the Villa- 
ronga policy. However, English no longer enjoys the preferential status envi- 
sioned by that policy, but is ranked alongside the other principal subjects of the 
curriculum.** The application of the principles of descriptive Hngnist J og to the 
teaching of English as a second language is still fundamental to the methodology 
employed and to the production of materials for use in the TCngnnti classes.** 

As has been shown, during the decades of American Government on 
the island the policy to be followed in the teaching of EngliaTi Viga 
claimed a great part of the attention of commissioners, teachers, and 
supervisora. Everything else in the educational ^stem has seemed to 
be subordinated to the teaching of English. Commissioners Padin 
and Villaronga, although they gave preferential treatment to English, 
did not believe that all other subjects diould be ^'bordinated to the 
teaching of this subject. 



In the 1960 “Study of the Educational System of Puerto Rico” it 
was found that more than 60 percent of the 333 English teachers in the 
elementary school level had a preparation of a 2-year normal school 
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training or less. The rest of the teachers have a bachelor’s degree. 
Of 560 English teachers in the junior high school level, 43.8 percent 
did not have a bachelor’s degree ; 35.4 had a normal school training and 
8.4 percent had an academic preparation of high school only. More 
than half (53.7 percent) had a bachelor’s degree and 1.4 percent had a 
master’s degree. In the senior high school out of a total of 183 
English teachers, 10.9 percent had a normal school preparation or less 
(8.7 had normal school training and 2.2 percent were high school grad- 
uates) ^ 80.3 percent had a bachelor’s degree and 7.7 percent a master’s 
degree.^® 

There are now (1965, first semester) 1,910 English teachers of whom 
593 are at the elementary level and 1,317 at the secondaiy level. 
Among these 1,910 teachers, there are 10 North Americans who have 
come to the island by themselves and 19 who have come as part of the 
exchange programs (operation understanding, apprentice program 
and teacher exchange program). There are, in the island, 82 posi- 
tions for English field assistants or zone supervisors of which four are 
vacant. Of the persons occupying the other 78 positions 60 have a 
master’s degree and 18 have begun work toward a master’s degree. 

PUERTO RICANS’ KNOWLEDGE OP ENGLISH 

We may use two indexes to determine the knowledge of English 
Puerto Ricans have: (1) The percent of the population of children 
10 years old and over, as indicated in the census taken every 10 years, 
states whether they know how to speak English, and (2) the results of 
comparative tests that have been administered periodically. 

According to the 1960 census, the percent of persons 10 years old 
and over able to speak English is 37.7. This percentage has increased 
by 1964 to 45.9 percent according to a recent sample survey (Septem- 
ber 1964) carried out by the bureau of statistics of the planning 
board. Table I included here indicates the increase in the number 
of persons since the 1910 census who know how to speak English. 
There has been a consistent increase from decade to decade, except in 
the period 1940-50. If we examine the percentage by age groups 
(tables II, III, and IV), we will notice that in this decade the per- 
cent in the 10-14 age group decreased considerably, while in higher 
age groups the tendency of constant increase continued. What could 
have been the causes for this decrease in the 10-14 age group? Most 
certainly the constant changes in policies and programs with the 
changes of commissioners of education. During this decade (1940- 
50) there were also several changes in the programs for the teaching 
of English. Let us take a look at these. 
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Table I.— Percentage of pereone 10 years eld and over wUh Mlity tospmk Engli^, 
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Table II . — Percentage of persons 10 years M and with aMlity to speak 
hy agef years 1960f I960) and 1940 (Puerto Rtco) 



Age group 



Total, 10 years 

and over 

10 to 14 yean 

15 to 10 yean 

20 to 24 yean 

25 to 20 yean 



Puerto Bloo: totel 


I860 


1850 


1840 


87.7 

86.6 

61.6 

61.4 
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26.8 

18.2 

41.1 

86.8 

86.6 
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41.8 
42.7 
88.1 
28.6 



Age group 



80 to 84 yean 

86 to 44 yean 

45 to 64 yean 

55 to 04 yean...:. 

65 to 74 yean 

75 yean and over. 
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Table III.— Percentage of persons 10 years old and over mthoMlitytp speak Englishi 
hy age and sex, years 1960, 1960, and 1940 (Puerto atco) 



Age group 



Total, 10 yean and over. 

10tol4yean 

15 to 10 yean 

20 to 24 yean 

25 to 20 yean 

80 to 84 yean 

85 to 44 yean 

45 to 54 yean 

55 to 04 yean 

05 to 74 yean 

75 yean and over. 



Male 



1000 



80.5 

88.1 

40l1 

54.4 

00.8 



48.8 

81.4 

21.4 

11.8 

A4 



1050 



28.0 

10.1 

41.4 

37.0 
41.2 

80.8 

26.8 
10:0 

11.1 
A8 
2.0 



1040 



20.0 

41.8 

44.2 

84.8 
82.4 

28.8 

21.0 

13.2 
AO 
A2 
2.2 



F6mil6 



IMO 



3&0 

88.2 

610 

417 

417 

88.0 

80.6 

28.4 

10.0 

8.0 

8.0 



1060 



23.8 

10.8 

40.0 
811 

80.1 

26.8 
10.2 
18.0 

0.0 

2.8 

1.7 



1040 



26.0 

4L8 

4L4 

81.6 

20.8 

21.8 

18.8 

0.4 

2.7 

LO 

1.2 



The 1940-41 “Annual Eeport of the Commissioner of Education” 

states the following about the teaching of English : 

The teaching of English in the elementary schools hae been marked during the 
past year (1940-41) by the introduction of a new distribution of time allotted to 
instruction in English and Spanish. All teaching in grades one and two was 
in Spanish, except for a period in simple English conversation. The 
tn a/.ha«fna of EngUsh reading began In the second grade. In grades three, four, 
five and six the school day was divided into two sessions, one devoted to the 
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Table IV . — Percantoge of persona 10 years old and over with ability to speak English, 
by age and by zone, years 1960, 1960, and 1970 {Puerto Rico) 



Age group 


Urban 


Rural 


1060 


1060 


1040 


1060 


1060 


1040 


Total, 10 years and over. 


40.0 


36.6 


42.2 


28.0 


18.3 


20.8 


10 to 14 years 


43.6 


22.6 


68.0 


30.6 


17.3 


36.7 


16 to 10 years 


62.6 


62.6 


60.0 


43.6 


33.4 


34.1 


20 to 24 years 


63.2 


48.4 


61.2 


40.4 


26. 6 


24.2 


25 to 20 years 


62.6 


48.6 


47.0 


36.8 


23.8 


10.7 


30 to 34 years 


60.2 


43.0 


42.2 


30.0 


20.1 


16. 6 


36 to 44 years 


61.4 


36.4 


32.7 


22.0 


12.8 


10.0 


46 to 64 years 


41.6 


27.6 


10.8 


14.0 


7.3 


6.0 


66 to 64 years 


30.4 


16.0 


0.0 


8.6 


3.4 


2.2 


66 to 74 years 


16.0 


7.2 


4.0 


4.2 


1.6 


1.2 


76 years and over 


7.1 


3.8 


3. 1 


2.1 


.7 


.0 



teaching of subject matter in 'Spanish, the other was devoted to Ehiglish as 
rented to subject-matter.^ 

A special feature of the curriculum in Engli^ was the establishment 
in 1942-43 of an extra 45-minute period for English in grades three 
to six. This period was called the English project period. The aim 
of the project was to intensify the teaching of English. 

The teaching of a basic vocabulary was emphasized. There was 
an attempt to coordinate the English work in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools by concentrating efforts on the basic vocabularies at 
the various levels. 

In 1948-49 there was a shift in language policy. Spanish became 
the medium of instruction in the junior high schools. New 
language courses were introduced in both elementary and secondary 
schools. These language courses “were characterized by much aural- 
oral training in the beginning stages and by materials which stress 
the essential features of sound and structure of the language being 
taught.” All these changes in policy and programs, no doubt, pro- 
duced the negative results mentioned and which affected the age group 
10-14 during the 1940-50 decade. 

TESTS RESULTS 

In 1925 the Educational Survey Commission of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, made a survey of 
the Puerto Eico educational system. The commission stated : 

* * * a speaking knowledge of English is desired by Porto Ricans in addition 
to Spanish because of the social and economic advantage which it gives. The 
schools are teaching English not to compel unwilling people to accept a new 
idiom but because Puerto Ricans wish to learn and to have their children learn 
to speak and read Ehiglish.*^ 

The testing program of the commission centered around the lan- 
guage program and large numbers of students were tested both in 
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English and Spanish. English tests began in the fifth grade. They 
intended to test general reading ability and ability to understand oral 
English. The commission’s report of the measurement results stated 
that: 

In the primary schools those children who remain to the fifth grade do develop 
marked ability to comprehend spoken English * * * In the second place those 
who remain five or more years learn to si>eak English with sufScient clearness 
to make themselves be understood either by other Porto Ricans or by 
Americans.** 

The commission believed, though, that Puerto Rican schools were 
deficient in the teaching of reading : 

In the fifth grade Porto Rican children read about as well as American children 
do in the third grade ; the sixth grade corresponds approximately to the fourth 
in continental United States; the seventh and eighth grades show but slightly 
more skill. In fact, beginning with grade seven the lag in reading ability as 
shown by the test for reading difficult paragraphs amounts nearly to three 
years.** 

Besides, it reported a very meager growth in reading ability from the 
eighth grade to the fourth year in high school. 

In 1041 Manuel and Fife as representatives of the American" coun- 
cil’s committee on modem languages began a study of the teaching 
of English in Puerto Rico. As part of this study some 80,000 tests 
were administered to nearly 20,000 children and youths in the schools 
and colleges of Puerto Rico. All grades from the first year of the 
elementary schools to the first year of college were included, and both 
public and private schools and colleges were represented. In the sum- 
mary and interpretation of the results the authors concluded that: 

As expected, the average Porto Rican pupil reads English with much less effi- 
ciency than the average continental pupil of the same grade. There is evidence 
that he reads material from the natural sciences with relatively more efficiency 
than he reads material from the social studies or non-spedalized material. 

As a kind of general average it may be said that in the high school the average 
Porto Rican pupils read English at the level of efficiency of a continental English 
speaking pupil two and one-half of three grades below the level at which the 
Porto Rican pupil is enrolled ; that from 15 to 20 percent of Porto Rican high 
school pupils read English as well as or better than the average continental pupil 
of the same grade; and that at the end of the high school 10 to 15 percent of 
the pupils read English as well as they read Spanish.** 

In 1948-49 the Institute of Field Studies of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, made a curriculum survey of the Puerto Rican 
public schools at the request of Acting Commissioner Francisco 
Collazo. 

The survey staff did not measure, through tests, the results of Eng- 
lish instruction. It made, though, an appraisal of the use of the lin- 
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guistic approach in the teaching of English. The staff noted, among 
other aspects, the following features of the program : 

Pupils and teachers seemed to find the classes noth enjoyajble and worthwhile. 

The English which observers heard in these classes sounded like En g»«Ti 

The practice of the controlled fundamentals of English communication was 
observed to be improving the English of the teachers as well as that of the 
pupils. It seemed to be effecting a kind of in-service education without remov- 
ing the teachers from their classrooms. 

When pupils read from the blackboard the material which had been orally 
presented, they read in sentence units rather than in word units. 

Observers who looked at the notebooks of pupils commented upon the neatness 
and accuracy of the work, since pupils had learned the satisfaction that comes 
with complete mastery of the materials orally presented." 

The survey staff recommended “that only the oral use of English 
be taught in grades 1 and 2, since it is in these grades that pupils are 
learning to read and write in the vernacular. Banning with grade 3, 
it is important that the English program include suitable emphasis 
on the skills of reading and writing, not only because the use of these 
skills is essential to ‘civilized’ society, but also because reading and 
writing reinforce the oral-aural skills. Thus, it is recommended that 
reading be considered secondary to speaking, but second only in terms 
of chronology^ that is, not second in terms of importance.” ** 

In the 1958 survey of the educational system a test was prepared 
to evaluate the results of oral English instruction and another one to, 
measure results of English language instruction. The former was 
administered in grades six and nine and the latter in grades six, nine 
and twelve. The results of the oral English comprehension test show 
that in both sixth and ninth grades ; 

Some students answered correctly all the exercises while others got a score lower 
than the one that could be obtained by merely guessing. In other words, some 
students understood practically nothing, while others understood everything — 
at least they were able to answer all the items correctly. 

• • • III the language test the highest possible score was 91 and some students 
did get this score • • •. One percent of the sixth grade students who obtained 
the highest scores in the public schools have scores of 85 and more, while one 
percent of the lower limit of the distribution got scores of 17 or less. Some 
12th grade students in public schools obtained almost perfect scores, but 25 per- 
cent of the students answered correctly not more than 65 out of the 91 questions, 
which were based on the first three books Fries American TCnpUah Series." 

There is no denying the fact that there are constantly new changes 
and socioeconomic and political developments that stress the ever 
ir.creasing need for Puerto Ricans to learn more and better English 
as a second language. Among these is the constant movement of peo- 
ple between Puerto Rico and the mainland; the remarkable increase 
in tourism during the last years; the rapid industrialization of the 
Island ; the compulsory military service and the increase in the num- 
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ber of Puerto Rican enlistees in the Army due to the two World Wars, 
the Korean war and the conflict in Viet Nam ; the substantial number 
of university students who go through ROTC; the effects of the educa- 
tional programs for veterans; the ever increasing number of civic, 
economic, and social organizations from the States which establish 
chapters in Puerto Rico, and the new Federal laws approved by the 
U.S. Congress on education, housing, and medicare, among others. 
Above all these undeniable facts, the elimination of the imposition of 
English as the medium of instruction did away, considerably, with the , 
p^chological blocking which so hampered the learning of English by 
the Puerto Ricans. The increased understanding by Washington 
officials, the breakthrough in better political relations, and the desire > 
of the majority of the people for permanent association with the 
United States have developed a better climate for the acquisition of 
English as an instrument of culture, association, and ever-increasing 
understanding and good will among people who are so closely bound 
by a common citizenship and by a core of democratic ideals and 
principles. 

THE NEED TO LEARN ENGLISH 

The teaching of Engli^ in the schools of Puerto Rico is and will 
continue to be a matter of great importance. We feel that some ob- 
servations are in order in relation to this problem. As we continue our 
association with the United States by mutual consent, by bonds of 
citizenship, and by commercial relations of mutual convenience (as 
long as both countries by common consent do not decide something 
else) English should continue gaining importance as a second language 
for all the citizens of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. But we 
must continue cultivating Spanish with great care because it is not 
only our vernacular but the basic tool of association with, and under- 
standing of, the Hispanic world, to which we are associated histori- 
cally and culturally. 

Tlie Puerto Rican who migrates to the United States must be 
equipped with enough knowledge of the English language to be able 
to feel at ease in any community of the United States where he may 
go to work or to live. Those migrants with a lesser or no knowledge of 
English are frequently the most exposed to exploitation, delinquency, 
and discrimination. They also have to accept the most disagreeable 
and poorly paid jobs. Furthermore, upon reduction of personnel, 
they are the first to be laid off. Even when Puerto Ricans go to the 
United States for pleasure or to shop or for medical reasons, it is of 
the utmost importance that they know enough English to beneflt the 
most from these trips. And as those Puerto Ricans who stay here will 
need more English daily to do better in their businesses, their profes- 
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sions, and their studies, as well as for personal satisfaction and cul- 
tural enjoyment, it is the duty and the responsibility of the school to 
continue to provide the citizens of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
with the knowledge of and skill in English. Certainly neither 
Spanish nor its use as a medium of instruction for other subjects in 
the curriculum should be sacrificed just to give an exaggerated em- 
phasis to the teaching of English. On the contrary, the teaching of 
Spanish should be strengthened. Aside from political and other 
relations with the United States the great value of English, as a power- 
ful modem language, cannot be disregarded. 

Professor August B. Hollingshead, distinguished sociologist of Yale 
University, wrote to us on this matter ; 

Puerto Rico, as a free commonwealth in association with the United States of 
America, will undoubtedly continue to play an important part in the social, 
cultural, and economic life of the United States. The experience we have gained 
from our close association with Puerto Rico in the years since World War II 
indicates that there will be continuous migration, of some numbers, of persons 
from the United States to Puerto Rico each year but larger number of persons 
from Puerto Rico to the mainland. As the years pass, more Puerto Ricans might 
migrate to the mainland. Even though the numbers remain approximately what 
they have been since 1945, I believe my point regarding the educational system 
of Puerto Rico is important. It is this : Puerto Ricans who migrate to the main* 
land have been handicapped in their adjustment to life in the United States by 
their limited knowledge of the English lan^age. Their lack of knowledge of 
the English language has handicapped them in their search for jobs, housing, and 
participation in the social life of the communities where they have settled. If 
Puerto Ricans who migrate knew English well they would be able to command 
better jobs. This would enable them to raise their standard of living and adjust 
to American conditions more readily. In sum, the inclusion of English in the 
curriculum of the Public Schools of Puerto Rico from the elementary grades on 
through high school is indicated. The need to learn English, of those migrating 
to the mainland, is a primary one. 

It is possible that the lack of knowledge of the English language among Puerto 
Rican migrants will slow down the process of assimilation a generation or more. 
Their problems of adjustment in the United States are magnified by linguistic 
differences. The native ability of Puerto Ricans has been demonstrated by the 
remarkable way in which they have moved from an agricultural economy into 
the urbanized industrial life characteristic of our generation in Puerto Rico and 
the United States. A knowledge of English would help those who migrate to 
capitalize upon their inherent native ability.*’ 

Nevertheless, no matter how important the above considerations 
might be, it must be made clear that the educational system of Puerto 
Rico should not have as its goal education for migration or for the ex- 
port of human beings. The greatest effort should be made to equip the 
Puerto Rican people well, including offering them the training neces- 
sary for the mastery of English, to educate them in the best possible 
way, and in so doing, to help them to be good, capable citizens 
wherever they go. 






We must insist on certain basic ideas when we get to the theme of 
the teaching of [English : 

1. The technical and pedagogical problems of the teaching of 
English should not again become a political issue. No one in 
Puerto Rico at this moment denies the need of haying all skillful, 
capable persons learn good English. Dissent will mainly concern 
the methods and techniques that will help attain this goal. This 
is a technical matter to be solved by competent persons and one 
which requires research work and experimentation not yet done. 

2. T^e phrase “the teaching of English will be intensified” 
lends itself to confusion. The policy to be followed and reasons 
for it should be explained clearly, along with the psychological, 
pedagogical, and linguistic reasons that justify its adoption. 
Reports should be made specifically on what is being done and 
to what degree of effectiveness, in order to intensify the teaching 
of English. There should be :h^uent evaluation directed to cor- 
rect deficiencies and strengthen those aspects that deserve it. 

3. English is not the most important subject in the school cur- 
riculum. It is important, but not so much as to justify the deteri- 
oration of Spanish or the dearth of resources used for the teaching 
of other subjects like science, social studies, mathematics, and the 
arts. In evaluating school achievement we must take into con- 
sideration the fact that almost half of the school time is used in 
the teaching of English and the vernacular. 

4. The learning of languages is expensive both in money and in 
time, even among those who are well-endowed intellectually. It 
must be more expensive when dealing with education of masses. 
We cannot expect from all individuals a uniform proficiency in 
the mastery of a second language — or even of the vernacular. Not 
everyone learns languages with the same facility, and this is more 
true when there exist marked differences in opportunities at home, 
in the social environment and even in the school itself. 

5. The policy of taking the whole island as an area of experi- 
mentation when a change in language policy is contemplated 
should be avoided. Nobody has yet found the best and only way to 
teach a second language : In our case, the best way to teach English. 
The changes in policy with each new administration have proven 
to be expensive, and one cannot be sure that the present policy 
is the right answer to the educational problem. The frequent 
changes, made many times without reasonable experimentation, 
lower the morale of the teaching body, stimulate incredulity, and 
cause a decrease in the enthusiasm of those who must adapt them- 
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selves to new practices without having been convinced beforehand 
of their value, usefulness or justification. 

6. One of the obstacles faced by the teaching of English is the 
deficient way in which Spanish is being taught. If fourth and 
fifth grade students cannot read or write satisfactorily their own 
language, reading and writing in English should not be intro- 
duced to them : If the student does not have an adequate knowledge 
of his own language, it will be more difficult for him to learn a 
second language. So Spanish must be learned well not only for 
itself and because of what this learning means in terms of logical, 
free, spontaneous thought processes, aesthetic enjoyment, and ap- 
preciation of our own culture, but also because in order to learn 
English we must learn better Spanish. 

7. In teaching both English and Spanish, the fact must be kept 
in mind that aside from the educational opportunities offered in 
the school there is very little opportunity to hear or speak English 
outside the classroom. If the constructive linguistic opportunity 
is meager in the school and very scarce and poor out of it, this is 
an important factor that must be considered when judging th e 

• planning of the language teaching program in the country. 

8. As we are now free from outside interference to determine 
the language policy to follow in Puerto Rico, full responsibility 
falls on the educational leadership of this country. That is, we 
must accept as ours the attainments and the errors. Giving opin- 
ions and repeating experiences cannot substitute for experimenta- 
tion, no matter how extensive and difficult it may be. 

9. The recommendation made in the report by Fife and Manuel, 
the “Teaching of English in Puerto Rico,” that every child in 
Puerto Rico should be given the opportunity of learning some 
English is still valid, with the exceptions made above (see Num- 
ber 4) . This would mean that each student should be provided 
an opportunity for linguistic development to the limit of their 
ability. 

We have already said that in the teaching of languages “the best 
method” or “the only method” does not exist. “In reality there is no 
universal *best method’, since method depends on a number of vari- 
ables: objective, age, group ability, duration of instruction, are among 
them.” We would add : In Puerto Rico any method would be con- 
ditioned also by the quality and training of the teachers, the provision 
of teaching materials adapted to the environment and to the students, 
and by the effectiveness of supervision. 
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Drs. Manuel and Fife in their study of the “Teaching of English in 
Puerto Rico” state guiding principles which should have been taken 
into consideration : 

The Ideal o2 English for all Puerto Ricans must be Interpreted realistically, I.e., 
the mastery of English will be an objective to be attained only so far as the 
practical situation permits and the balance among competing educational needs 
shows, to be wise. Action will have to be determined, not by the failure to 
i-ecognize the need of English, but by the amount of English that can be learned 
with the time and energy which can be given to It without neglecting other 
educational objectives. A survey of these makes It apparent that now and so 
far In the future as the Department needs to plan. It would be fantastic to 
expect that the majority of the Puerto Ricans can be made efficient In nsngUah 
with any school program that can be put Into operation. The overwhelming 
number of young Puerto Ricans will learn Spanish at home and English, If It 
Is learned at all, outside the home. The mastery of English except In the 
natural situation, where It Is learned by association with those speaking the 
language. Is a difficult task, to be conquered only by the more gifted or the more 
persistent students. The cultural handicap of so many Puertd P.ir»nTi children, 
the short school life of so great a proportion and the part-time school day to 
which they are restricted, particularly in the rural districts, are severely 
limiting factors. The result is that while the use of English will continue to 
be an objective for the people of the Island, effective mastery at an advanced 
level can be a practical objective only for. those who have high ability and a long 
school life or those who have opportunity for acquiring it in a natural situation. 

In e^ablishing goals of English instruction it must be realized that many 
pupils will stop at relatively low levels of achievement. This should not lead, 
however, to a denial of the opportunity to learn nor to an over-emphasis of 
English in a futile effort to achieve skills beyond normal expectation. In gen- 
eral, children may be expected to make progress in English in proportion to their 
general ability, their opportunities, their motivation, and their mastery of the 
native language. Even if a child can learn only a little English in three or 
four years, the answer Is not to be found in intensifying the effort to teach 
English with the sacrifice of other important subjects but in longer schooling." 

The above quotation was taken from a report by Dr. Manuel and 
Dr. Rebert H. Fife, published in 1951 and the most thorough study 
on the matter which had 'been made till that time.®^ Unfortunately 
this report is little known, even in educational circles; if it had been 
read and used in a professional spirit, undoubtedly it would have con- 
tributed in a significant way to the advancement of the best practices in 
the teaching of English as a second language. 

There is one more idea expressed by Dr. H. T. Manuel in a special 
report prepared for the “Study of the Educational System,” an idea 
which needs to be emphasized : 

In improving language teaching, what Puerto Rico most needs is a program of 
experimentation to produce materials and to try out the products ot experi- 
mentation without unsettling schools by sudden shifts from one program to 
another which is untried. Problems of this magnitude cannot be solved over- 
night by the opinions of “experts”, and certainly not by experts whose attention 



is too narrowly limited. The program of experimentation should be broadly 
conceiyedt adequately financed, and carried forward over a period of years.** 

Dr. Ralph B. Long, professor of English from the University of 
Texas and currently head of the three departments of English at the 
University of Puerto Rico, in a report which he submitted as part of 
the overall study of the educational i^stem of Puerto Rico after 
10 months of intensive study of the probl^, eiqpressed himself thus : 

It is important to the healthy development of Wn giiah in Puerto Rico that 
the primary importance of Spanish be recognized at once. This is a Spanish- 
speaking island. Puerto Ricans are citizens of the United States, like Tbxans 
and residents of the District of Columbia ; but their citizenship does not involve 
any requirement that they speak English. Furthermore it is more and more 
apparent that the United States must demonstrate to the world a resi>ect for 
variety in language comparable to the reQ>ect it has long shown for variety 
in religion. Even among its citizens, the United States must accept varieties 
in language Just as — ^and the granting of statehood to Hawaii is significant 
here— it has to accept varieties in cultures and in racial origins. Political argu- 
ments for favoring English above Spanish in Puerto Rico are out of date. It is 
fortunate that this is so. 

^erything possible should be done to strengthen the teaching of Spanish in 
the schools of Puerto Rico. Satisfactory spelling, punctuation, and sentence 
structure should be established in Spanish ; skill in reading and in composition 
should be established in Spanish. These are difilcnlt tasks for mass education 
both in Spanldi and in E n g lish. It is a constant complaint of universities on 
the continent that entering students are deplorably weak in these basic wMiip in 
their home language, English, and that for this reason, as Howard Mumford 
Jones phrased it in a 1867 Newsletter of the America Council of Learned 
Societies— “the greater part of the time and energy of the largest single fraction 
of the staff of the American university is spent in doing, not what the 
school should have done, but what the grade school should have done.” 

Habits of accuracy and system in the reading and writing of Spanish are at 
the very greatest importance in Puerto Rico. Better work in almost every sub- 
ject taught in the schools, and <»rtainly in English, can be expected to result 
from strengthening the teadiing of reading and composition in Spanish. As 
Fife and Manuel wrote, the problem is to find out — ^“how two languages may 
best be learned with maxim um reinforcement one of the other and with fnintmnm 
interference.” . 

It was predictable that Fife and Manuel’s study should diow that generally 
“ability to read English varies with ability to read Spanish.” ” Even t^^e vocab- 
ularies employed in the two languages overlap greatly: first, because EngHah 
has borrowed so extensively frmn Latin and its modem descendants; second, 
because mudi of the new vocabulary of science and tedmology is traly inter- 
national and interlingual; third, because the Spanish of Puerto Rico, like the 
English of the continent, is hospitable to new vocabulary at the same Hmo that 
it maintains its phonological and grammatical integrity. 

R^rts of teadhers and supervisors alike make it dear that many children in 
the third and fourth grades, and some in even higher grades, still cannot read 
Spanish. It would seem wise to avoid having Puerto Rican children who 
cannot read Spanish begin work on written English. Reportedly in the high 
schools there is very little coordination of the work of Eng Hah teachers with 
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tbat of Spanish teadiers. It would seem Aat both languages would gain from | 

a certain amount of coordination at all levels. Hie teaching of grammar in ! 

both languages* for example, would gain if agreement on terminology could 
be reached. 

It is clear that materials for teaching English are better developed and better 
distributed than those for teaching Spanish. Obviously this should not be the 
case. More than a decade ago, in “Probjemas de educacl6n en Puerto Rico” | 

(1947) and again in "Problemas de lectura y lengua en Puerto Rico” (1948), 

Rodriquez Bou and his collaborators pointed out . the need of more and better 
Spanish readers, basic and supplementary, for the schools of Puerto Rico ; and 
their monumental "Recuento de vocabulario espafiol” provides one of the basic | 

tools for use in the making of readers in Spanish. Beresford L. Hayward has f 

more recently urged that materials for use in the teaching of reading in | 

Spanish should be developed as rapidly as possible.” | 

It is difficult to escape a strong impression that Spanish teaching in the schools | 

of Puerto Rico suffers also from the prevalence of mistaken ideas about what » 

Puerto Rican children need to learn in their work in Spanish. Thus it is disturb- | 

Ing to find one second-grade teacher, in a remote rural school, devoting precious | 

time to drilling her children on pronouncing the a of trajes and not pronouncing | 

the of hijo, and even more disturbing to be told by a teacher in a private school | 

that her children needed to be taught pure Gastillian Spanish first of all. In | 

Spanish in Puerto Rico as in English on the continent, what is needed is not ele- f 

gance or direct attacks on the dialect of the home and the community, but ability 
to read materials of increasing difficulty and to write with increasing effective- | 

ness. Puerto Rico is fortunate in having available advanced training of the very | 

highest quality in Spanish grammar and related subjects, but some of those who 
teach Spanish in the schools show no evidence of exposure to anything of the kind. 

Spanish should be granted the primacy, clearly and honestly. But at the same 
time it should be remembered always that English does have exceptional impor- 
tance in Pueito Rico, and will continue to have exceptional importance. Even an 
independent Puerto Rico, like an independent Cuba or Mexico, would look north 
as well as south — ^partly because of the predictable growth of such businesses as ' 

tourism, and party because many Puerto Ricans are already settled in the States I 

and would remain there.” 

Besides these views Dr. Long added in the same report : 

A series of English readers, with teaching aids, should be made. These should be 
carefully thought out, with attention given to interest, value of content, and effec- 
tiveness of style, not merely to vocabulary and grammatical structure. | 

There should be experimentation with the use of recordings, motion pictures, | 

and television as methods of bringing satisfactory models of spoken English to 
children in the lower grades. Here again the language should be used to com- 
municate subject matter oif genuine interest to the listening children, very possi- 
bly in the form of short plays with child actors the age of the listeners. The use 
of Engll^-language films as supplementary materials should be encouraged in 
the higher grades of the elementary schools and in high school.” 

Changes ^ould be made cautiously, and experimentation should always involve 
the collaboration, as Fife and Manuel urged, of psychologists and specialists in 
language.” Any appearance of sudden reversal of direction in the program is 
always undesirable: it is of extrmne importance that what has been built up 
laboriously with many years of effort be utilized. The problems to be solved 
are complex ones. The attack made on them should be energetic but never reck- 
less. A considerable degree of humility is necessary.” 
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n. Other Significant Factors in the Development of Education 

IN Puerto Rico and Their Relationship to the United States 

peoples’ faith and interest in education 

The attitudes of the people in the development of a free public school 
system are detennining factors in its orientation. Care should be 
taken, when passing judgment on these expressions, that they represent 
the voice of the enlightened citizens and the majority of the people and 
not that of the most vocal or articulate minorities. 

Twelve days after the American Flag had been raised at the Fortaleza the first 
step in bdialf of public education was taken by a number of representative citi- 
zens who met in assembly at the San Juan theater October 30, 1898. 

"As regards public education, the best meaim of advancing our people would be 
kindergartens and normal schools as established in the United States. Our 
elementary and superior schools should be transformed and graded according to 
modem pedagogic methods. Secondary instruction should be a continuation of 
the primary and a preparation for the superior and collegiate. Universal educa- 
tion idiould be introduced on the best m<^els of the United States. There should 
be established schools for adults, Sunday schools, schools of arts and trades, 
libraries, museums, academies of fine arts and literary clubs. Education must 
be obligatory and gratuitous and it must be compulsory on every municipality to 
sustain its own schools, the number being fixed by law with reference to the 
population. If the municipality be unable to support all the schools, the State 
should establieh the necessary ones. Grades of instruction should be three — ^the 
fundamental or that given by the public schools; the seccmdary, which should 
give positive notions on scientific, civic and technical subjects ; the professional, 
which comprehends the knowledge of jurisprudence, medicine, engineering, and 
technology, the universities to diiinse general knowledge of science for purpose 
of hi|d^ culture. For the formation of a competent body of teachers, it is neces- 
sary to establish normal schools for teachers of both sexes, normal schools for 
professors, normal schools for university teachers, and military and naval 
schools.” “ 

T-Tiese high hopes did not take into consideration that there were no 
adequate economic and human resources to put them into operation and 
that there were but very few trained teachers, extremely inadequate 
physical facilities, no textbooks or teaching materials, and that by the 
mere fact of a change in colonial government these hopes could not be 
changed into a plan of action. 

the first school laws 

The first school laws of Puerto Rico under the Government of the 
United States, as they were an attempt to organize a system of public, 
free, compulsory schools need to be summarized here. 

A law of May 1, 1899 : 

(a) Estoblished school boards. The military government tried 
unsuccessfully to establi^ school boards in 1898, but the attempt 
was given up in favor of the present highly centralized school 
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system, with practically no citizen participation. (We refer to 
this topic again in topic number 3 below.) 

(6) Defined public schools, rights of pupils, the school year and 
its divisions. 

(c) Abolished the fee system. 

(d) Made the public schools entirely free to pupils of all classes 
and degrees. 

(e) Established a graded system of schools in towns. 

(/) Prescribed a legal course of study. 

(g) Determined the legal qualifications of teachers in the pri- 
mary and secondary schools, and the university, and payment of 
the same. 

(A) Authorized the provision of free textbooks for the public 
schools. 

(i) Defined the relation of the municipalities to the public 
schools. 

(j) Authorized the establishment of high schools, a normal 
school and the organization as a professional school of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Bico. 

(A) Provided rules and regulations governing the finances and 
accounts of the bureau of education. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF INSULAR BOARD OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

AUGUST 2, 1899 

The system of school boards was a complete failure. There was no 
tradition of public and civic participation in solving community 
problems, or in school management. The Spanish tradition was 
paternalistic and hierarchical as exemplified by the key institutions 
at work — family. Government, church, army, landowners each of 
whom functioned as a big “pater familiae”. Somebody above 
“solved” the problems, somebody below asked “a father” to solve the 
problems. 

Dr. J. J. Osuna, thus states the problem of the two cultures coming 
together so suddenly : 

The aim of the American educators should have been to establish a system of 
public schools, based on local psychology, adapted to local needs; a system of 
public schools embracing American ideals of education and yet adapted to a 
Latin American civilization, and capable of being put into operation in such 
a civilization. But on the contrary the representatives of the United States, 
transplanted the American school system to Puerto Bico irrespective of condi- 
tions differing from those of the States.*’* 

Dr. Pedro A. Cebollero, in his doctoral dissertation, refers to this 
period in our educational development pointing to the fact that Com- 
missioner Brunbaugh thought that the school system would be a proper 
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instrument to prepare th? Puerto Ricans for Statehood and that 
‘•patriotic exercises held in the schools could foster the attainment 
of the aim.’’ 

With a rather naive faith in the ef9cacy of such means for the promotion of 
Americanization, he made the following report to the Governor of Puerto Bico: 

“In almost every city of the island, and at many rural schools, the children 
meet and salute the flag as it flung to the breeze * * * The pupils then sing 
America, Hail Columbia, The Star Spangled Banner, and other patriotic songs. 
The marvel is that they sing these in English. The flrst EngUnh many of them 
know is the English of our national songs. The influence is far-reaching * * * 
Washington’s Birthday exercises were proposed and outlined by this Depart- 
ment in a circular letter to the supervisors * * * The exercdses were a fltting 
occasion to display their patriotism and their school training. In each case the 
exercises consisted of patriotic songs and speeches on Washington and on 
patriotism by the 'people * * * At least 25,000 children participated in these 
exercises and perhaps 5,000 citizens joined in the patriotic demonstration. 
These exercises have done much to Americanize the island, much more than any 
other single agency. The young minds are being molded to follow the example 
I : of Washington * * * These exercises more than any other agency will aid in 

the speedy advance of these i>eople to statehood." ** 

I TEACHERS SEN^T TO THE UHITED STATES TO STDDT 

(a) During the summer vacation of 1899, 48 Puerto Rican teadi- 
ers were granted Government transportation to the United States in 
order that they might study the English language and American 
school methods. 

(5) The States of New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Min- 
nesota offered free tuition to Puerto Rican students in their normal 
schools, and the Chautauqua Assembly granted a like privilege. 

(<?) Picked youths from the public schools were sent to preparatory 
schools in ttie United States. By the summer of 1901, 219 pupils had 
been sent north. 

((f) In addition, some English teachers were brought to Puerto Rico. 

{e) Teachers conferences and meetings were organized. 

(/) Professional reading courses were instituted. 

(^) Study and travel in the States was provided (1904) . 

(A) Commissioner Lindsay made arrangements with the presidents 
of Harvard and Cornell University to have about 500 teachers study 
in their universities during a summer school of 6 weeks. He also made 

I arrangements with the War Department to have them transported to 

the United States at a charge of $1 a day while on the Government 
transport. 

COEDUCATION 

The Americans came to Puerto Rico from a country where the boys 
and girls went to school together, where women enjoyed greater free- 
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dom than in many other countries of the world, and where there was 
no appreciable difference of intellectual, social, and moral standards 
between men and women. They came into a civilization where it was 
thought morally wrong (and socially inconvenient) for boys and girls 
to go to school together, where woman by tradition was destined to 
submit herself to the will of man and where there was a marked con- 
trast between the intellectual, social and moral status of men and 
women. 

To establish an American coeducational ^stem of public education 
in such a society was to accomplish that which Spain and even all 
Europe had not yet accomplished ; it was to step in a day over centuries 
of Old World traditions, prejudices, and customs. But the coeduca- 
tional ^stem was established, and for the best, in only two decades 
it has so raised the intellectual, economic, social, and moral status of 
women that they are becoming more and more the equal of men eco- 
nomically, while every bit their equal intellectually and socially.®* 

IMPORTANCE OP STUDIES REQUIRINO MANUAL ACTIVITIES 

The traditional professions in Puerto Rico and in most European 
and Latin American countries were law, medicine, the priesthood, and 
pharmacy for men, and teaching services, and embroidery for girls. 
There was high regard for learning and learned individuals, espe- 
cially those interested in literature and the fine arts, who came to be 
classed as “intellectuals.” This lead to highly humanistic, verba- 
listic, formal intellectualized curricula. There was scant scientific 
tradition, and professions which required technical or vocational skills 
were held in low esteem. With such occupational distinctions, any 
work requiring manual activity was barred from an upper class society 
of means, as a general rule, and it was considered not proper for the 
sons or daughters of the rich even to get their hands dirty in the per- 
fomance of a manual task. Hence it was important to institute studies 
of manual training, home economics and agriculture, not only as a 
means of bringing about better home conditions, but also to transform 
the viewpoint of the people on manual labor, to exalt the dignity of 
labor and to show that in these “humble” occupations lie hidden 
possibilities of professions as honorable as any of the traditional ones 
and in some cases more remunerative. 

TEXTBOOKS AND PRINTED MATERIALS 

One of the main features of American education is the preoccupa- 
tion with the constant revision of the school curriculum. Part of this 
revision includes the importance attached to books and written ma- 
terials and their adequate utilization. 
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On the arrival of the American school authorities, they found such textbooks as 
“Epitome of Spanish Grammar;’’ “Grammar of the Spanish Royal Academy;’’ 
pamphlets on the rules of syntax and orthography, several catechisms of the 
church ; several books on Bible history, mostly in catechism form ; a «wiaii 
geography of Puerto Rico and a general geography of Palucia ; a short history of 
Spain in catechism form and several readers such as Juanito and Oarrefio. 
Such books could not be used with the establishment of the new public school 
system. 

• • • one of the first things American publishers did was to have standard 
American textbooks hastily translated into Spanish. For lack of something bet- 
ter many of these were adopted, but none of them had 'been prepared with special 
view of the needs of the Island. 

* * * Readers with stories on sleighing and skating parties could not Jbe ap- 
preciated by the children as well as if they had treated of swimming parties 
or even picnics • • • and problems of arithmetic on apples, peaches, i)ears, 
bushels, and what not, could not be appreciated by the children as if they had 
been on bananas, nisperos, aguacates, oranges, and fanegas or quintales.** 

From 1906 to 1911 a slow development for the production of books 
adapted to the insular environment was started. But most of the 
books continued to be American texts. The tendency was to copy, 
adapt, and imitate. The report of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926, states : 

Both the Spanish and Bhglish books refiect continental culture. Indeed, the 
whole course of study has been patterned on the curriculum of the schools of 
continental United States. It is the judgment of the Commission that this prac- 
tice should be modified. The materials inculded in the reading books should be 
constructed to fit Porto Rican conditions. The children are living in an environ- 
ment which is unlike that of most of the children of continental United States. 
Social customs are almost foreign. The Porto Rican people have a unique per- 
sonality that should be preserved and their culture should be developed and 
passed on through a curriculum peculiar to it That means that instead of adopt- 
ing reading books made on continental models the character of the material in- 
cluded in the reading books should be determined completely by the modes of 
living and the problems and conditions of the Porto Rican people." 

In 1947 the research division of the superior council on educa- 
tion made a study of the textbooks in use in the schools of Puerto Rico. 
Although there had been some improvement, still old translated or 
adapted books were too much in use, the quantity and quality was de- 
ficient, and most books and reading materials were the same as those 
used in the States — not adapted to the interests, experiences, attitudes, 
ideals, and customs of the children of Puerto Rico.®^ 

The Institute of Field Studies of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in its survey of 1948-49 on “Public Education and the Future 
of Puerto Rico : A Curriculum Survey,” reports : 

Information on the printed materials for instruction purchased by the Insular 
Department of Education for that year (1946-47) shows that 267,611 books were 
purchased by the department; that 145,803 or 56 percent of these, were in 
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Spanish ; that 121,808, or 44 percent were in English. They had originally been 
prepared for continental pupils.” 

This report further adds : 

These books written in Spanish, like those prepared in English, do not in most 
cases deal with the culture and life of Puerto Rico « * * 

The books dealing with citizenship and science were largely in English and 
were published by textbook companies for the schools on the Continent. * * * 
The books used by the high school students, except those for Spanish classes, are 
usually written in English and published in the United States.” 

In 1948-49 more materials were developed, but — 

* * * approximately one-third of the printed materials used in the elementary 
and junior high schools are written for children on the Continent, while with the 
exception of the books used in Spanish classes, all high school texts are prepared 
for youth in secondary schools in the United States. 

Puerto Rican children spend much time reading about little boys and girls in 
the United States riding tricycles, playing in boats, and having luxurious doll 
houses in spacious playrooms. At the only time during which thousands of the 
children will have an opportunity to learn how to live 'better lives in Puerto 
Rico, they are spending long hours of each school year reading about haystacks, 
steam shovels, skating on the ice, and sliding down hill in the snow. 

In the urban junior and senior high schools through the Island * * * youth 
have printed materials in social studies which deal only with the history and 
government of the United States and with the trends in world government. 
The pupil reads materials dealing with the colonists’ arrival in America, the 
establishment of the new country, the rivalry between the North and the South, 
and the emergence of the United States as a world power. Because of the 
relationship existing between Puerto Rico and the United States, and because 
of the importance today of world understanding, materials dealing with the 
government and history of the Continent should be available to these children, 
it is true. However, it is unrealistic to expect an educational program to meet 
the needs and abilities of children in Puerto Rico unless most of the materials 
deal with the development of Puerto Rico, its culture, its government, its socio- 
economic problems, its relationship with the United States, and its role among 
Latin American nations.” 

So it goes in science materials, in public health, and all other fields. 

The problem of textbooks prepared for the United States is further 
complicated by their grade-level designation. Books prepared for a 
certain grade level in the United States are not suited for those levels 
in Puerto Rico. If used in lower grades the interest level will not be 
appropriate. 

These are the same difficulties reported in the “Study of the Edu- 
cational System” published in 1961, especially in relation to textbooks 
used in English classes. 

(a) The situations, experiences, activities presented are scarcely 
related to the Puerto Rican environment. 

(&) Most books are not written for Puerto Rican children. 
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(<?) The vocabulary, according to grade placement, is too difficult 
for our children. 

(d) The topics, when books are placed in lower grades, result in 
very little interest for children. 

(e) Similar shortcomings are found in books assigned to the inter- 
mediate and high schools — in science, social studies, history, etc. 

Nonetheless there has been considerable progress in preparing books 
with vocabulary control, better illustrations, written in series, and 
closer to children’s interests and experiences. Still there is a long 
way to go. 

SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 

When the American troops occupied Puerto Rico in the year 1898, 
they brought with them the principle of the separation of church and 
stale and the religious freedom which is implied in the Constitution 
of the United States. The public schools were freed from religious 
influence, the Insular Government was forbidden to spend public 
money for religious purposes, and Protestant missionaries followed 
in the wake of the troops to undertake religious campaigns and to 
make converts.^^ Protestantism in Puerto Rico has been considered 
both as a liberalizing influence on the humble people and at the same 
time regarded by many as a significant factor in Americanization. 
It has been egalitarian, an important factor in education, social wel- 
fare, and a positive influence on the upbringing of children and youth. 
From the beginning, protestant sects and missions emphasized educa- 
tion and health, as exemplified by some of the institutions they 
founded. 

MILITARY SERVICE AND EDUCATION 

As American citizens the Puerto Ricans are bound to military serv- 
ice. During the First World War some 18,000 Puerto Rican soldiers 
were enlisted. Of these, 13,733 went through Selective Service. The 
Second World War saw 65,034 persons enlisted, of whom 59,415 went 
through Selective Service. The Korean conflict enlisted 43,434 of 
whom 37,654 went through Selective Service. Ninety-two percent of 
these persons enlisted voluntarily. These persons were under the 
rules and regulations, discipline, language, and procedures of the 
American Army. There is no need to specify the habits, attitudes, 
values, and cultural influences they were subjected to. 

From the time the Universal Military Training and Service Act first 
went into effect and up to 1963, 350,702 Puerto Ricans have been regis- 
tered with the Selective Service. Of these a total of 81,205 inductees 
have served their term in the service, and there were 7,625 on active 
duty as of the end of the year 1963. These considerable numbers 
of persons have been in direct conflict with and under the inevitable 
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influence of the North American cidture. The same influences affect 
the university students who enter the ROTC. 

From 1940-41 to 1964-65, the yearly enrollment of university stu- 
dents of military and air sciences in the University of Puerto Rico 
ROTC totals 38,854. During the same period a total of 1,991 
commissions were granted. 

Besides these direct influences the civil population was also affected 
by the war efforts. The First World War brought about an intensifica- 
tion of the teaching of home economics, agricultural instruction, 
health programs, and extracurricular activities mainly centered 
around athletics. It is to be remembered that the first soldiers who 
arrived in Puerto Rico after the Spanish American War introduced 
many ideas on physical education, recreation and athletics in general. 
During the Second World War these same influences were intensified. 
Also during the First World War the schools participated in selling 
war savings and thrift stamps and liberty bonds. The Victoiy Boys 
and Junior Red Cross left a permanent impact in school extracurricu- 
lar activities. Certainly civic activiti^, civic attitudes, community 
participation, fair play, and sense of cooperation are among the values 
which these movements impart in the school programs. On the other 
hand, these organizations, when misused and misrepresented, are con- 
sidered as politically oriented Americanization agencies, more so whra 
their directors do not even take pains to use the Spanish language in 
ceremonies, publications, signs, ^mbols, songs, rituals. 

The educational repercussions of these wars may be judged by the 
number of laws approved by the Congress of the United States and 
extended to Puerto Rico by which thousands of veterans were able to 
pursue some type of education at any level of the educational ^stem. 
During the period comprised from January 27, 1944, to January 31, 
1965, a grand total of 15,373 veterans pursued training in institutions 
of higher learning (5,113 veterans of World War U and 9,869 of the 
Korean conflict plus 261 under the benefits of Public Law 87-815 and 
chapter 35) ; 70,804 pursued studies below college level; 1^72 received 
farm training and 2,639 on-the-job training. In all, 90,188 veterans 
improved their educational level. 

Up to January 1960 over 53,000 diplomas of elementary, Intermediate and high 
school had been granted to veterans. Besides 6,000 certificates on trades were 
Issued. To this must be added 14,000 gimeral achievement tests and 16,000 
classification tests. In 1047 only 4 percent of the veterans had one or more years 
of college education, while at the same time the academic preparation of 48 
percent was one or more years of elementary schooL** 

The significance of these figures may be earily analyzed. The esti- 
mated distribution of enlisted insular personnel in the Armed Forces 
during World War II, by years of education, riiows, for exunple that 
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only 2^14 persons had some collie education. These data show an 
increase to 15,373 or seven times the number of persons reported for 
World War II. There were 26,052 persons with education from 1 to 6 
years of school. Although we do not have the facts by separate years 
of schooling after 1960, it is an outstanding fact that 70,804 veterans 
pursued studies below collie level. Of significance is also the fact 
that 85,866 persons benefited by readjustment training and 2,681 on 
vocational rehabilitation. The amount of $336,151,296 spent in train- 
ing allowance, tuition and supplies, and reporting allowance is an 
amount that certainly would have an impact in any educational 
enterprise. 

FOFULATIOlt 

School enrollment, provision of trained teachers, physical facilities, 
t^ching aids and materials, lunchroom programs and their nutri- 
tional consequences, and student transportation, all are affected by the 
population explosion, by migration and the movement of people from 
the rural to the urban zone. In population matters we have generally, 
although endowed with reason and scientific knowledge of the facts, 
assumed the attitude of the ostrich that sticks its head in the sand so 
as not to see the problem. The increase in population will force us to 
keep running fast to stay in the same place socially, economically and 
educationally.” 

1. PopuT/Oitoth ddtd o/nd potcnticd school cuToZhncnt .^* — ^Population 
projections for Puerto Rico are prepared on the basis of three factors, 
which, according to past experiences, have been the determinants of 
population changes in the island-fertility, mortality, and migration. 

(а) On the basis of these factors the official population projection 
predicts that the total population of Puerto Rico will increase from 
2,358,000 ” inhabitants as of July 1, 1960, to 3,562,563 inhabitants by 
July 1, 1979. Population calculations prepared under the presump- 
tion of a net migration of zero persons (between 1960 and 1980) in- 
dicate the possibility that the total population of Puerto Rico by July 
1979 might be 4,031,675 inhabitants and not the 3,562,563 which the 
official projection foretells. ( See graph No. I. ) 

(б) According to the official population projection the school-age 
population for the elementary and secondary levels (6-18 years of 
age) will increase from 789,831 persons in 1960 to 1,103,884 persons 
in 1979; for the university level (ages 19-22) there will be an increase 
from 152,914 persons in 1960 to 225,426 in 1979. According to the 
other population projection (zero migration) these increases may be 
to 1,227,601 in the 6-18 years age group and to 284,262 persons in the 
19-22 years age group in 1979. (SeegraphNo.il.) 

(c) Total enrollment from first to twelfth grade in public day 
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schools and accredited private schools as projected by the Research 
Office of the Superior Educational Council, may be 1,042,363 students 
for the school year 1979-80, in contrast to the 1963-64 enrollment of 
668,949 students. ( See graph No. III. ) 

(d) The total enrollment estimate of 1,042,363 students which has 
been indicated for the school year 1979-80 implies that in that school 
year enrollment in public schools and a(x:redited private schools of 
Puerto Rico may be equivalent to 94 pen>nnt of the 6- to 18-year-old 
population that, according to the official population projection, Puerto 
Rico will have by 1979. Total enrollment registered in the school 
year 1962-63 represented 83.2 percent of the 6- to 18-year-old popula- 
tion of Puerto Rico in that year. 

(e) Projection CSE-E-6 (recommended to be adopted as the of- 
ficial goal for the elementary and secondary levels of the Puerto Rican 
school system) predicts that the enrollment in the elementary level 
(1st to 6th grades) will increase from 432,195 students registered for 
the school year 1962-63 to 628,328 students in the school year 1979-80; 
for the junior high school level (7th to 9th grade) it predicts an 
increase from 142,398 students in 1962-63 to 245,168 in 1979-80; and 
for the high school level (10th to 12th grade) it predicts an increase 
from 82,857 students in 1962-63 to 168,867 in 1979-80. (See graph 
No. IV.) 

(/) In the school year 1962-63, there were enrolled in the 12th 
grade 25 students for every 100 that had enrolled in the 1st grade 11 
years before (1951-52). Projection CSEj-E- 6 predicts that in the 
school year 1979-80 this figure will be 50.4 for every 100 students en- 
rolled in the first grade 11 years before. Projection CSE-E-6 is the 
projection accepted officially in education planning. 

(gr) In 1947-48, a total of 6,550 students graduated from high 
school, both public day ^hools and accredited private schools; in 
1954-55 this number increased to 10,054 students and in 1963-64 to 
20,392 students. In the school year 1979-:80, the number of 12th grade 
graduates may be 34,566 or 42,390 or 50,162, according to projections 
OSE-GES-2, 5 and 8, respectively, for 12th grade graduates. (See 
graph No. V.) 

(A.) On examining our population reality (population facts) in 
1930, 1940, 1950, and 1960, we find that in 1930 the people had a shorter 
life span than in the subsequent decades. By 1965 life expectancy baa 
increased considerably and the young population goes on increasing 
rapidly. When the school-age population is considered in propor- 
tion to the total population, it does not show sudden or great changes 
as times goes by. Nevertheless, when the number of school-age per- 
sons in the total population is considered, a continuous increase year 
after year in this number is noticed and the changes from one decade 
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to the other are considerable. School population in the 6- to 18-years- 
of-age group (elementary and secondary levels) represents more or 
less a third of the total population and according to the official pro- 
jection this proportion will continue being nearly the same in the 
next 5-year periods. Nevertheless, in terms of number of persons this 
population group will increase from 789,831 persons in 1960 to 
1,103,884 in 1979. 

The s^e thing happens with the 19- to 22-year-old population 
(university level) . Its fluctuation in terms of proportion to the total 
population IS not pronounced, but in absolute numbers it is predicted 
that It will increase from 152,914 persons in 1960 to 255,426 in 1979. 

Total enrollment in public day schools and accredited private 
schools (grades 1 to 12) increased from 226,550 students in 1929-30 
to 668,949 in 1963-64. The increase corresponding to public day 
schools was from 221,197 students to 606,608 and in the accredited 
pnvate schools from 5,353 students to 62,341. According to enroU- 
ment predictions of Projection CSE-E-6 in the school year 1979-80, 
the total enrollment in these schools will be 1,042,363 students — 946,466 

m public day schools and 95,897 in accredited private schools. ( See 
graph No. VI.) 

(^) '^e first year enrollment in public and accredited private 
umvereity level institutions in Puerto Rico increased from 3,425 stu- 
dents in 1950-51 to 9,915 students in 1964-65. It is predicted that 
this enrollment may go up to 17,873 students (Projection CSE-UI-5), 
22,355 (Projection CSE-UI~12) or 27,021 (Projection CSE-UI-27) 
in the school year 1979-80. (See graph No. VII.) 

(j) Total enrollment at university level increased from 1,871 stu- 
dents in the ^hool year 1929-30 to 36,834 students in the school year 
1964-65. It is predicted that the total enrollment at university level 
may be 66,196 students (Projection CSE-UT-15), 82,796 (Projection 
CSE— UT— 27) or 100,078 (Projection CSE— UT-54) in the school 
year 1979-80 according to the minimum, intermediate, and maximum 
projections. (See graph No. VIII.) 

(k) Enrollment coefficient at university level (relation between total 
enrollment and the number of persons of ages 19 to 22 years old) 
increased from 7.73 percent in 1949-50 to 19.26 percent in 1962-63. 
The three projections of university enrollment indicated before for 
the school year 1979-80, imply that in that year the total enrollment 
in university level institutions may be equivalent to 25.92 percent 
(Projection CSE-UT-15), to 32.41 percent (Projection CSE-UT- 
27) or to 39.18 percent (Projection CSE— UT-54) of the 19- to 22-year- 
old population that Puerto Rico will have by 1979 according to the 
official population projection. 

(l) In 1949-50, 1,214 bachelor’s degrees were granted by public 
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and accredited private university-level institutions of Puerto Rico; in 
1954-55 this number increased to 1,463 bachdor’s d^rees, in 1959-60 to 
2,152 and in 1962-63 to 2,676. In the school year 1970-80 the number 
of bachelor’s degrees that these institutions may grant will be 6,355 
or 7,948 or 9,608 according to Projections CSE-GU-2, 5 and 8, respec- 
tively, for bachelor degree graduates. (See graph No. IX.) 

(m) Total enrollment in public and accredited private university- 
level institutions increased from 1,010 students in the school year 1919- 
20 to 36,834 in 1964-65. The increase corresponding to the public 
sector (University of Puerto Rico) was from 744 students in 1919-20 
to 24,025 in 1964-65 and that for the accredited private universities 
from 405 students to 12,025. According to the enrollment predicted 
by Projection CSE-UT-27 (whose adoption is reconunended as official 
goal for the university level of the Puerto Rican school ^stem), in 
the school year 1979-80 total enrollment for the university level will 
be 82,796 students — 64,581 students in the public sector (University 
of Puerto Rico) and 18,215 in the accredited private universities. 
(See graph No. X.) 

(n) In the school year 1962-63 accredited private schools and public 
day schools jointly enrolled in their kindergartens a total of 7,112 
students. This figure is equivalent to 10.8 percent of the 5-year-old 
children in the population of Puerto Rico as of July 1, 1962. 

(o) Kindergarten enrollment projections predict that for the school 
year 1979-80 the number of children for whom accommodations may 
have to be provided might go up to 36,362 (Projection CSEJ-K-1), 
45,077 (Projection CSE-K-2) or 58,099 (Projection CSE-K-3) . (See 
graph No. XI.) These enrollment predictions for the school year 
1979-80 would be equivalent to 36.3 percent, 45.0 percent, and 58.0 
percent, respectively, of the number of 5-year-old children there will 
be in the population by July 1, 1979, according to the official popula- 
tion projection. 

ip) 7,112 children who were enrolled in kindergartens in 

the school year 1962-63, a total of 1,586 were enrolled in the public 
schools and 5,526 in accredited private schools. According to the 
projections, in the school year 1979-80 enrollment in public kinder- 
gartens might vary from a minimum of 23,344 students to a Tna-Tinniiiin 
of 51,946, and in kindergartens of accredited private schools enroll- 
ment might vary from a minimum of 7,053 students to a irmTimntn of 
13,018 students. 

{q) The additional number of teachers the educational ^stem will 
need between 1965 and 1980 at the elementary and secondary levels 
to take care of the enrollment increases predicted would be 11,444 or 
9,901 according to the two suppositions on which calculations are based 
(35 students per teacher in the elementary level and 30 in the secondary 
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in the first case or 40 in the elementary and 35 in the secondary in the 
second case). The assumption that these jobs will be filled presup- 
poses that 100 percent of the graduates enter the teaching professions. 
Actually not more than 80 percent of those persons with normal degree 
and about 60 percent of those with a bachelor’s degree enter the teach- 
ing profession. We are not taking into this consideration those who 
would have to be prepared to substitute for the persons who leave 
school because of illness, retirement, or the attraction of other jobs. 
Teachers are not prepared in 1 day. 

(z*) The additional number of teachers the university level will need 
between 1965 and 1980 to take care of the increase in enrollment accord- 
ing to Projection CSE-UT-27 may be 4,122 or 3,299 according to the 
two suppositions upon which calculations are based ( 12 and 15 students 
per teacher) . 

2. Migration . — ^The problems posed by emigration cannot be more 
objectively analyzed than by the reports and papers presented by Drs. 
Jos5 L. Janer and Jose L. Vazquez. Both are outstanding demog- 
raphers. It is enlightening to read about their views which are 
devoid of accommodation to political or religious consideratio ns . 

Although net emigration has shown a distinctly declining tendency during the 
last three fiscal years, the net emigration of native bom Puerto Ricans has 
continued to increase throughout the same period according to the officially 
recorded migration statistics. This apparent paradox is explained by an increase 
in the net immigration of persons born outside Puerto Rico. In 1960-61 (the 
only year for which the necessary data are available) over 71 percent of these 
non-native immigrants were of non-Puerto Rican ancestry. [See table of Com- 
position of Immigration, 1963 Economic Report to the Governor, p. 113.] 

Although it is perhaps too early to estimate what the true consequences of 
such a population displacement process may eventually be, if its intensity is 
maintained in the future, it would be well to keep a close watch on its evolution, 
because in the long run it may happen, that whatever achievement statistics the 
Island may be able to wave throughout the world as evidence of her success in 
her fight against poverty and socioeconomic stagnation may not be tmly repre- 
sentative of changes in the Puerto Ricans’ situation, unless all the thousands 
of Puerto Ricans “voluntarily” exiled in the slums of New York, Chicago and 
other mainland cities be taken into account. [See the tables included.] 



Composition of immigration 
[Periods indicated from April to April] 





1956-«0 


1080-63 


ig62-«3 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


77,328 


100.0 


86,800 


loao 


40,200 


loao 


Bom in Puerto Blco and bom abroad of 
Puerto Rican descent . 


47,786 

2^111 

3,432 


01.8 

33.8 

14 


63,800 

8,700 

13,300 


714 

lai 

16.6 


33,000 

1000 

2,300 


82.1 

12.2 

6.7 


Bom in United States of non-Fiierto 
Rican orlsin 


Foreign bom of non*Puerto Rican origi^. 
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Annual ratea of immigration to Puerto Rieo 
[From April to April] 







1900-08 


1002-08 


Total 


1A«0 


28^000 


40,200 


Bom in Puerto Rioo and bom abroad of Puerto Rican desoent. 
Bnm in Puerto Ri(^. 


9,000 


21,000 


38,000 


7,900 

%400 


10^200 

5^000 


20,000 
7^ 


SrMdof Puerto Rican descent 


Bom in the United States of non-Puerto Rican descent 

Foreign bom of non-Puerto Rican descent 


TOO 


2^000 

4,400 


4,000 

%aoo 



It is highly possible that the present political situation in some areas of the 
Caribbean may have had much to do with these rapid incrmnents in immigration 
of non-native popnlaticm, according to recent reports on the subject. But, conti- 
nental Americans are also coming in relatively great numbers to the Island as 
technicians, skilled operatives, and businessmen. Some evidence of this current 
is obtained from a comparison of the 1950 and 1900 censuses. Apparmitly then, 
what has been happening during the last years has been an exchange of popula- 
tion on the Island and not a radical decline in mnigratlon of native Puerto Ricans 
as one might infer from a superficial glance at the net balance figures. 

Puerto Rican emigration, in contrast with previous overseas movements, is a 
two way current. Net migration, the difference between arrivals and departures, 
is a very «™aii fraction of the total gross movement (arrivals plus departures) . 
While in 1900 the total gross movement amounted to 1339,000 persons, net mni- 
gration was only 16,000 (1.2 percent of the total gross figure). It must be 
remembered that there is considerable evidence that Puerto Ri ca n s do not con- 
sider themsjlves permanent emigrants. They go to the United States with the 
hope of making some money and thoi coming back to buy a farm, a house, or small 
business enterprise and spend the rest <ff their lives here. They also tend to 
come back after retirement or when jobs opportunities are limited by age. This 
well known Ihct should move those who want to keep on pusdiing pe<^le off their 
Island to a reevaluation of their present policies under the guidance of a more 
humanistic socio-economic philosophy.” 



Net out-migration: Puerto Rieo 



Namit- 

migration 

(Number 

Fiitat year of perione) FUeal year 

1939- 40 - 1,008 1952-53-. 

1940- 41 500 1953-54... 

1941- 42 — - 928 1954r-55.. 

1942- 43 2,601 1955-56.. 

1943- 44 8, 088 1956-57. . 

1944- 45 - - 11,003 1957-58.. 

1945- 46 24,621 1958-59.. 

1946- 47 35,144 1959-60... 

1947- 48 28,031 1960-61.. 

1948- 49 33,086 1961-62.. 

1949- 50 34,155 1962-63.. 

1950- 51 41,920 1963-64. _ 

1951- 52 61,658 



Net out- 
ntgnUen 
dumber 
ofperttme) 

74,603 
44, 209 
31, 182 
61,647 
48, 284 
25, 956 
37, 212 
23, 742 
13, 762 
11,363 
4,798 
4,366 






Source of information: Negociado de An41i^ Econdmico y Social, Junta de 
Planificaci6n, **Informe Econdmico al Gobemador, 1964,” p. lo6. 
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Table A . — Persona of Puerto Rican origin in coterminous United States and New 

Forfc City: t9t0 to 1960 



Nativity and year 



Puerto Rican birth: 

I860- 

1960- 

1040 

1930 

1920 

1910 

Puerto Rican parentage: > 

1960 

1960- 



United States 


New York City 


Total 

number 


Percent of 
increase 


Number 


Percent of 
total 


616^384 


172.2 


429,710 


69.8 


226,110 


223.2 


187,420 


82.9 


69,967 

62,774 

11,811 


32.6 

346.8 


61,463 

(>) 

7,364 


87.8 


680.6 


62.3 


1,613 




664 


36.6 


272,278 


261.8 


182,864 


67.2 


76,266 




68^460 


77.7 



1 Not available. 

3 Bom in the United States. 



U.S. census ofpopulation 1960, Puerto Ricans in the United States, final report 

PC(2)-ID, p. viii. 



Table B . — Characteristics of Puerto Ricans in the United States and in Puerto 

Rico: 1960 



Item 


Total 


United States 




Puerto 
Rican birth 


Puerto 
Rican 
parentage > 


Puerto 

Rico 


Totaljpopulatlon: 

Mues/100 females 


100.0 


99.3 


101.8 


98.0 


Median age 

Persons 14 years old and over: 


21.4 


27.9 


6.9 


18.4 


Median years of schooling completed: 










Male 


a4 


8.2 


10.3 


ai 


Female 

Percent in labor force: 


8.2 


8.0 


10.8 


6.6 


Male 


79.6 


80.6 


70.2 


65.7 


Female 


36.3 


36.3 


36.0 


20.0 


Median income 

Percent single: 


$2,633 


$2,613 


$2,868 


$819 


Male 


31.1 


29.1 


48.8 


37.4 


Female 


21.9 


20.1 


39.2 


28.6 


Percent widowed or divorced: 


Male 


3.0 


3.1 


2.6 


4.2 


Female 


10.6 


11.1 


6.1 


12.5 


Percent enrolled in schools: 


Persons 6 to 24 years old 


69.8 


60.8 


77.6 


66.4 


Persons 16 and 17 years old 


61.2 


68.0 


74.9 


47.1 



< Bom in the United States. 



of information: U.S. census of population 1960, Puerto Ricans in the United States, final report 
Pu(2)-ID, p. vili. 



* * • our fellow countrymen have had to compete in the past and will have to 
compete in the future not with the 70 million persons who make up the labor 



force of the United States, but with the group of “non-skilled” «ti«i “semi-skilled” 
laborers of two cities, New York and Chicago. It is precisely at these places 
that unemployment is really critical in the United States. At present, 80 percent 
of the total of unemployed persons are within the category of non-skilled and 
semi-skilled workers. This, of course, is attributed in part to the radical growth 
of the group of unexperienced persons who are looking for their first job. This 
is due to a great extent also to the recent tendency towards automation in the 
American industry. There should be no doubt that on considering the supply in 
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Total number of persons of Puerto Rican birth and parentage by sex, for the United 
States and selected States, and median years of school completed by persms of this 
group of 14 years and over: I960 



Item 



Toted. 



Male... 

Femede. 



California (total)... 

Mede 

Female 

Illinois (total) 

Mede 

Female 

New Jersey (total). 

Male 

Female 

New York (total).. 

Male... 

Female 



Puerto 

Rican 

blrtband 

parentage 


Puerto 

Rican 

birth 


Puerto 

Rican 

parentage 


Median years of sebool completed 
by persons of 14 years and over 


Puerto 

Rican 

blrtband 

parentage 


Puerto 

Rican 

birth 


Puerto ! 

Rican 1 

parentage 

1 

i 


892,613 


617,066 


276,467 






i 

! 








446,361 

446,162 


307,408 

309,648 


138,963 

136,604 


8.4 

8.2 


8.2 

8.0 


10.3 i 

10.8 i 


(28,108) 

14,461 

13,667 

(36,081) 

10,126 

16,066 

(66,361) 

29,002 

26,340 

(642,622) 

313,202 

329,420 


(16,479) 

7,077 

7,602 

(26,843) 

13,893 

11,060 

(39,770) 

21,030 

18,749 

(448,686) 

216,796 

232,790 


(12,629) 

6,474 

6,166 

(10,238) 

6,233 

6,006 

(16,672) 

7,972 

7,600 

(104,037) 

97,407 

06,630 








9.1 

9.2 


8.7 

8.8 


15.1 

10.2 i 


8.0 

7.3 


7.9 

7.1 


8.8 1 

9.3 i, 


7.9 

7.7 


7.7 

7.4 


10.1 

11.2 


8.4 

8.2 


8.2 

8.0 


10.4 

11.0 



Source of information: U.S. census of population 1060, Puerto Ricans in the United States, final report 
PC(2)-ID, pp. 2-11, table 1, and pp. 12-17, table 2. 



Persons of Puerto Rican birth and parentage, by State: 1960 



state 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho.. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.. 



Mississippi, 
cuil.... 



Missou 



Total 


Puerto 

Rican 

Birtb 


Puerto 

Rican 

Parent- 

age 


state 


Total 


Puerto 

Rican 

Birtb 


Puerto 

Rican 

Parent- 

age 


663 


409 


254 


Montana 


63 


41 


12 


662 


476 


87 

624 


Nebraska 


333 


235 


98 


1,008 

207 


484 


Nevada - - 


179 

212 


87 

147 


92 

66 


137 


70 


New Hampshire 


28,108 

844 


16,479 

471 


12,629 

373 


New Jersey 

New Mexico 


65,a^l 

433 


39,779 

248 


16,672 

184 


16,247 


11,192 


4,076 


New York 


642,622 


448,586 


194,037 


773 


633 


240 


North Carolina 


1,866 


1,300 


uQD 


1,373 


1,001 


372 


North Dakota 


68 


36 


32 


19,536 

2,334 


14,246 


6,290 

697 


Ohio 


13,940 

1,398 


9,227 

934 


4,713 

464 


1,737 


Oklahoma 


4,289 


1,197 


3,092 


Or^on 


233 


117 


116 


60 


36 


24 


Pennsylvania 


21,206 

447 


14,669 


6,647 


36,081 


25,843 


10,238 


Rhode Island 


305 


142 


7,218 

226 


4,781 


2,437 


South Carolina 


1,114 


847 


267 


131 


96 


South Dakota 


124 


65 


69 


1,136 


829 


307 


Tennessee 


499 


326 


174 


1,376 


1, 130 


246 


Texas 


6,050 


3,869 


2, 181 


1,936 


1,204 


731 


Utah 


473 


193 


280 


403 


249 


164 


Vermont 


108 


61 


47 


3,229 


1,904 


1,326 

1,763 


Virginia 


2,971 


2,031 


940 


6,217 


3,454 
2, 175 


Washington 


1,738 


1,280 


458 


3,806 


1,631 


West Virginia 


262 


106 


146 


387 


176 


211 


Wisconsin 


3,674 


2,662 


1,022 


301 


192 


109 


Wyoming 


60 


30 


20 


940 


571 


369 









Source of information: U.S. census of population 1960, Puerto Ricans in the United States, fined report 
PC(2)-ID, pp. 103-104, table 16. 



the labor market of the United States, North Americans will be preferred, simply 
because of their superiority in terms of language, education and occupational 
dexterity. 

Mass migration, and for an indefinite time, is an expensive solution to the 
population problem. Puerto Rico, up to the present, has been preparing its 
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people, paying for their breeding, education and training, only to see how a good 
part of them go away to produce in another place. The only economic profit we 
have had in relation to the people who migrate, is that we have had less mouths 
to feed and occasional remittance of money to relatives or friends. In terms of 
averages, migration is taking away the best educated people; the average of 
school years completed by the migrant group was more than 8 in 1960, compared 
to 4 % for the resident population. 

At the same time mign^ation is fattening itself from the age gn^oups where eco- 
nomic production is greatest. During the decade 1950-1960 seventy percent of 
the migrants were persons 15-39 years old. For the reason that it has been 



taking away more “arms” than “mouths”, migration has resulted in an increase 



in the load of dependency. If we define dependents as persons below 20 years 
of age and those 65 and over, we find that between 1940 and 1960 there has been a 
great increase in dependency. In 1940, for every 100 persons in the work ages 
(20-64 years old) there were 122 dependents (as defined before). By 1950 this 
ratio had already increased to 133 and in 1960 it went up to 140. If we define 
dependents as those persons who do not have an emplosunent, either because ley 
are unemployed or because they do not fall within the working group, we find 
the same ascending tendency. In 1940 for each employed person there were 2.5 
unemployed persons. In 1950 this figure went up to 3.0 and in 1960 we find that 
for each employed person there were 3.3 unemployed persons. 

It seems obvious that mass migration, in the long run, even when it represents 
an alleviation to the population pressure, will be an ineffective, costly solution 
from the economic point of view.” 

* * * Some will allege that nobody is pushed or obliged, that migration is a 
voluntary act. Mass mig^ration may be a “free” movement, but not a “voluntary” 
one. Free, because it is true that nobody is obliged to leave his country, but it is 
not voluntary because the gn^eat majority of the people who migrate do it against 
their best wishes and volition. Masses are pushed >to migrate by political condi- 
tions — 'as is the case of Cuba ; or socioeconomic conditions, as is the case of 
Puerto Rico, and not by the spirit of adventure.™ 

All these and many other aspects of the industrialization and migration expe- 
rience in Puerto Rico should serve to clearly establish the fact that any definite 
solution to the problem that a rapid population growth due to a high rate of 
natural increase may represent in any densely populated area must necessarily 
be based on measures inequivocally leading to lower fertility rates and patterns 
of reproductive behavior dominated by deeply rooted attitudes of parental 
respon^bility. This, and absolutely no other, will ever constitute the one and 
only basis for the definite solution of i>opulation problems anywhere. EiConomic 
opportunism by itself, apart from the issue of its questionable morality will never 
be the answer 'to such problems and at most all it can do is >to allow some genera- 
tions to evade their responsibilities with respect to their solution by safely trans- 
Ferring them tx> the generations to come. 

After all, one should never forget that the basic unit in any human society is 
the family. Overpopulation problems at the national level must, therefore, al- 
ways be considered as the cumulative result of overpopulation problems at the 
individual family level. And the existence of too many overiK>pulated individual 
families in any given society should always be seen as a very clear indictment of 
both, prevailing attitudes of parental irresponsibility, and governmental in- 
difference towards the prevalence of the favourable parent-child relationships so 
necessary to maintain, at the highest possible levels, the probability that every 
live birth in the community will enjoy reasonable opportunities of becoming 
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an asset to it through adequate upbringing. It follows from this, that no truly 
democratic government can for long maintain an attitude of indifference towards 
the increasing needs of its citizens to receive the advice and facilities that may 
free them from the fear of overpopulation without seriously impairing the very 
basis of democratic life. This should be so, not only in underdeveloped and 
overpopulated countries, but in every one, for even in the most highly developed 
and less densely populated nations, individual families, badly in need of such 
help, may be found.” 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

To this constant migration of Puerto Ricans, a phenomenon which 
affects values, habits, attitudes and old entrenched mores and taboos, 
as well as economics, we must add the fact that the industrialization 
programs, the easy means of transportation, and the shrinking of dis- 
tances have rapidly increased the number of North Americans who 
come to live in Puerto Rico or who periodically visit the island on 
business. The 1960 census reports that 50,000 North Americans live 
in Puerto Rico. During 1963-64, a total of 1,072,037 passengers 
entered Puerto Rico and 1,076,403 left the island. The important 
aspect of this movement of persons is not the difference between those 
leaving and those entering the island. Those going out are affected 
by cultural influences in a very direct and potent way. Those coming 
in exert also strong cultural influences on our population. The in- 
fluence of the sheer numbers, aside from the impact and force which 
their economic power exerts, is something to think about. When the 
educational and cultural forces at work were limited just to a conflict 
of cultures, the Spanish culture, language, and heritage did not have, 
really, much to worry about. Although some claim that all the Ameri- 
canization schemes tried through the school system have failed, it 
must be said frankly that the cumulative influences of all those 
schemes in the long run have weakened our cultural patterns, our per- 
sonality make up, our habits and attitudes in ways not yet clearly 
discerned. It is equally true that some new values, ideals and attitudes 
have enriched our lives. 

In a recent study by Mr. and Mrs. Bourne the conflict of cultures is 
discussed. 

Puerto Rico exhibits an essentially nationalistic position in its desire for self- 
government and in its pride and conscious devotion to its own cultural patterns. 
But, Puerto Rico is part of the Untied States, not only politically, not only 
through financial and economic ties, but also because of the impact of United 
States culture on the culture of Puerto Rico. This is refiected not only in practi- 
cal involvement in Interests outside its own boundaries but in a complex cultural 
pattern. This impact is sometimes clearly recognized, accepted and internalized, 
sometimes felt and unconsciously accepted, sometimes rejected politically and 
intellectually, but always present.” 
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When this clash of cultures took place earlier in the insularism we 
lived in, when we lacked outside contacts, quick communication, Eng- 
lish radio and television programs, English newspapers, magazines, 
phonograph records, motion pictures, and books (except for the few 
who could afford such luxuries) the clash of cultures could have con- 
tinued to “the millennium” without the Puerto Ricans losing much 
ground. But when all the above-mentioned forces of one of the cul- 
tures not only exist but are further strengthened by the economic 
ramifications of industries, movies, radio, and television stations, chain 
stores, the movement of hundreds of thousands of tourists, dozens of 
night clubs whose shows are mostly in English, buy thousands of Eng- 
lish records (Beatles and all), the imitation of teenage rhythms and 
dances, garments, costumes, symbols, and behavior about which all 
the means of communication give account, the struggle begins to be 
one of gradual but sure weakening of the Puerto Bican culture. This 
happens irrespective of the fact that all cultures are being affected by 
other cultures in this shrinking world of ours. Instead of the romantic 
attachment to a pattern of thinking which idealizes a pure culture 
around which we need to throw an immunizing Iron Curtain, we 
should take pains to identify and strengthen what is worth keeping of 
our culture, traditions, habits, and values and to reason out why these 
should be worth fighting for. To what is new we should apply the 
same criteria of excellence, of usefulness, of capacity for enrichment 
of what we realistically hold as worth preserving. Otherwise it will 
be a struggle of frustrations, ambivalence and rationalization which 
will keep us arguing emotionally for decades to come. The trans- 
formation in cultural patterns, the changing of habits and behavior 
will take plaee to some extent, anyway, irrespective of final political 
solutions. The Puerto Bicans would do well to help guide the healthy 
changes and not be pushed by them. 

The school system needs to develop an adequate philosophy of edu- 
cation which will do something positive to strengthen all that is of 
value in our culture, accept from other cultures what enriches ours, and 
develop procedures of analysis and understanding of these cultural 
transformations, or as sociologists say, processes of transculturation. 
The contact with other cultures and different languages, under a well- 
guided and soundly motivated and planned program, inevitably will 
have an enriching influence on our culture, which is to say, on our 
lives. The drifting attitude assumed by the govermnent on matters 
of values, culture, and personality structures, and the lack of a sound, 
clear and understandable philosophy of education, not only of the 
formal school system but of education in general, the ambivalence 
and insecurity which permeates all our expressions, and the defensive 
attitudes and aggressiveness which we witness in every day human 
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relations, will continue to plague us unless a policy of orientation 
and direction is well programed and executed within the framework 
of democratic procedures, principles and institutions. 

The Bournes, in their “Study of Thirty Years of Change in Ten 
Selected Areas of Rural Puerto Rico,” wrestle with this problem. 

The attitudes we find are clear and cogent illustrations of the gap which exists 
between Operation Bootsrap and Operation Serenidad, to enjoy the convenience 
of running water, to have health and vitality, to see the possibility of better 
jobs, to have a road to the nearest town — all these for most people are easy 
to accept. To understand that these very things bring with them problems 
of modem life, the discovery that values of the past are often inapplicable 
to the present, is a painful difficulty for adults, a problem for the social 
psychologist as well as the sociologist and anthropologist. For the young 
people v/ho face the situation of the present without the perspective which 
memory of the past brings may seem a more simple matter, but it is in fact 
more complex. The past is theirs too, in history, tradition and in their relation* 
ship to their parents ; they must live in the present and for the future ; because 
th^ cannot go back, even in memory ; they must somehow deal with things as 
the^ are ; they must assimilate the meaning of the past from which the present 
comes.” 

[This is why, an effective, well-planned, and exceptionally well- 
executed program of cultural clarification and reinforcement is being 
put into action by the Institute of Culture.] 

I state at this time that the population explosion, explained only in 
statistical terms, does not reveal the magnitude of the task we are 
facing now and which we will have to face in the next decades. The 
violent changes that occur in society make the knowledge acquired 
yesterday obsolete. With respect to this, anthropologist Margaret 
Mead says : 

Within the lifetime of ten-year-olds the world has entered a new age, and al- 
ready, before they enter the sixth grade, the atomic age has been followed by 
the age of the hydrogen bomb * * * Teachers who never heard a radio until 
they were grown up have to cope with children who have never known a world 
without television. Teachers who struggled in their childhood with buttonhooks 
find it difficult to describe a buttonhook to a child bred up among zippers * * * 
From the most all-embracing world image to the smallest detail of daily life, 
the world has changed at a rate which makes the five-year-old generations 
further apart than world generations or even scores of generations were in 
our recent past than people separated by several centuries were in the remote 
past. The children whom we bear and rear and teach are not only unknown 
to us and unlike any children there have been in the world before ; but also 
thdr degree of unlikeness itself alters from year to year.” 

It would be convenient to ask not how many teachers take additional 
and required courses in methodology, but what is being done to prepare 
teachers in large numbers so they can prepare themselves and enhance 
their teaching to face properly the rapid and violent changes we are 
continuously witnessing. It is being affirmed at this moment that the 
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problem does not consist in preparing teachers so they teach what we 
know, but in how we are going to prepare them to teach what we do not 
know. In other words, “the central minion of elementary, second- 
ary, and nigher education must become, then, not teaching youth 
what they need to know, but teaching them how to learn what is not 
yet known.” 

Implications of a philosophical and sociological type lead us to ask 
ourselves whether we should be content to continue planning in all re- 
spects in order to have more of what we have today, that is, to go on 
producing the same type of society, with the same conditions, with the 
same characteristics we now have; or whether we should plan instead 
for a society the profile of whose image vill have to be traced on the 
basis of the positive changes we want effected in our present society. 
We will have to form that new image mn»’.h more on the basis of invest- 
ment in people than on investment of capital or accumulation of sav- 
ings in the banks, though we recognize that is needed but far from 
sufficient. 

( It is worthwhile to quote John Kenneth Galbraith on this problem. 

He reminds us of the fact that “technological change is the result not of 
amassing capital ; it is the work of human beings. An increasingly, of 
course, it is the result of a deliberate and purposeful investment in 
human beings.” 

In other words, in an economy which is expanding, the human capi- 
tal, measured in terms of the sldlls and education offered and that the 
people possess, is the principal factor which makes it possible to attain 
a rate of ascending growth, not only in material aspects, but also in 
those values and principles of living together which, after all, consti- 
tute the reason for existence of every human being and every civilized 
community. 

CHANGES FROM AN AGRARIAN TO AN INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY 

Puerto Rican society during the Spanish regime centered around 
agricultural activities. It was a predominantly static society. The 
elite, composed of landowners, prosperous merchants, high ranking 
bureaucrats, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, the professional groups, and 
the military, controlled and influenced life in the colony. The masses 
of the population were composed of laborers, dispossessed agricultural 
workers, and skilled and unskilled workers. Mobility was difficult 
within this stratified society. Wealth was poorly distributed. Edu- 
cation was the privilege of the few who could afford to send their 
children to foreign universities, mainly to Europe. 

With the establishment of the universal, free, and compulsory sys- 
tem of education, egalitarian, and open to men and women alike; with 
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the establishment of cultural and economic relationship with the 
United States; with the establishment of political parties which grad- 
ually evolved free, democratic, electoral processes; and with the indus- 
trialization of the island, the school system as well as all the other edu- 
cational agencies have felt the impact of the influences generated by 
these changes. 

The system of free enterprise, American pragmatism, feminist move- 
ments, the freedom of teenagers and adolescents, the love of comfort,®® 
the emphasis on the value of time and mon^, and the liberal conception 
of sexual relations are influences to be reckoned with. 

Since 1954-55, income produced by industrialization has surpassed 
agricultural income. This, in turn, has accelerated rural migration to 
urban centers. A new, vigorous, economically strong middle class is 
on the increase. 

Industrialization, urbanism, technology, transculturation, expansion of orga- 
nized educational facilities and the increase of family income, have created during 
this century new problems of living.®® 

Other problems such as weakening of family ties, an increased rate 
of divorce, increase in juvenile delinquency, illegitimacy, and school 
dropouts, are significant factors which are affecting the tasks and pro- 
grams of the school system in Puerto Rico and of education in general. 
If we add to these aspects the impact of the economic factors on our 
cultural ways, the influences exert^ by advertisement and public rela- 
tion agencies on the way of thinking and acting of the population and 
by the new ways introduced by chain stores, supermarkets, industrial 
complexes, easy communication, and radio and television ; we may come 
close to realizing the challenges that education has faced and is bound 
to face increasingly in the future. These changes have affected and 
will continue to affect the curriculum, the administrative organization, 
the offerings, the training of teachers, the materials of instruction, and 
the physical facilities of the school system. Above all, values and 
philosophy, already in a state of ambivalence, will have to be 
reexamined squarely. 

On education— and here we use education in its broadest sense— lies the burden 
of interpretation, the painful responsibility of bringing to all Puerto Ricans an 
understanding of the problems they face and, if Operation Serenidad is to become 
a reality, the conscious facing of those problems. Conflict must be brought into 
the open and must move toward some new consensus.*^ 

LirERACr AND ADULT EDUCATION 

Literacy , — ^In the year 1890 in Puerto Rico, 79.6 percent of the popu- 
lation was illiterate. This figure was reduced only 1.2 percent durin g 
the next decade; that is, by 1900 there were still 78.4 percent illiterate. 
From there on the percentage of illiterates has been reduced by 11 per- 
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cent every 10 years, except for the decade 1940-50. According to the 
census of 1960 there were still 26 persons out of eveiy 100 (24.7 
percent) who could not read or write. 

The average education for persons 6 to 24 years old in Puerto Rico 
was 3.1 years according to the 1960 census figures. The average 
schooling of those 26 years old and over was 3.7 years. For the same 
year we had 1,626,164 persons 10 years of age or older. Of these, 362,- 
068 were illiterates and 364,008 had from 1 to 3 years of schooling. 

It ^ould be remembered that due mainly to the economic situation 
prevalent in Puerto Rico before 1940 only about half of the school age 
population was in school, dropout rates and school failures were high. 
Many persons had barely a first or second grade education since a large 
number of the schools available were organized under the double en- 
rollment or interlocking schemes. As the economic conditions im- 
proved there was need to open educational facilities for those who in 
their childhood did not have them or were forced too soon to leave 
school. There were in existence a few programs for adult education, 
but new ones were started opening new avenues of learning to adults. 
Other programs which increased the educational level of the adult 
population were sponsored and paid for by the different laws relative 
to veterans of wars. 

The industrialization program, the mechanization of agriculture, the 
increase and complexity of commercial practices, and the rapid social 
changes which began to alter things as they were, led the government 
to approve and develop a literal program that would open new educa- 
tional opportunities for those who had bron unable to profit by the 
regular day school. In May 1953 the legislature of Puerto Rico 
approved such a program. 

Between 1963-64 and 1968-69, this literacy program enrolled 202,469 
adults in the rural and urban zones of the island. Illiteracy was re- 
duwd to 16.6 percent by 1960. Illiteracy may be now (1966) if our 
estimates prove correct, around 13 percent. 

At the same time that the literacy program was launched, it was 
necessary to reorganize the adult education program in die elementary, 
intermediate, and high school levels. 

Elementary eduoatwn for aduUa.—'Pvom the year 1963-64 to 1963-64 
the cumulative enrollment in this program has been 304,801 persons. 
Out of these, 126,340 were from the urban zone and 178,461 from the 
rural. The average holding power for the last 10 years has been 71.1 
percent. The number of sixth grade diplomas granted has been 14,733. 
The average age of adults enrolled in the elementary schools fluctuates 
between 24 and 26 years of age. 

Secon^ry achooU for admlte . — ^In secondary schools for adults a 
notable increase has also been witnessed. In 1966—66 the program en- 
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rolled 12,062 students ; 6,699 in grades 10 to 12 and 5,363 in grades 7 to 
9. By 1964^65 enrollment increased to 19,589. The intermediate 
school enrolled 7,631 students and the high schools, 11,958. There has 
been an average increase of 760 students per year for the last 10 years. 
The cumulative enrollment in secondary schools from 1955-56 to 1964- 
65 has been 128,342. During the last 9 years the secondary school pro- 
gram has issued 12,523 ninth-grade diplomas and 12,428 high school 
diplomas. During 1964-65 some 1,400 intermediate and 2,500 high 
school diplomas will be granted. The average age of these students is 
19+ for intermediate school and 21 + for high. 

English program for adults. — ^The English program for adults has 
enrolled 105,169 students from 1953-54 to 1963-64. In the rural zone 
67,086 were enrolled and in the urban 38,083. 

English program hy television . — ^The English program by television 
enrolls an average of 3,500 students per year. It has been in operation 
for the last 5 years. 

English program for agricultural laborers in the United States . — 
There is also an English program for adults which functions in the 
United States, especially in laborers’ camps. It hs«s an enrollment of 
2,000 and has enrolled some 10,000 adults during the last few years. 

Reading program hy television. — There is a reading program 
through television for new literates. It enrolls 399 persons. 

Extension service and free examination. — ^The division of extension 
of the Department of Education has an enrollment of 12,922 in the 12th 
grade and 2,282 in the 9th grade. It has also given placement tests 
to 8,921 ninth graders and to 3,296 sixth graders. It has offered free 
examinations to 16,126 students of whom 4,978 got their certificates. 

Library services. — Library services have had a significant increase 
in Puerto Rico in the last years. Eight bookmobilies carry books to 
257 communities. These bookmobiles during 1963-64 loaned a total of 
500,594 books. There are 33 libraries in public housing projects. 
There are 291 mobile libraries that are sent to rural communities. 
There are 115 school libraries administered by the library services. 
Law 86 of 1955 (as amended) provides $4 for each dollar assigned by 
the municipalities for pifblic libraries. Eleven municipalities have 
already taken advantage of this plan. Over 1 million persons are 
served by these library services and more than half a million books are 
in use. 

COM»IUNm EDUCATION PROGRAM IN PUERTO RICO 

The division of community education, an agency of the Depart- 
ment of Education, was created in 1949 by Act No. 372 of May 1949. 
As stated in the preamble of the law that created the division : 



The goal of community education Is to Impart basic teaching on the nature of 

working and of self-governing In the world 
nnd J teaching, addressed to the citizens meeting In rural 

naimSIi^Jr imparted through moUon pictures, radio, books, 

^mphlets, ^sters and group discussion. The object Is to provide the good hand 
of our popular culture with the tool of basic education. ^ 

community the wish, the tendency and 
the way of making use of Its own aptitudes for the solution of many of Its own 

>“* «>« -«lon of 

The wnum^ty ebould not be elvjenlly unemployed. The eonununlty can be 

"fk “sefnUy employed In Its own service, In terms of pride and satis- 
faction for the members thereof. 



aT- • • program.— Th^ accomplishment of 

these aims is the principal task of the division of community educa- 
tion. They are as follows : 



1. To help the families of a community through a living ex- 
penence to have faith in themselves and in their neighbors. 

2. To help them understand that through their own efforts and 
contnbutions they can create a dynamic community. 

3. To awaken them to the realization that the right to par- 
ticipate and the right to decide what is “good” for their com- 
munity is theirs. 

4. To orient them in developing the processes of group discus- 
sion m meetings where democratic participation is guaranteed. 

5. To help them develop the habit of scientific examination of 
their problems by seeking the best technical knowledge available. 

6. To help them when solving a problem to mobilize democrat- 
ically all material resources from within the community before 
looking elsewhere. 

1. To help them discover the strength and satisfaction that 
comes through the concerted action of all, based on sound plan- 
ning arrived at in open discussion. 

realize that common action such as that de- 
scnbed above is the only base upon which active and responsible 
le^ership can develop, and that the right to select this leader- 
ship IS theirs and theirs alone. 

9. To help them understand that it is ordained by the nature 
of ^owth that progress, as a result of common action, causes new 
needs which require greater efforts. 

Adrm^tratwe organizatwn of the program of community educa- 
tion. The community education program has a director, a field and 
training section, with supervisors and group leaders. It also has 
three other sections: Analysis, administrative and production. This 
last one is in charge of cinema, graphics, and editorial work. 



The field and training section is in charge of the selection, training, 
and supervision of personnel to work directly with the program in the 
community. 

The analysis section provides information that aids in the develop- 
ment of the program. This section is responsible for the evaluation 
of the program in terms of its basic objectives. 

TKe gvoup leadevs . — ^The field work of the division is carried on by 
group organizers. One of their jdbs is helping the neighbors under- 
stand that the solution of their problems is a rei^onsibility of the en- 
tire citizenship working together democratically. 

For this purpose community meetings are held regularly. At these 
meetings neighbors listen to the opinions of others stated freely; they 
learn to speak without bias; they plan together. Agreements are 
reached through a consensus following the discussions. The decisions 
must come from within the group. Technical knowledge upon which 
to base the decision is given before the decision is made. 

The group organizer acts as a group discussion leader, not as a leader 
of the community. 

During the school year 1964-66, the division had 66 group orga- 
nizers and 10 supervisors. Each group leader was in charge of eight 
communities. (A community is composed of six families.) 

At the present time the group organizers work in the rural area 
only. However the division h^ been studying for some time projects 
for the urban zone. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Prior to 1920 there was not a vocational education program on the 
island, although vocational subjects— manual training, home eco- 
nomics and agriculture — were taught as special subjects. In 1931, 
with the eictension of the Federal vocational legislation to Puerto 
Rico, vocational education was organized as such, and pursued in ac- 
cordance with the philosophy and the standards required by Federal 
legislation. 

The vocational education program is administered by the Common- 
wealth board for vocational education. This board is composed of the 
Secretary of Education, the Secretary of Agiiculture, the Secretaiy 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the director of agricultural ex- 
tension services, the administrator of the economic development admin- 
istration and three other members who are appointed by the Governor, 
^e Secretary of Education is the president of the board. The board 
is responsible for the administration, supervision, and development 
of vocational and technical education in the island. 

The vocational education program offers courses in industrial arts 
and home economics which are considered part of the program of 



general education, courses in agriculture, business education, distribu- 
tive education, arts and trades, and human resources. It is now begin- 
ning courses in hotel personnel in the hotel school. All these courses 
are offered to prepare students for an occupation. It also offers coun- 
seling in high school, both for students in the general courses and for 
those in vocational courses. 

The program also provides many courses for adults, often through 
extension service programs for employed persons, in such areas as the 
following: Practical nursing, technical information (in cooperation 
with the Department of Labor), fishing techniques, arts and trades 
(in cooperation with the economic development administration), 
trades to develop human resources (with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Labor) , preparation of waitresses, porters, and cooks. 

To comply with the demands of the industrialization program for 
skilled and semiskilled workers and with the trend to mechanize agri- 
culture the program has offered new courses and training opportuni- 
ties. Training is offered to young and adult farmers in driving, 
operating, and maintaining mechanized agricultural equipment. 
Courses for cashiers and food packers have been given. A technologi- 
cal institute was established to prepare personnel for laboratories, 
i*esearch centers and industries where work of a technical nature is 
done. Courses in electronics technology, mechanical technology, air 
conditioning technology, and civil technology have been offered at 
this institute. 

One can get an idea of the extent of this program by looking at the 
enrollment figures in vocational courses in 1963-64. In the day pro- 
gram in schools of trade and industries, 7,307 students were enrolled. 
A total of 11,508 pupils took courses in business education in the senior 
high schools. Adults took advantage of vocational education courses : 
3,448 enrolled in special vocational training courses, 3,298 in agricul- 
ture, 4,216 in home economics, 3,194 in distributive education and 36 
in industrial arts. 

The financial resources available for this program in the last 5 school 
years were as follows : 



Year 

1960 - 61 . 

1961 - 62 . 

1962 - 63 

1963 - 64 . 

1964 - 65 



Reaourcee 
$ 5 , 051,419 
5 , 632, 588 
6 , 448,066 
7 , 824, 238 
10 , 118, 555 



The following percentages of the total resources available for this 
program during these 5 years were Federal funds : 1960-61, 25.7 per- 
cent; 1961-62, 25.5 percent; 1962-63, 34.0 percent; 1963-64, 37.7 per- 
cent ; 1964-65, 49.9 percent. 
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The number of students who took advantage of the vocational pro- 
grams was as follows : 
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The total number of students benefiting from this program repre- 
sented the following percentages of the total junior and senior high 
school enrollment for these 5 years: 1960-61, 52.3 percent; 1961-62, 
53.0 percent; 1962-63, 49.5 percent; 1963-64, 48.2 percent; 1964-65, 
49.2 percent. 

In addition to these young people, the following numbers of adults 
took advantage of the offerings of this progi'am in the last 5 years: 
1960-61, 24,157; 1961-62, 20,236; 1962-63, 24,187; 1963-64, 29,768; 
1964-65, 34,558. 

In 1965-66 the vocational education program has a budget of 
$10,861,308. Of this amount 46.6 percent comes from Federal funds. 
The secondary vocational schools expect an enrollment of 8,740 stu- 
dents and the program expects of offer opportunities of study to an 
additional 99,890 students from the regular day schools and 35,030 
adults. 

■As stated elsewhere in this report, vocational education not only 
opened new opportunities for students not interested in the general or 
academic program, but also helped to dignify manual labor and skill 
work at the same time that it increased the employment opportunities 
of individuals who could not enter university studies. 

The improvement of community life in the rural areas where sec- 
ond unit schools®® offered vocational agriculture, home economics, 
woodwork, and handicrafts, owes much to the vocational education 
program. The initial supply of skilled and semiskilled laborers for 
industry came, generally, from these programs. The on-the-job- 
training of adults, the retraining of displaced workers, the improve- 
ment in farm practices, dietary practices, and homemaking have been 
a remarkable achievement mainly of vocational education. 

The vocational education program has helped also to decrease 
school dropouts, giving attainable goals to a larger number of pupils. 
It has helped improve rural education in Puerto Rico. Through farm 
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work, home economics, social work, handicrafts and the different clubs 
and societies for young people, and farmers and housewives, the rural 
second unit, mainly characterized by vocational courses, turned the 
schools into community centers. 

One of the purposes of these schools was to encourage the growth of a sense of 
community as a step toward group action, toward a new relationship of neighbor 
to neighbor, based on common needs and interests. • • • It was a step away 
from complete dependence on the landlord and therefore the forerunner of a 
genuine social change.** 

All these programs constitute a concerted effort to uplift adults who 
for one reason or other could not or did not avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered by the day public schools when they were young. 
Education which limits itself to the formal day programs is out of 
step with the rapid transformation taking place in our society. Mech- 
anization, automation, cybernetics and rapid social changes force 
everyone to keep studying and learning. There is a high correlation 
between education and employment and earnings, between education 
and health, between level of education and number of children bom 
in a family, between education and socioeconomic status. People are 
aware of these facts in Puerto Rico. There are evening schools for 
adults from the first level of literacy to the university. The thrust 
of education is evident day and night, in academic as well as in voca- 
tional courses. These programs for adults are opening new oppor- 
tunities, new avenues of development to individuals who otherwise 
would have stayed in the lower ranks of education, culture, employ- 
ment and earnings. 

SCHOOLS AND HEALTH 

There is probably no more dramatic change in Puerto Rico than the 
improvement in health and life expectancy. The schools have been 
instrumental in this positive gain in our way of life. Let us look 
at this aspect in the perspective of time. This is the way James Rus- 
sell Bourne and Dorothy Dulles Bourne saw the situation around the 
thirties: 

Sanitation in small towns and rural areas was almost nonexistent, water sup- 
plies were polluted, malaria, tuberculosis, gastritis-enteritis and other diseases 
were endemic. The resulting mortality rate was very high and life-expectancy 
very low. Due to lack of roads, sick people were carried down the mountain 
paths on hammocks to the nearest highway, then to be taken to the municipal 
hospital, itself not very sanitary. Often there was no doctor available when the 
patient arrived, or for some time afterward. There were a few latrines in the 
rural areas, with the result of a very high incidence of hookworm. 

Overpopulation was a strong contributing cause to the health situation. Par- 
ents simply could not feed or care properly for their large numbers of children. 

Malnutrition was an important factor in the death rate, not so much from 
starvation, as by lowering resistance to diseases. Poor and unsanitary housing 
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was also instrumental in fbstering disease and disability. Many of these troubles 
were due to ignorance. Even though the government spent an unusually high 
percentage of its income on education, less than half (46.5 percent) of the chil- 
dren had an opportunity to go to school, and for the majority this meant only 
third grade education. Neither could they learn the essentials of healthy living 
at home, since there were no social workers or welfare services until 1930, and 
only inadequate ones for some years more.*” 

Some years ago, in a lecture about the schools and their contribution 
to the improvement of public health, I presented a picture which I 
summarize to contrast it with present conditions : 

1. Our total population exceeded two million inhabitants (2,045,793, 
in 1945, to be exact) . This gave us a population density of about 600 
inhabitants per square mile. Our population increased at the rate of 
21 persons per each 1,000 inhabitants. Such a high human concentra- 
tion in an area of 3,435 square miles, with an essentially agricultural 
economy, brought many problems, particularly in matters of health. 

2. Al^ut three-fourths of our population was undernourished, ^^at 
the edge of the clinic deficiency in various elements of the diet, specially 
protein, calcium, vitamins A, C, and riboflavin.” Children up to 15 
years of age, who constituted 40.6 percent of the total population, 
were included in this figure. 

The disadvantages of those in poor health are stretched out through 
all their lives, even more so if during their childhood they have been 
in n^ of a well-balanced diet, a proper home and the advantages of 
preventive medicine. ^Toor nourishi^nt during childhood will be an 
obstacle that the majority of the children will drag on all their livra.” 
The dietary deficiency partly explains why the average Puerto Bican 
was dangerously under the standards of weight and height. 

Analyzing the surveys made in Puerto Bico by Salivia (1916), Bary 
(1923), Payne, Berrios and Martinez Bivera (1930), Mitchel (1932), 
Eliot (1933), Morales Otero (1939), and Seijo (1942); Miss Ana 
Teresa Blanco in hw study on nutrition in Puerto Bico (1946) , reached 
the following conclusions : 

All the studies show consistently the same thing : Puerto Bicans are considerably 
shorter in height and of less weight than the North American groups with which 
they were compared. Within the groups in the Island, those persons who enjoy 
better socio-economic conditions are better-developed physically and the degree 
ct advantage in the development is proportionate to the degree of socio-economic 
advantage of one group over another. 

In another study we made in 1939-40 in the district of Mayaguez we 
found that out of 8,445 students in the public schools, 2,643 had some 
detect in their teeth. This number was 31 percent of the population 
under study. Out of that same number of students 3,653, that is, 43 
percent, were underweight. 
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As these studies reveal, economic want seems to condemn poor chil- 
dren to have deficient phy^cal structures that function inadequately. 

3. Around 90 percent of the rural population — the great majority of 
our population — suffered from uncinariasis. 

In 1961 the rate of deaths due to this cause was 0.2; that is, four 
people died. 

4. Of every 100,000 Puerto Bicans, 225.9 died annually (1946) from 
diarrhea and enteritis — ^this was the greatest number of deaths due to 
a single disease in that year. 

The rate of mortality of this disease in 1962 had dropped to 33.9 
persons per every 100,000 inhabitants. This disease stopped being the 
cause of the greatest number of deaths, and since 1953 heart diseases 
have been the main causes of deaths. In 1962 heart diseases accounted 
for 3,083 deaths, which represented 18.6 percent of the total number of 
deaths that year. 

5. Out of every 100,000 inhabitants, 207.6, that is, 25.3 percent of 
the total number of deaths, were due to tuberculosis, the second disease 
by number of deaths caused ( 1946) . 

In 1962 this disease caused 582 deaths, or the equivalent of a rate of 
23.7 per 100,000 inhabitants. 

6. Of every 100,000 inhabitants, 32.3 died from malaria (1946) . 

In Puerto Rico no deaths from malaria have been registered since 
1955. Puerto Bico is now free from this disease. 

7. In 1947 a total of 13,898 cases of syphilis and other venereal 
diseases were reported to the health department. Of these, 206 died. 

In 1962, only 1,188 new cases of syphilis and 3,029 of gonorrhea were 
reported to the health department. Although these diseases have 
ceased to constitute the serious hea 1th problems they were in past years', 
there has been a small increase in their incidence in the last few years. 

8. Bilharziosis had in 1947 a slight increase. Mortality per 100,000 
inhabitants for tMs disease was 3.1. 

In 1961 there were 678 cases of bilharziosis; mortality rate of this 
disease was 28.8 per 100,000 inhabitants ( 1961 ) . 

9. Other diseases like cancer, nephiitis, pneumonia and heart 
diseases are responsible for a great number of deaths (1961). 

A total of 3,614 new cases of cancer were reported in 1961. In 1962 
the mortality rate of cancer was 82.3 and that for heart diseases was 
125.6. 

10. In 1946, 27,570 deaths occurred (all causes). This represents a 
rate of 13.2 deaths per every thousand inhabitonts. In 1963 there 
were 17,213 deaths (all causes). The annual rate was 6.8 deaths per 
every thousand inhabitants. 

We find in the statistics of the Second World War kept by the Puerto 
Bico Selective Service a positive reaffirmation of the fact that Puerto 
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Bicans have inferior health. Even if we ignore factors which are 
purely human, as are some of those that enter into the selection of 
candidates for the Army, the situation is no less than alarming even to 
the most optimistic persons. Out of 200,000 men called to the military 
service, 78 percent — ^a total of 163,141 — were rejected because of var- 
ious physical disabilities. Compare this with rejection in the United 
States, which was from 15 to 40 percent, depending on the area. 

In Puerto Rico, during the Second World War, 11,911 candidates 
were rejected because of nervous disorders. Judging from this figure 
we could say that our mental health was also threatened. Eye, ear, 
and throat defects were the cause for the rejection of 7,040 men ; feet 
defects disqualified 22^38, and 10,135 were rejected because of defects 
in their muscular and skeletal ^sterns. Other purely physical defects 
prevented 14,345 candidates from going into the service. 

Information provided by the Selective Service System in September 
1964, indicates that between June 1, 1958, and June 30, 1964, out of 
60,852 enlisted men who were examined, a total of 35,901, that is, 59 
percent were rejected because of different reasons. Of those rejected 
9,863, or 16.21 percent, had as one of the causes for rejection the results 
of the medical examinations. As can be seen from this data, the health 
of the young Puerto Ricans who can enter the military service has 
improved considerably. Of course, it must be made clear that part of 
the health improvement indicated by these figures may be due to the 
fact that physical conditions of a group of candidates may be one thing 
when there is a general recruitment. — as during a war — and another 
when the drafting is highly selective, as has happened in these last 
years. We must also consider that selection and rejection standards 
may vary, and, in fact, have varied. 

our opinion, the two most revealing indexes in regard to attain- 
ments in health level reached by the population are the general mortal- 
ity rate and life expectancy. The general mortality rate is affected in 
turn by the infant mortality rate and by maternal mortality. Infant 
mortality in Puerto Rico was reduced from 138.5 deaths per every 
thousand children bom alive in 1937 to 44.2 per thousand in 1963. 
This improvement implies that the number of infant deaths which 
represented 25.3 percent of the total of deaths registered in 1937, repre- 
sented only 19.7 percent of the total registered in 1963. In the same 
way the deaths of mothers which were 5.5 per every thousand children 
bom alive in 1937, were only 0.5 per each thousand children bom alive 
in 1963. Emphasis is given to these components of the total mortality 
because these are the factors needed to determine the number of school- 
age children there will be in the future. 

We have seen how the general mortality rate has decreased from 
26.9 per tiiousand inhabitants in 1937 to 6.8 per thousand inhabitants 
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in 1963, and that, on the other side, the birth rate decreased from 38^ 
per thousand inhabitants in 1937 to only 30.5 per thousand in 1963. 
In this way the natural growth of the population of Puerto Rico in- 
creases from 17.3 inhabitants per thousand in the population in 1937 
to 23.7 in 1963. This increase in the population growth and in life 
expectancy, are the logical result of the improvement in the population 
health, among other factors. 

The fundamental impact that health improvement of the inhabitants 
of Puerto Rico has had on the educational program of the country 
has been the greater number of children and young persons of school- 
age for which the educational system has had to provide study op- 
portunities in its educational levels, from elementary to university 
level. On the basis of the 1937 mortality rate 1,209,000 persons would 
have died from 1937 to 1963. Only 643,000 died while 566,000 were 
spared by health improvement and other causes. On the basis of the 
1937 infant mortality rate 295,000 children less than a year old would 
have died from 1937 to 1963. Only 161,000 died and 134,000 children 
were spared. Health improvement, among other factors, is reflected 
in the educational system in the population increase implied by that 
improvement. 

EDUCATIOX, AND INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

IN PUERTO RICO 

It has been said elsewhere in this paper that education has been the 
driving force of the peaceful revolution which has taken place in 
the Commonwealth. Education influenced development in industries 
and commercial enterprises, and now both these areas of activities at 
the remarkable rate of increase th^y have shown are exerting and will 
continue to exert significant influence on the educational system, our 
cultural patterns, on our consumption and work habits, on our family 
organization, and on many other areas of our social and economic 
organization. Industries and commerce increase our contacts with the 
North American business world, with American points of views, ideals 
and prefeimces. 

Cultural patterns which are directly introduced by economic power, 
commercial relations, and the power of business, develop faster than 
when these moving forces are not present. 

Let us have a look at these influences in operation by observing 
these facts: In 1954, agriculture, generating a total income of $169 
million, was the key factor in Puerto Rico’s economy, followed by 
commercial income and manufacture which generated $155 million 
each. By 1964 manufactural enterprises accounted for $486 million 
income; commerce generated $375 million, and agriculture occupied 
third position with an income of $205 million. These figures repre- 
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sent an increase of 213 percent for manufacture, 142 percent for 
commerce, and 12 percent for agriculture.*' 

There is still another more important transformation : Puerto Rico, 
during the fiscal year 1963-^4, had bought $1,119,218,000 worth of 
U.S. products. This turned Werto Rico into the second buyer of 
U.S. products in the Western Hemisphere. Only Canada buys more 
than Puerto Rico in this hemisphere. The fourth buyer from the 
United States is Venezuela who bought only half of what Puerto Rico 
bought. Each Puerto Rican, it is reported, buys an average of $405 in 
American products as compared to $236 spent by Canadians and 
$70.90 by Venezuelans. In the world market only Japan, Great 
Britain, and West Germany buy more North American products than 
Puerto Rico. Nine European countries — Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
Spain, Austria, Portugal, Ireland, Finland, and Iceland — ^all together 
buy less from the United States market than Puerto Rico. The 
106,079,000 inhabitants of Brazil, Argentina, Venezuela, and Uruguay 
buy less from the United States than the 2,445,000 inhabitants of 
Puerto Rico.®* 

The number of employments, contacts, communications, social re- 
lations, family involvements which all this economic movement gener- 
ates exert inevitable cultural pressure on any community so 
influenced. The schools not only have to train people for these de- 
velopments, but guide and orient the course of cultural contacts and 
consequences. The growing middle class brings with it new values, 
new ideals, growing expectations. People in this class try to obtain 
by economic power what they lack in social prestige and relations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bourne, in the study previously mentioned, recognize 
these developments: 

* * * changes are taking iflace through growth rather than revolution. To a 
limited extent the change began in 1898, when Puerto Blco was forced to make 
some adaptations to the capitalistic systems of the United States. New direc- 
tions, new functions, and the growth of resources have provided the forms for the 
prestige and power structures at the same time changing the proportions of the 
upper and lower classes — ^both in member and in influence — ^throogh the 
enormous growth of the middle class.** 

FIOVATB SCHOOLS 

Private schools (accredited and nonaccredited) constitute an asset to 
the island’s educational ^stem. This kind of school has been function- 
ing since the Spanish rule. The origin of the primary and secondary 
schools developed during the Spanish regime is traceable to the efforts 
of the monasteries, the churches and the people.®* After the public 
educational system was established with the advent of a new colonial 
administration, the private schools continued offering educational op- 
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portunities. There are private schools of different denominations 
as well as secular schools. Of the 155 private schools existing in 1960 
there were 132 accredited by the Department of Education. Of these, 
71 were Catholic, 34 nonsectarian, 2 Adventist, 6 Baptist, 3 Disciples 
of Christ, 3 Episcopalian, 2 United Evangelist, 9 Methodist, and 1 
Presbyterian. Among these schools there are elementary, secondary 
and also post-secondary commercial schools. 

Forty percent of these schools were accredited during the last dec- 
ade. This shows the growth of private schools during the decade, 
a growth caused by factors such as population mobility, rise in the 
family economic level, improved transportation facilities, a longer 
schoolday, and the status symbol the private schools are acquiring 
within the community. During the past few years a continuous in- 
crease in enrollment has been noted at the junior and senior school 
level. 

During the last 5 school years the distribution of the total enroll- 
ment of the school system of Puerto Bico, between public and private 
schools, was as follows ; 



School year 


School ICTcl and type of school 


Total enrollment 


Elementary 


Junior high school 


Senior high school 


Pahlio 


Private 


Pnhllo 


Private 


Pahlio 


Private 


Pnhllo 


Private 


IWHWtt 

igei-Q2. 

lOffiMO 

lINNHM 

lOM-05 


301,180 

303,405 

304,742 

308,885 

400,533 


88,354 

84,182 

37,463 

88,168 


126^208 

128,642 

128,762 

128,875 

127,806 


18i088 

12; 857 
18,686 
14,251 
14,440 


60,558 

68,853 

78,800 

70,868 

88,035 


8,847 

8,775 

0,557 

0,033 

10,832 


577,045 

588,400 

506,804 

608,608 

612,874 


54,034 
55,764 
60,646 
62; 842 
61,767 



Private school enrollment which was 8.6- percent of the total public 
and private schools enrollment in 1960-61 increased to 9.2 percent in 
1964r«5. 

There is no doubt that the private school will continue sharing the 
educational task with the public school. In computing enrollment 
projections for the future it is assumed that there will be a gradual 
increase in the total enrollment of the private schools. The projec- 
tions of enrollment show that there will be about 10.5 percmt of the 
pupils of school age in Puerto Bico enrolled in the private schools by 
1975. 

The Department of Education is in charge of accrediting these 
schools if they meet the requirements of organization, buildings, 
equipment, preparation of teachers, and materials. 

Private schools are different from each other and in some aspects 
are different from the public schools. The most notable differences 
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are in the selection of pupils, buildings, and materials, and in coopera* 
tion received from the parents. The following significant factors can 
be pointed out about private schools : 

1. The higher socioeconomic level of their students which per- 
mits them to have the benefit of a variety of cultural and social 
experiences. 

2. Better physical environment and more adequate school equip- 
ment which facilitate learning under desirable conditions of 
hygiene, security, and comfort. 

3. Didactic materials in sufficient quantity, and availability of 
equipment necessary for efficient study conditions. 

4. Parents’ cooperation in the activities that are developed and 
in the homework assigned to students. 

5. Disciplinary procedures and methods of instruction which 
make possible the full use of the school time for academic activi- 
ties. Usually the extracurricular activities do not interfere with 
regular schoolwork. 

6. Selective criteria for choosing their students. 

7. Predominance of single enrollment organization or a special 
type of interlocking organization quite similar to the single 
enrollments 

8. Emphasis on academic achievement. 

THE TEACHING FROFESSIOX AND THE COMMTTNTnT 

If we were to apply the critique that a person’s worth is to be meas- 
ured by the quantity of his possessions or by the salary he receives, the 
teachers of Puerto Rico would inevitably appear at one of the lowest 
levels on the scale of profe^ional persons. According to a recent 
study done by the superior educational council, the entrance salary 
of the teacher in Puerto Rico with a bachelor’s degree is $250 per 
month which is much lower than that of 19 different classes of profes- 
sional jobs in the competitive service of the Commonwealth govern- 
ment with the entrance requirement of a bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent. During the last 10 or 15 years there have been increases in 
the teachers’ salaries but these increases have not been in accordance 
with those in the other government and industrial jobs nor with the in- 
crease in the personal income of Puerto Rico. During the years 1950- 
64 the personal income in Puerto Rico increased from $653.4 mil- 
lion to $2,100.8 million. This change represents an increase of 221.5 
percent from 1950 to 1964; or an average increase of about 16 percent 
per year during these 14 years. During this same period the average 
annual salary of the public school teachers of Puerto Rico increased 
from $1,534 to $3,280. That is, this salary had an increase of 113.8 
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percwt from 1950 to 1964. The average annual increase during these 
14 years was only 8.1 percent. In other words, during the period 1950- 
64 the personal income increased three times while the aT'erage 
annual salary of the teachers of public schools increased only twice. 
If a teacher^s salary had kept the relative position with the per capita 
personal income in Puerto Rico which it enjoyed in 1950 the 8tverage 
salary of a teacher would have been $4,297 instead of the $3,280 which 
a teacher received in 1964. Further analysis of increases in teachers’ 
salaries in comparison with increases in the salaries of persons who 
work in industries show that while the latter had an average increase 
per year of about 10 percent from 1952 to 1963 the teachers had an 
increase of only 5.2 percent. Other analysis of increases from 1960 
to 1965 of a variety of some 19 different salaiy scales for government 
employees, show consistently that during this period teachers have 
obtained the lowest percentages of increases in their salaries. 

The prestige of public school teachers due to varying factors has 
beMi suffering. Teaehers themselves, according to the “Study of Ed- 
ucation System of Puerto Rico” conducted in 1960, express misgiv- 
ings in this lesp^t. They themselves do not have high regard for 
the schools in which they work in contrast to the opinion they manifest 
when public and private schools are compared. Teachers are the ob- 
ject of praise in speeches, ceremonies, and public functions, but not 
enough has been done to turn into reality the high verbal expression 
with which their work is described. 

* Regardless of these facts teachers keep being leaders in their com- 
munities, but they no longer stay for enough time in the towns or rural 
centers to continue participating in community, life as they used to do. 
On the other hand, too many tasks that belonged to the family and the 
church are. increasingly being left to the teachers and to schools to 
perform. Industriali;zation and urbanization are not going to e a s e 
this trend. 

Appendix A of this report describes objectivdy the main ai^ects of 
the economic situation of the teaching profession in Puerto Rico. 

Almost all the teachers of Puerto Rico are afiUiated with the Puerto 
Rico Teachers Association, a most important organization which is 
supposed to uplift their morality and increase the appreciation and 
respect of society. The association was founded in 1911 when the 
following conditions prevailed: 

Ton conld be a teacher M you passed the eighth grade and took a free exam- 
ination offered by the Department of Education. Appointments were on 
the basis of political relations; salaries were $30 for the rural teachers and $50 
for the urban; the school year consisted of nine months; the supervisor and 
controlled the whole situation; there were no tenure laws, retire- 
ment system or salary scales ; the teaching profession served only as a stepladder 
for othm: activities.'* 
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The follow!^ goals are pursued according to the bylaws approved 
by the association when it was founded : 

a. To stimulate fraternity among teachers. 

b. To adopt the necessary reforms to improve the present educational system. 

c. To sponsor and execute projects which tend to improve the teachers’ eco- 
nomic conditions such as saving and loan banks, cooperatives, etc. 

d. To help the members in case of sickness, physical and professional disabil- 
ity, as well as that of their relatives in case of death.** 

The association has worked for a senes of measures that have im- 
proved the teaching profession. Among those are : Certification laws, 
tenure, salary scale, retirement system, and a 12-month school year, 

10 months of which are devoted to regular classroom work, one to vaca- 
tion, and another to school activities during the summer. It has estab- 
lished a series of services such as hospital and medical care for its mem- 
bers and their relatives. It has established credit cooperatives and 
insurance policies. It carries on such cultural activities as publica- 
tions, radio programs, a scholarship plan for the members’ children, 
and travel promol^ by its bureau of tourism. It is affiliated to the 
National ^Educational Association. The bureau of tourism stim- 
ulates teachers to visit other countries for recreational and cultural 
purposes so that they can have a better understanding of other peoples. 

^ Aside from the efforts to guarantee the teachers’ security, the asso- 
ciation has worked for, and has brought to the attention of the public 
and of government authorities, such problems of education as language 
policies, philosophy and objectives of education, the teaching of social 
and economic problems, the establishment of junior high schools, and 
the need to eliminate double enrollment and interlocking. The Com- 
mittee on Educational Problems has dealt with various problems rela- 
tive to the public schools and the teaching profession : Among others, 
textbooks, teaching materials, teachers’ dropouts, selection of candi- 
dates, and the teaching of ethical values. Furthermore, the associa- 
tion has help^ to stimulate the peoples’ interest in the public schools - 
of Puerto Rico. However, due to the socioeconomic conditions of 
teachers, the main emphasis has been on economic matters. 

FINANGtAL RESOURCES DEVOTED TO THE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION: COM- 
MONWEALTH AND FEDERAL FUNDS 

Ever since the organization of the school ^stem as a formal enter- 
prise of the government of Puerto Rico it has claimed the largest share 
of our fiscal resources. In 1951-52, the last fiscal year before the ad- 
vent of the Commonwealth status for Puerto ^ico, the expenses in 
education amounted to 22.4 percent of a total budget of $149,590,950. 

In 1952-53, the first fiscal year under the Commonwealth status, this 



proportion decreasi^ to 21.7 percent of the total budget for that year 
but by fiscal year 1962-63, a decade after the inauguration of the new 
status, $113.9 million (27.3 percent) were spent in education of a 
total budget of $417.4 million. For the fiscal year 1965-66 the recom- 
mended appropriation for education was $172.1 million (31.3 per- 
cent) of a total budget of $549.5 millions. 

The two main educational agencies are the Department of Educa- 
tion and the university. The resources appropriated for each one of 
them is as follows: 

(a) Department of Education . — ^In 1951-52, the Department of 
Education had an operating budget of $33.2 million of which $3.1 mil- 
lion (9.4 percent of this budget) came from Federal funds. This 
budget decreased in $32.4 million in 1952-53, and of this total amount 
$3.2 million, or 9.8 percent, came from Federal funds. 

By 1962-63, the operating budget of the Department of Education 
amounted to $91.6 million of which $5.9 million, or 6.4 percent, were 
Federal funds. Tlie proposed operating bu(lget for 1965-66 amounts 
to $118.1 million of State funds and, in addition, the Department of 
Education expects to get $46.6 million from the Federal Government 
pursuant to the various acts recently approved by the U.S. Congress 
dealing with aid to education. During this year. Federal funds will 
amount to 28.3 percent of the total operating budget of $1^.7 million. 
See detailed list herein included on Federal funds expected during 
1965-66: 



IA»t of Federal funds to he recnved by the Department of Education during fiscal 
year 1966-66 pursuant to the provisions of (he acts of Congress 



Number of the act 



Title under which the funds are provided 



Amount of 
funds to he 
avaUable 



86-884 



88 - 10 : 



607 

88-204 

88-452...— 



81-020.... 

82-210.... 

86- 804.... 

87- 416.... 



National Defense Education Act: 

TUe ///.—Financial assistance for strengthening science, mathe- 
matics, and modem foreign language instruction 

Tide V-A.— Onldance counseling and testing; Identification of 

able students 

TUe Jr.— Improvement of statistical services of State educa- 
tional agenaes 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1006; 

Tgfe/.— Financial assistance to local educational agencies for the 

education of children of low-income families : 

TMU //.—School library resources, textbooks and other instruc- 
tional materials.... .• ..:... 

Tgfe ///.—Supplementary education centers and services 

TUle V.— Grants to strennhen State departments of education.. 

Federal Aid to Stata lOr Library Services (as amended) 

Higher Edncatlon,Facilitle3 Act of lOW 

Economic OppOTtnnity Act of 1004; 

Tg{efA.-5ob Corps. 

' TKlefB.- Worktralnlng propams 

Tide //-B.— Adult basic education programs 

Federal Civil Defense Act of 1060 (educational related with dvU 

defense) 

Vocational Education Act of 1003. 

Work study programs for education students 

Tide ///.- Amended to include trades and industries of the voca- 
tional education program 

Manpower, Development, and Training Act, Part B.... 



$1,304,000 

132,000 

3(^000 

.71, 080,053 



1,824,200 

1 , 000,000 

160,000 

364,033 

26,800 



1,600,000 

000,000 

031,240 



106,000 

3,834,700 

425,000 



320,381 

1,600,000 
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List of Federal funds to he received hy the Department of Education during fiscal 
year 1965-66 pursuant to the provisions of the acts of Congress — Continued 



Number of the act 



87-447 

7»-396 and 87-823 
665 

761 



Title under which the funds are provided 


Amount of 
funds to be 
available 


The Educational Television Facilities Act of 1962 (grants for the 
construction of television broadcasting facilities to be used for 
educational purpose) 


$160,000 

13,676^267 

033. 003 
2,385,663 

206,701 

292.004 


National School Lunch Act / 


Vocational Rehabilitation Act 


(funds alloted for four special projects) 


Serial Security Act (program to determine the physical incapa- 
bility in cases of social security clidcis) 


Total funds available 


46,644,575 



•Cash. 

a Food supply. 



The programs of the Department of Education which historically 
had benefited most from Federal appropriations are vocational educa- 
tion, vocational rehabilitation, and the school lunchrooms. Federal 
funds available for the programs of vocational education amounted 
to 25.8 percent in 1951-52, to 22.4 percent in 1952-53, and to 34 per- 
cent in 1962-63, respectively, of the total budget for this program dur- 
ing each of these fiscal years. It is expected that Federal funds will 
amount to 46.6 percent of the budget for this program during the fi sc al 
year 1965-66. Federal funds accounted for 58.2 percent of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation budget in 1951-52, for 58.7 percent in 1952-53, 
and for 72.1 percent in 1962-63. In the fiscal year 1965-66 it is ex- 
pected that 72.5 percent of this program will be financed by Federal 
funds. The school lunchroom program benefited from Federal funds 
in the following proportions: 1951-52, 39.6 percent; 1952-53, 35.9 
percent ; 1962-63, 52.6 percent, and 1965-fi6, 50.5 percent. 

Other programs of the Department of Education which received 
Federal funds during the fiscal year 1964-65 and that expect to con- 
tinue to receive them during the fiscal year 1965-66 are public libraries 
for the rural zones, teaching of science, mathematics, languages, social 
sciences, and English, improvement of statistical services, development 
and training of human resources, and educational programs related to 
civil defense. 

The Department of Education expected to strengthen some of its 
programs through the utilization of Federal funds made available 
for educational programs under several Federal acts such as the Eco- 
nomic Opportunities Act of 1964 and the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. Thus far it is getting such funds in the amount 
of approximately $3.8 million. These funds are being used in youth 
programs, community programs, adult education, and preschool edu- 
cation (project Headstart). 
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(&) The Unwersiiy of Puerto Rico . — ^In 1951-52 the total operating 
budget of the University of Puerto Rico amounted to $8,627,876 of 
which $976,860, or 11.3 percent, came from Federal funds. For the 
fiscal year 195^53 this budget increased to $9,447,271 and of this 
amount $1,026,265, or 10.9 percent, came from Federal funds. Ac- 
cording to figures supplied by^ the budget office of the University of 
Puerto Rico, in 1963-64 the fotal resources available for all programs 
under the aegis of the university amounted to $37,215,662. Of this 
total, $7,543,223, or 20.3 percent, came from Federal funds. The esti- 
mated resources for the fiscal year 1965-66 amount to almost $44 mil- 
lion. It is expected that $9.54 million, or 21.7 percent of the total, will 
come from Federal funds. 

Almost all of the Federal funds available to the university during 
the years 1951-52 and ‘1952-53 went to the agricultural experiment 
station and extension services as provided by the Hatch, Adams- 
Pumell, and Smith-Lever Acts. However, by fiscal year 1964-65 
Federal funds available to the university were shared by practically 
all university programs. During the above mentioned year the agri- 
cultural experiment station was getting $1.2 million (29.5 percent of 
its total budget) ; agricultural extension services, $1.8 million (57.6 
percent of its total budget) ; the school of medicine, $3.5 miUion, 
mostly for contracted research for Federal agencies; the school of 
dentistry, $155,900; the Rio Piedras campus, $1.4 million; the 
Mayagiiez campus, $185,728, and the Puerto Rico Nuclear Center, 
$1.4 million. Economic aid to students is also available at present 
under the Federal loan program and the work and study programs. 

SOHOLABSmFS 

The scholarship and economic aid programs constitute one of the 
main features of the educational ^stem of Puerto Rico. These pro- 
grams are geared to the over-all objective of the development of human 
resources — ^the only abundant resource available. During the fiscal 
year 1962-63 the Department of Education devoted almost $2.8 mil- 
lion to scholarships and economic aid and during fiscal year 1964-65 
this amount increased to $3.8 million. These funds have been used 
for the search and development of gifted students in public schools, 
for training in professions for which there is a growing demand in 
our society, and for development and training of our teaching 
personnel. 

The scholarship and economic aid program of the University of 
Puerto Rico spent $405,500 during the school year 1952r-53. During 
the fiscal year 1962-63 funds available for these purposes amounted to 
$2,580,000 and the funds budgeted for fiscal year 1965-66 amount to 
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$2,818,700. In addition to this program the University of Puerto Rico 
sponsors a program of sabbatical leaves, leaves of absence with pay or 
with economic aid, for the improvement of the academic preparation 
of its teaching and technical staff. Since 1941-42 up to 1964-65 the 
university had devoted a total of $6,401,510 of its resources to this pro- 
gram benefiting 1,836 faculty members. During 1964-65 as much 

as $736,439 were used in this program and 17l faculty members bene- 
fited from it. 

Other government agencies such as the Commonwealth Office of 
Perronnel and the Economic Development Administration also ad- 
minister scholarship programs instituted by the Government for the 
purpose of supplying the trained and skilled human resources needed 
for the development of the economy. 

Tliese scholarship programs m*ake it possible for able but poor stu- 
dmts to study in the elementary and secondary schools of Puerto 
Rico and to pursue studies at thi undergraduate and graduate levels 
in the colleges and universities of the island, the United States, and 
foreign countries. In fact, as stated in a publication of the Office of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in Washington, “in Puerto Rico 
an exceptional student unable to get an education for lack of financial 
means is ‘an emergency.’ If the Department of Education or the 
University of Puerto Rico have exhausted their appropriations for 
scholarships they can call on an emergency fund of the Government, set 
up to cope with disasters, for money to complete a student’s educa- 
tipn.” ” This will suffice to stress the importance given by Puerto 
Rico to the development of its more precious resource — its people. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment and underemployment are still problems with which 
the people of Puerto Rico have to wrestle. 

According to the data of the 1960 census, the rate of unemployment 
among the youngsters (14-19 years old) of Puerto Rico was 10.2 per- 
omt while that of the adults (20-44 years old) was only 6.1 percent. 
The number of youngsters (14-19 years old) in the labor force is ex- 
pected to increase, according to the official projections, from 53,700 
in 1960 to 73,100 in 1965— an increase of 36 percent in this 5-year period 
which represents a remarkable increase of 19,400 more youths coming 
to the labor market in search of jobs. These young persons depend 
mostly, in order to get job opportunities, on the number of years of 
schooling they have completed. 

The perspective for the period between 1965 and 1980, according 
to the same projections, is not brighter, for it is expected that the 
younger group (14-19 years old) in the labor force will increase from 
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73,100 in 1965 to 90,200 in 1980. This is an increase of 17,100 youths 
whose hopes and opportunities of finding jobs will depend, to a greater 
extent as the years pass by, on the schooling they have attained. 

In the year 1963, the average rate of unemployment in Puerto Bico 
was 12 percent. T^en this is analyzed according to the educational 
level of the unemployed, it is' found that the rate of unemployment 
among those who have 11 years or less of schooling, fluctuated between 
13 and 15 percent. The rat^ of unemployment among those with a 
high school diploma was only 10 percent. Among those who had 
completed 13 or more years of education, unemployment was only 3 
percent. 

The same picture is evident in 1964. The average unemployment 
rate for Puerto Bico was 10.6 percent. For those persons who had 
completed 11 years of schooling or less the average rate of unemploy- 
ment fluctuated between 12 and 15 percent. It was 8 percent for those 
with high school and only 2 percent for those who had completed 13 
years of more of schooling. 

It is clear, from the aiMve data, that education is a determining fac- 
tor not only in employment figures but on salary rates. More years of 
schooling for the youpgsters mean a larger and more expensive task 
for the educational system. 

The mere fact that 40,000 children of deceased, retired, or disabled 
workers in the nation would receive social security benefit up to the 
age 22 instead of 18 tends to show the need for longer years of school- 
ing. Puerto Bico is also affected by this change. Vocational educa- 
tion programs will have to expand and diversify their offerings to 
take care of a large and significant share of these educational needs. 
It is unavoidable that technical,'terminal, and short-term careers, be 
offered in special institutions developed for these purposes, or in 
regional colleges or university campuses. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO 

Organisation . — ^As part of the study of the educational system of 
Puerto Bico, a team of North American educators was asked to study 
the institutions of higher learning on the island. The group was 
picked and presided over by Dr. Frank H. Bowles, at the time Presi- 
dent of the College Entrance Examination Board and now with the 
Ford Foundation. His report summarizes some of the main aspects 
of the governance of the University of Puerto Bico : 

The legal status of the University is determined by the University Law Num- 
ber 135, approved^tBIay 7, 1912, and as j^mended. 

The law establishes a 6 man Superior Educational Council, names the Com- 
missioner (now the Secretary) of Education as its president, states that the 
governance of the University will reside within that Council, charges the council 
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with the continuing study of the educational situation in Puerto Rico and with 
formulating the basis for coordination between the system of public instruction 
and the University, provides for the appointment of the Rector of the University 
by the Council, to hold oflSce at the pleasure of the Council and provides for 
one stated annual meeting. It further provides for the delegation to the Rector 
of the iK>wers and authority required for the operation of the University and 
specifically reserves to the Council only two important powers of control — ^the 
approval of the global sum called for by the University budget and the approval 
of nominations made by the Rector for the senior administrative posts within the 
University. It also provides for a Permanent Secretary and staff, who are in 
general terms charged with studies of educational needs as well as with the 
administration of the arrangements, meetings and records of tiie Council.** 

The University of Puerto Rico is a corporation under the superior 
educational council, so “the Superior Educational Council is by law 
the University. If properly exercised, it has the powers pertinent to 
planning, coordinating, policy making which are usually exercised 
by governing boards.” 

The Superior Educational Council meets in regular sessions between April and 
June of each year. It may hold extraordinary meetings at other times when 
so directed by the president or required by four of its members. 

The Council outlines the general policies of the University, keeps itself in- 
formed on the functioning of the institution [through the Chancellor and the 
Permanent Secretary], and holds annual public hearings to consider University 
activities and problems. 

The Chancellor, who is appointed for an indefinite term by the Superior Eklu- 
cational Council, is executive director of the University. Subject to the ap- 
proval of the Council, he appoints the Vice-Chancellor for the Mayagttez Campus, 
all University Deans, Directors of University special research facilities and 
the Agricultural Extension Service, the Treasurer, and the Registrar. He also 
has full authority of supervision and orientation over all University officials and 
employees. 

The University Boards at Rfo Piedras and Mayagttez act as advisory bodies 
to the Chancellor and collaborate with him in carrying out the University pro- 
gram. Each board consists of the Deans, a Faculty Representative elected for 
a two-year period by the teaching staff, and the Chancellor, who is President. 
The Vice-Chancellor presides over the University Board at Mayagttez when 
the Chancellor is not presmit. [The University Boards draft the University 
budget which shall be submitted to the Superior Educational Council for 
approval.] 

The Academic Senate of Mayagttez is a body consisting of the members of tiie 
University Board, the Director of Graduate Studies, the Director of the Nucelar 
Center, the Librarian, the Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the Director of the Agricultural Extension Service, and reprsentatives from the 
faculties which are elected for two years. [The Academic Senate at Rio 
Piedras consists of Gie members of the University Board, two members elected by 
each Faculty and five members elected by the Gmieral Faculty, for a term of 
three years.] The Academic 'Senates have the authority to formulate regula- 
tions concerning all academic matters.** 

The 1942 university law contemplates some advissory faculty par- 
ticipation in university matters when it states : 
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The professors, associate professors, assistant professors and instructors of each 
college or faculty shall constitute a body to work for the Improvement of the 
academic standards and the cultural progress of the University. The faculty, 
meeting under the chairmanship of the corresponding dean, can (a) recommend 
to the University Board measures for improving the programs of studies and 
the academic and administrative standards; (b) adopt resolutions to intensify 
the work of the college in question and make more effective the carrying out 
(of the purposes) for which the University has been created; (c) propose to 
the University Board programs of academic work to be carried out within the 
college and cultural-extension projects; (d) take action in those matters within 
Its incumbency, submitted to it by the dean ; (e) adopt, with the approval of the 
University Board, the rules necessary for the discharge of the functions fixed 
by this Act, and (f ) express its point of view to the chancellor, the University 
Board, and the Superior Educational CJoundl on every matter relating to the 
good progress of the institution.*®® 

The lack of faculty participation has been one of the main bones of 
contention for years, almost since the law was approved. The Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education, Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, address itself to this point 
in “A Report on the University of Puerto Rico,” of November 1959: 

mat is needed is a formally organized faculty body with corporate responsi- 
bilities; the implementation of such a proposal is imminent. Such a faculty 
organization, necessary to introduce greater democracy in carrying out the affairs 
of the University, is long overdue. 

In 1957, previous to this report, a faculty committee had also recom- 
mended lepslation and amendments to the bylaws of the institution 
among which was the creation of an academic senate to guarantee the 
faculty participation in “the formulation of norms, orientation of 
academic programs, and guaranteeing faculty rights in the governance 
of the university.” 

The academic senates were created administratively; they were not 
the result of an amendment to the law. The Secretary of Justice was 
consulted on their creation. But the senate’s decisions have to be 
“ratified by the corresponding authorities” which- are none other flmn 
the university board and the superior council on education. If it 
is taken into consideration that the entire university board is part of 
the academic senate, technically and theoretically, any decision of the 
senate in which the members of the board are defeated, can be over- 
ruled afterwards if the decision goes to the board acting as one of 
the “corresponding authorities.” 

Thus, faculty participation is exceedingly limited. 

Before 1948 the students had a representative on the university 
board. He and the faculty representative were the only two members 
of the board who did not owe their appointments to the chancellor. 
The student representative was eliminated from the university board 
immediately after the strike of 1948. Since then the students have 



had practically no say in university matters, not even those affecting 
them directly. 

.All graduate studies at the university are approved by the superior 
educational council upon recommendation of the chancellor and the 
corresponding university boards. 

The graduate council is the body governing the graduate studies at 
the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts of the University of 
Puerto Rico. This organization was created by administrative action 
of the vice chancellor and the university board when graduate studies 
were initiated in this campus. 

OolleffeB, SohoolB, and FaculUea in Bio Piedraa 

The principal and the oldest campus is at Rio Piedras in the metropolitan 
area of San Juan. It comprises approximately 288 acres with the major part 
of its buildings grouped together near the eastern side of Ponce de Ledn Avenue, 
the main thoroughfare connecting San Juan and Rio Piedras. 

The Faculty**^ of General Studies offers a program vvhich is required of all 
first-year students at the University, except those taldng the 2-year course in 
Secretarial Science offered by the College of Business A^hninistration. 

The General Studies program introduces the student to the fundamental dis- 
ciplines of knowledge, helps him acquire and develop an understanding of the 
nature of man and the natural and social world in which he lives, and gives 
him the opportunity to reaffirm or modify his chosen profession. The program 
includes four basic introductory subjects: Physical Sciences, Biological Sciences, 
Social Sciences, and Humanities ; and, in addition, basic courses in English and 
Spanish, and a course in Mathematics, whidi is taught in the Faculty of Natural 
Sciences. The Fhculty also offers a program leading to a Bachelor of Arts degree. 

The Faculty of Humanities offers a number of programs leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree: a general program and programs with majors in 
Spanish Studies, English, French, History, Philosophy, Art and Theater. [The 
Faculty also offers graduate courses in Spanish Studies, Philosophy, History and 
Englirii.] The activities of the Faculty include the Archeological Research 
Center, the Spanish Studies Seminar, the Luis Mnfios Rivera Museum of Anthro- 
pology, History, and Art, the University Theater, the University Chorus and the 
University Orchestra. 

The Faculty of Natural Sciences offers courses leading to the Bachelor of 
Science degree, by following a General Science Program or programs with 
majors in Biology, Chemistry, Mathmnatics and Physics. [It offers graduate 
programs in Chemistry, Biology and Mathematics.] It also offers a General 
Program leading to a Badielor of Arts degree and special courses for premedical 
and predental students, ^e Institute of Tropical Meteorology, the Institute 
of Nutrition, the Radio Research Laboratory, the Cosmic Ray Laboratory, the 
Astronomical Observatory, the Radioisotopes Tedmiqnes Training Center, the 
Biology Museum, and the Division of Studies Related to Medicine are also port 
of the Faculty of Natural Sdmices.' 

,l%e Faculty of Social Sciences offers a Badielor of Arts despree, by following 
n Geporal Program or programs with majors in Economics, Government, Psy- 
<^o]o^, and Sociology and Anthropology. It also offers graduate programs in 
labile Adnilnistration, Social Work, [Planning and Economics]. The Social 
Science Researdi Center, the Institute of Labor Relations, and the Institute of 
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Cooperativism are part of the Faculty of Social Sciences. A Graduate Profes- 
sional Diploma in Rehabilitation Counseling is offered by the School of Social 
Work. 

The College of Business Administration offers courses leading to the Bachelor’s 
degree in Business Administration by following a General Program or programs 
with majors in Accounting, Economics, Finance, and Management. It also offers 
a four-year program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Secretarial Science and 
a two-year course leading to a Diploma in Secretarial Studies. The Evening 
Division of the College of Business Administration offers the same programs; 
but the four-year programs take eight years to complete and the two year 
programs, five. 

The College of Education provides academic and professional training for 
elementary and secondary school teachers. 

Programs lead to the Bachelor of Arts Degree in Elementary and Secondary 
Education with majors in several fields of the liberal arts and in Business 
Education, Industrial Education, Home Economics, and Physical Education. 
[There are also graduate programs in Education apd. programs leading to a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Education, with majors in Home Economics or 
Nutrition.] The College also awards a General Normal Diploma and profes- 
sional diplomas in Industrial Education and the Teaching of English, as well as 
professional diplomas in Educational Administration and Supervision and in 
Guidance. The College of Education also includes a Center of Audio-Visual 
Education, the University Elementary School, the University High School, and 
the 0£Bce of Guidance Services. 

The School of Law offers the degree of Bachelor of Laws. The three year 
program is open to college graduates who fulfill the entrance requirements. The 
evening division offers the same program to be completed in a fninifninn of four 
years. 

The College of Pharmacy offers a five-year program leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. The Pharmacy Museum, and the Pharma- 
ceutical Research Laboratory are part of the College of Pharmacy. 

Schools in San Juan 

The School of Medicine-School of Tropical Medicine offers courses ipading to 
the degrees of Doctor of Medicine, Doctor in Philosophy, Master in Sanitary . 
Science, Master in Public Health Education, Master in Public Health, Master 
of Science, [Master of Medical Zoology and Hlstopathology, Master and Doctor- 
ate in Pharmacology and Toxicology], Bachelor of Science in Nursing, Bachelor 
of Science in Occupational Therapy, Bachelor of Science in Physical Therapy 
and Certificates in Nursing, with concentrations in Public Health Nur sing , 
Clinical Nursing, Psychiatric Nursing, and Medical Technology. It also pro- 
vides postgraduate courses and other facilities designed to keep persons in the 
medical professions informed of new discoveries and techniques in their fields. 

The School of Medicine-School of Tropical Medicine has been able to estab- 
lish a broad program of scholarshli>s reserved for residents of Puerto Rico, 
which supports two-thirds of its students. After graduation, the holders of 
such scholarships are obligated to work for the Government of the Common- 
wealth for as many years as they benefited from the scholarship. 

The School of Dentistry offers the degree of [Master of Oral Surgery], Doctor 
of Dental Medicine. Like the School of Medicine-School of Tropical Medicine, 
it also has a scholarship program benefiting a large number of its students. 
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Colleges and FaculHeHn MayagUez 

The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts comprises three divisions of 
studio: the College of Agriculture, the College of Arts and Sciences, and the 
College of Em^^ring. 

The Colley of Agriculture offers courses leading to a Bachelor of Science 
degree by following a special program, or a general program, with majors in 
Agricultural Business, Agricultural Education, Agricultural Extension, Animal 
Science, and Mechanized Agriculture; and Master of Science degree in 
Agriculture. , 

The Collet of Arts and Sciences offers courros leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts with majors in English, Humanities, Social Sciences, and Spanish; 
Bachdbr of Science with majors in Biology, Ohemlstry, Geology, Mathematics, 
Pl^sics and Pre-Medical Sciences; and Master of Science degree with majors 
in Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics and Radiological Physics. 

The College of Engineering offers a five-year program leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science with majors in .Chemical Ehigineering, Civil Engineering,. 
Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering ; 
and Master of Science degree in Nuclear Engineering. ,In addition the College 
of Engineering through the Technical Institute Program offers Associate in Sci- 
ence Degree in the fields of Drafting and Building Construction, Electrical 
Power and Electronics, Mechanical Design and Metalworking, and Surveying 
and Highway Construction. 

Agricultural Ewperiment Station 

The objective of the A^cidtural Experiment Station is to develop and 
carry out a comprehmisive program of research in the production, utilization 
and marketing phases of agriculture so as to provide basic knowledge for the 
advancement and devdopment of the agricultural industry; and to devise new 
means of eflSciently increasing the total volume of a^icultural production in 
Puerto Rico. In addition to this basic function, the Station is authorized to 
carry on research for the improvement of the rum manufacturing industry and 
for the industrialization of the total agricultural production. The Station is 
also authorized to produce seed at low cost. These Seeds Farms are integrated 
with the Regional Research Substations. 

The Station was originally established in 1010 by the Sugar Producers Asso- 
ciation of Puerto Rico, which ceded the Station lands and buildings to the 
Government of Puerto Rico three years later. In 1930 the Station was trans- 
ferred to the University by Legislative action, thus making it eligible to receive 
Federal grant-in-aid funds. 

Sixty-eight percent of the Station's annual budget of approximAtely 3.5 mil- 
lion dollars is derived from funds allocated by the Legislature of Puerto Rico ; 
27 percent is derived from Federal appropriations under the Hatch Act and 
5 percent, from donations and contributions. Besides the Main Station at 
Bio piedras there are six substations located at Isabria, Lajas^ Gorozal, 
Adjuntas, Gurabo and Ponce. The Food Technology Laboratory and the Bum 
Pilot Plant, together with the Main Agri^tural Library and the Computer 
and Statistical Center are located at the Main Station at Rio Piedras. 

Agrioulural Extension Service 

Ttiie Agricultural Extension Service works in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Officially a divsion of the Mayagttez Campus 
of the University of Puerto Rico, it belongs to the educational section of the 
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Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Its operation funds come 
from both Commonwealth and Federal Government sources. 

The Agricultural Extension Service was initiated in Puerto Rico in 1934, 
under a cooperative agreement between the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the University of Puerto Rico. Agricultural development work 
had been carried on by several government agencies before 1934, and the 
burdens carried by them were assumed by the present Extension Service. The 
Organization is headed by a Director selected by the University and satis- 
factory to the United States Department of Agriculture. 

For the sake of the Extension work the Island is divided into five regions, 
which are then subdivided into 17 districts and 67 areas. In each area there 
is a pla nn i ng committee made up of local people who discuss the problems and 
possible solutions which are the core of a long range program to be developed. 
This p lanning committee also helps the agents to develop an annual plan of 
work toward the solution of the problems. Extension work is basically an 
educational program that encompasses information, orientation and technical 
assistance and has as its ultimate objective the improvement of the standard 
of living and general welfare of the rural population, including adults and 
youth. Agents devote 25 to 40 percent of their time to youth development work 
through 4-H Clubs of boys and girls.^” 

The superior educational council is by law the accrediting agency 

of all institutions of higher learning in Puerto Bico : 

[There] is hereby established an accrediting system for colleges and other pri- 
vate educational institutions which offer advanced courses of study in the sci- 
ences, the arts, philosophy, professional and technical subjects and any others 
of superior level to those of the high school. The accrediting system so estab- 
lished shall apply to all colleges or institutions of higher learning heretofore 
or hereafter established in Puerto Rico.^” 

The law states further : 

The University of Puerto Rico shall be the official agency in charge of fixing 
the standards to be met, the values of capacity and efficiency to be possessed, 
and the requisites to be complied with by any of the aforesaid centers of higher 
learning, in order to obtain recognition and, as a consequence, be invested with 
public authority in keeping with the exercise of their cultural and educational 
function. The formulation of said standards in values and requisites, ad well 
as their accessory regulation, shall lie with such members of the faculty and 
the administration of the University as may be designated ther^or by the 
Chancellor of the University, or with members of other educational centers 
or agencies also designated by the Chancellor of the University, and the final 
approval thereof shall lie with the Superior Educational Council.^^ 

Dr. Frank H. Bowles has these further comments relative to the 
university law : 

Without going into the colonial origins of the law which were responsible 
for some of its unusual features, it may be noted that it produces, by the status 
it gives the Secretary of Education, a situation in which an appointive officer 
of the government and a member of the governor’s cabinet sits ex officio as 
presiding officer of the University’s governing board and on occasion casts the 
deciding vote with respect to University policy. But the situation is even more 
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complex. The same olBcer ae Secretary of Bclncatlon is reeponsiWe for the as- 
tern of public ' instruction which pr^mres the bulk of the' University’s students. 
This Systran is also the largest single employer of University graduates (as 
teachers) and by setting the terms of employment, has a large measure of con- 
trol over the curriculum of the largest s(diool in the University (Pedagogia). 
As Secretary of Education responsible for the system of pubUc instruction he 
hiis a public responsibility which is comparable to the public responsibility 
of the Rector of the University for the system of public higher education. 
Yet the Rector of the University reports to the Superior Educational Council 
under the Presidency of the Secretary of Education, while the Secretary of 
Education does not report to any governing board. It is true that the Superior 
Educational Council is charged by law with the coordination of public instruct 
tion and higher education, but its functions are undefined, and the law makes 
no provision for enforcement. 

In operation this law has produced a small Board of Trustees composed of 
distinguished and well qualified individuals who meet Infrequently to consider 
reports from the Rector and 'to discharge its legal rei^ponsibilities with respect 
to the budget and nomlnatirais for major posts. The Council through its per- 
manent staff undertakes studies of Puerto Rican education, but has not planned 
or pifttining studies or projections of University devdoianent. It works 

ordinarily as a committee of the whole and has no regularly functtonii^f per- 
manent conunittees dealing with University policies, plans or operations. 

In the light of these comments the Council must be viewed as acc^ting a 
limited role in the governance and control of the University. Part of this is due 
to the fact that its President has professional duties with the astern of Public 
Instruction whicdi are his primary and asborbing duties • * * part of it is due 
to the fact ttiat the ordy real powers of control which the Council has are so 
drastic (^missal of the Rector, rejection of the budget, disapproval of nomina- 
tions for administrators) that with its limited membership and infrequent 
meetings it is reluctant to employ them, and part of it is due to the fact that 
the Council is not large enough to maintain functioning sub-committees which 
keep them abreast of University plans and problems.** 

In the section of this report that deals with population there is a 
sununai^ of the enrollment problems faced by the university. There 
is fflan a summary of the official projection figures for university popu- 
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l&tion which are predicted up to 1980 and other pertinent analyses m- 
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creased demand for collegeand university education. 

In his 1962 report to the superior educational council, the chan- 



The following propositions summarize what in my judgment are the basic fac- 
tors in the University situation. First, it is a center of studies in constant 
growth. Second, our job is to facilitate and to intensity this growth and to see 
that it takes place at the highest possible leveL Third, we lack ^e necessary 
resources to comply fully with the above task. The achievements, innovations, 
success^, faitares, hopes and diffici^^ nf fhP 




In the ye-wift report the chancdlor gives a quantitative picture of the 
growth of the university and the future perspective in this respect ; 
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From the date of its establishment in 1903 the University of Puerto Rico has 
grown at an accelerated rate. Sometimes the increase in enrollment, in pro- 
grams, in faculty, has seemed overwhelming. During the past thirty years the 
enrollment has doubled every ten years. In 1933-31 enrollment reached 1,077 ; 
in 1913-14 it went up to 6,083 ; in 1953-54 up to 12,151 ; in 1963-64 there were 
22,959 students. The same doubling every ten years appears when the size of 
graduating classes is noted. During the 1910-49 decade the number of graduates 
totalled 10,301. In 1950-59 the total was 21,355. The number of graduates 
during the five-year period from 1960 to 1961 (16,881) suggests that 1960-69 
will produce more than 40,000, since the number of graduates in the second half 
of the decade may be expected considerably to exceed the number in the first 
half. As the number of graduates increases every year, it is to be predicted that 
the total for the next five years will surpass the 23,000 mark. Fortunately, as 
soon as our graduates finish their studies (and in the past, even before doing 
so) they are welcomed into the leadership cadres of the country 



On the basis of this analysis the chancellor poses and answers the 
following question: 

Why Incbeasb EUoheb Education Enbollmbnts? 



It should be noted that unless there should be a catastrophe in the life of 
Puerto Rico there is no possibility of checking the rate of increase in the number 
seeking higher education. On the contrary, everything seems to indicate that 
this rate will increase. This is evident if we examine the data which show the 
increase in the number of high school graduates, of applications for admission 
to the University and of applications for transfers to the University from other 
institutions. Furthermore, the following factors will increase the pressure in 
favor of the broadest educational opportunities : 

1. The increase in the urban population in relation to the rural population 
will result in longer retention in school. 

2. The increase in family incomes and the continuing upward spiral of the 
economy will themselves require higher educational levels. 

3. The development of regional colleges will make possible the enrollment 
of students who could not otherwise afford this opportunity. 

4. University enrollments in four-year programs will increase in contrast 
with two-year programs as has already occurred in the Ck>llege of Education 
and in the College of Business Administration. This is stimulated by the 
greater general prosperity as well as by the demand for better preparation. 

5. The growth of high school programs will bring with it an increase in 
university enrollment. 

6. The demand for university college preparation as a qualification for 
supervisory jobs will produce greater interest in the completion of university 
studies. 

7. The growing use of mechanization and technology in the process of 
production and distribution will accentuate the demand for university- 
trained personnel. Furthermore it will increase the number of fields of 
employment requiring professional workers or workers with special training. 

The argument in favor of strengthening universities rests on the belief that 
there is a direct correlation between a higher level of preparation and the ad- 
vancement of the best interests both of the individual and of the society. Our re- 
quest for solid public support of a program of expansion and strengthening of this 
University in the coming years is based on the validity of this correlation. 
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The experience of the past twenty years has established as axiomatic the 
principle that superior knowledge is the most powerful and effective force for 
social transformation in the modem world. Thus its acquisition, diffusion, and 
expansion constitute a primary objective and a basic investment in contemporary 
society.^* 

Other important aspects of university development . — ^The university 
has 1,932 members of the faculty of which 636 have doctors degrees 
(27.7 percent), 970 have finished their masters degrees (50.6 percent), 
330 have a B.A. degree (17.3 percent), and 96 have degrees conferred 
by European or Latin American universities (4.6 percent). These 
data acquire more significance when it is added that in 1941-42 the total 
number of teachers — inclusive of the School of Tropical Medicine — 
was only 352 of which 68 or 18 percent had a doctorate, 160 or 42.6 per- 
cent had a masters degree, 96 or 27.3 percent had a B.A., and 38 (10.8 
percent) were not even classified in any of the above categories.'®® 
From 1939-40 to 1962-63 the university has conferred a total of 
44,880 degrees, certificates, and diplomas. The Rio Piedras campus 
has conferred 38,117 of these, 4,893 have been conferred by Mayagiiez 
campus and 1,870 by the medical schools.'" 

The functional budget of the university has gone up from $1,476,129 
in 1942-43 to $37,070,471 for the academic year 1965—66. The agri- 
cultural experiment station had a budget of $273,694 in 1942-43 and 
$4,068,627 for 1966-66; and agricultural extension service had 
$386^11 for 1942-43 and $3,464,268 for 1965-66. It is tobenoted that 
these amounts do not include amounts assigned for physical plant facil- 
; | ities or operating funds for auxiliary agencies. 

Buring the last 10 years the university has doubled the number of 
classrooms. Equipment and laboratory space also had a notable in- 
crease, about 200 percent,"® in Mayagiiez and 609 percent in Rio 
Piedras. 

The generous plan of leaves granted to members of the university 
faculty has been one of the most outstanding programs of the univer- 
sity. It has offered the opportunity to hundreds of faculty members 
to improve their training. More than 1,656 such leaves have been 
granted during the last 22 years at a total cost of over $6,661,839."® 
The University of Puerto Rico administers the largest scholarship 
program in the island. This program includes students, faculty and 
employees. The funds come mainly from Government sources. The 
studente* scholarship program is designed to assure opportunity for 
education to the greatest possible number of able young people. Its 
main feature is that economic shoricomings should not deprive able 
students from acquiring a university education. It has b^ a very 
successful program and has helped bring into the Government a^^ d 
private sectors a larger number of able and well-trained persons. 
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The university has been an important factor in the development of 
Puerto Eico. The question is, had there been a more equitable distri- 
bution of responsibilities between the members of the administration, 
the faculty and the students ; had there been a more democratic process 
of consultotion, had the faculty ^d heads of departments been more 
frequently consulted; had their views been taken into consideration 
more g^erously in orientation, programing and decision making, 
would it not have tbeen possible, with the resources made available to 
the Institution, to have much better results and benefits for the people 
of Puerto Eico? 

Problems and challenges facing institutions of higher learning in 
Puerto Rico. — Before discussing the opportunities for higher educa- 
tion in Puerto Eico, it is pertinent to mention what part of this task 
has been shared by the private institutions of higher learning. As in 
the case of the elementary and secondary education, the educational 
task at the college and university level is ^ared both by public and pri- 
vate institutions. During the last 5 school years public and private 
accredited institutions of higher learning enrollment has been distrib- 
uted in the following proportions : 



School year 



1060-Sl. 

1001-a2. 

1M2-03. 

1003- 04. 

1004- 05. 



Enrollment 


PnbUo 

university 


Accredited 
private col- 
iMesand 
universities 


Total 


18,803 

21,282 

21,802 

22,059 

24^800 


7,847 

8,011 

0*340 

10^372 

12,025 


28,540 

30,173 

31,741 

38,831 

88,884 



Private ea* 
roUmentas 
percent of 
total 



28.81 

20.53 

3L03 

3L12 

32.05 



Preliminary enrollment figures for 1965-66 indicate a record enroll- 
ment at the college and university level of 40,681 students of which 
26,482 are enrolled at the public university and 14,199, or 34.90 per- 
cent, are enrolled at private accredited colleges and universities. 

A larger proportion of the enrollment at this level is increasingly 
being taken care of by the private institutions. This is due in part to 
the lack of a more rapid growth of the public facilities^ This can be 
attested by the fact that the public university has been increasing its 
entrance requirements in the face of an ever increasing number of 
applicants year after year. 

Let us examine now some of the problems and challenges facing 
institutions of higher learning in Puerto Eico. 

Whal is the real opportunity of admission in higher ed/ucaii^ 
institutionsf-^'Sot all t^ students who reach the 12th grade in high 
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school can graduate. In 1964 some 20,392 out of 21,950 who started 
the 12th year of high school at the beginning of the school year could 
graduate. That is, of the 25 tha-t reached 12th grade for each 100 that 
entered the 1st grade 11 years before, only 23.5 graduated at the end of 
the school year. On the other hand, the total enrollment of the first 
year in all university-level institutions of Puerto Rico in 1964-65 was 
9,915 students. Of these 9,915 students, about 20 percent were not 
freshmen. Thus only 8 out of each 10 opportunities were available for 
the new high school graduates. 

If this situation repeats itself next year, this would imply that of 
each 100 high school students graduating in May, only 40 can be en- 
rolled in one of our universities in August 1965. On the basis of oppor- 
tunities available in 1964-^5, of these 40, 21 can enroll at the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, 11 at the Inter- American University, 4 at the 
Catholic University, 3 at the Puerto Rioo Junior College, and 1 girl 
in the College of the Saored Heart. 

And what will probably be the situation faced by the high school 
graduates in the future? A report published by the office of research 
of the superior educational council in November 1964 entitled Enroll- 
ment Projections for the Educational System in Puerto Rico— 1965- 
80, includes a series of projections of the first year, university level 
enrollment. According to the projections recommended to be used 
as guides in reference to opportunities of admission to university level 
institutions available for high school graduates, the first-year enroll- 
ment of public and accredited private university levd institutions of 
Puerto Rico will *be 22,355 students in the school year 1979-80 (accord- 
ing to the projections, with more probabilities of approaching what 
will 'be expected to happen in this level of the Puerto Rican educational 
system). Graph V Shows this projection of the first-year enrollment 
contrasted with the projection of high school graduates which is likely 
to be expected. 

If the projection of 22,355 first-year students of university level 
institutions materializes, this will imply that during 1979-80 the uni- 
versities will accommodate 55 out of each 100 students who graduate in 
1979-80 from the public and accredited private high schools of Puerto 
Rico. This is indeed a conservative projection considering that al- 
though it doubles the absolute number of 9,91'5 of first-year students 
enrolled in these institutions, it only implies that in 1979-80 we will 
have succeeded in providing university level opportunities to 55 per- 
c^t of the high school graduates compared with the present situation 
which offers these opportunities to only 49 percent of them. In other 
words, if in 1964 of each 100 graduating studen'ts 51 had to find a place 
in other institutions, in 1979 of each 100 graduating students 45 will 










have to find this opportunity outside of the university. And if we 
attain these figures, by that time the number of opportunities for ad- 
missi<m to the first year of the university will have to be more than 
double. Summarizing, the long-term prospects for the opportunities 
of enrollment of our high school graduates in institutions of higher 
education, even if enrollment is doubled at this level, shall not be pro- 
portionately better than for those who graduate in May 1965 or in May 
1964. 

Tables 10 and 11 show the relation between the number of high 
school graduates for the school years 1958-59 to 1964-65, and the 
applications for admission at the University of Puerto Eico and 
Oatholic University of Puerto Eico, the num!ber of students admitted, 
and finally the number who enrolled in both institutions.^* These 
tables ^ow the great demand for opportunities of study which the 
institutions of higher education in Puerto Eico face. 

Of the 100,099 high school students who graduated (public and ac- 
credited private schools) in the 6 years from 1958-59 to 1963-64, 58,623 
(almost 59 percent of the total) asked for admission to the University 
of Puerto Eico during the 6 years from 1959-60 to 1964r-65. Of this 
total of applicants, 27,283 (<mly 46.5 percent) were admitted to the 
university and of these 27,283, about 23,422 (40.0 percent of the 58,623) 
were enrolled. In other words, during the last 6 years, 59 out of 100 
high school graduates applied for admission at the University of 
Puerto Eico; 27 were admitted and only 23 enrolled as freshmen. 

Catholic University received during these years a total of 7,891 ap- 
plications for admission out of the 100,099 high school graduates, 
which means that 8 percent of these graduates applied for admission 
in this institution. Of these 7,891 applications. Catholic University 
admitted 6,077, or 77 percent. Only 4,800 of the 6,077, however, were 
enrolled at the first-year level; that is, 60.8 percent of the applicants 
were effectively enrolled at this institution. In conclusion, out of 
each 100 high school graduates during the last 6 years, 8 applied for 
admission at Catholic University, 6 were admitted, and 5 enrolled in 
the first year. 

We must point out that in relatimi to applicants and students ad- 
mitted there may be duplication, as there are students who apply for 
admission to more than one university level institution at the same 
time, trying to be sure of admission in one of them. Nevertheless, 
there is no duplication in the number that actually enrolls in the first 
year and so one may arrive at the conclusion that of eveiy 100 high 
school graduates in the last 6 years the University of Puerto Eico and 
the Catholic University of Puerto Eico admitted 28 to the first year. 
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Those who think that were will always be opportunity for entrance 
in universities outside of Puerto Rico should again think over the sit- 
uation. At the moment there is everywhere a great pressure to gain 
admittance to superior education. In some educational circles of the 
United States, the idea is expressed that for the next school year an 
increase in applications for admittance is expected and this increase 
will be over 40 percent of the 1964 applications. The facilities opened 
by the Federal Government through scholarship programs, economic 
help, provision of physical hicilities, better salaries, etc., will make 
that pressure more notable, and there will be a greater demand for 
excellency and potentialities in the candidates for admittance to uni- 
versities and coUeges. University enrollment increased from 2,659,000 
in 1950 to 4,800,000 in 1964 in the United States. There is a similar 
phenomenon in European universities and, to an increasing degree, in 
Latin America. 

According to some recent reports, the students who are more likely 
to gain entrance are those with higher general ability and higher 
grades. For example, Yale University had 5,462 applicants but only 
1,062 were admitted. Three out of every 10 students admitted had 
the first or second place in rank in their high school. 

There will be more need of knowledge in the future, and there will 
be more pressure to get it. It will be necessary to utilize a greater 
diversity of educational means in order to have this knowledge reach 
everyone, according to his needs. Undoubtedly our welfare will de- 
pend more each day on trained talent and on the ethical and moral use 
of the knowledge placed at the service of man. 

What can be done to remedy this situation ? — School enrollment 
projections, the retention graphs we have analyzed, school dropouts, 
and the lack of skilled personnel to cover the technical and profes- 
sional jobs created, show the need of a more accurate planning at all 
educational levels. 

The unjustified fluctuations in the number of students who move 
from one level to the other in the educational ^stem, the organizations 
that do not provide for the gradual, proportioned promotion of stu- 
dents in the ascending school scale, the reorganizations that use the 
whole ^stem or a great part of it as guinea pig, the stagnated and 
even decreasing r^ntion in some school levels, the great number of 
high school graduates who do not have adequate alternatives to choose 
from for the development of their capacities, in harmony with their 
interests and preferences, evaluations made without points of refer- 
ence or when desired, to serve propagandistic rather than scientific 
canons, among other factors — ^a situation which has been pointed out 
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year after year, in different studies — demand a more scientific, reliable 
planning in all the formal educational i^stem. It is urgent to har- 
monize more effectively plans of articulation between secondary schools 
and the university levd of education. This problem has been dis- 
cussed for decades and it still is begging for a solution. For these 
and other reasons, we have advocated a total reorganization of the 
educaticmal system, from nursery schools, and kindergartens to gradu- 
ate and postgraduate levels of the superior education. To talk about 
a university reform independently of reform in the preceding levels 
df the educational system, to talk about autonomous regional colleges 
without having prepared a master plan for educational development 
that responds to present and future needs of the people of Puerto 
Rico, is to continue growing up like mushrooms. 

We will add more buildings, more millions to the budget, more and 
more novelties; we will continue our fights for more and more funds 
while the product of this investment will be like fruit trees that grow 
arid grow, and its fruits, offset by the vicious growth, are not well 
developed. There is a need to consolidate and stren^hen what is 
good and to create new things, but the new things are not to be used 
without having been studied. We have suffered much because of novel- 
ties. The quality of education should show itself in the citizens’ be- 
havior, in their ideals, in their values, in the depth of their convictions. 
In this aspect some observations made .by a reputed social anthro- 
pologist who studies aspects of our life are significant. He has re- 
cently stated that he notices in our daily life much superficiality, 
much acting just to let others see, much acting out; much niovement, 
but little depth. Education needs rest to be thought over again; 
generosity in its leaders, laboriousness in its managers, vision in its 
leaders. Education— much more so in a country that has faith in its 
potentialities — should not substitute propaganda for truth. 

In 1947, in the study of the research office of the superior educa.- 
tional council, “Problemas de educacion en Puerto Rico,” we made 
the statement that follows, which we used at the beginning of Chapter 
6 of the Survey of the Educational System : “As our resources are so 
scarce, in the development of our educational ^tem we should be 
guided by an eagerness for original creation.” This statement gains 
such urgency at the present moment that we are forced to repeat it, 
conscious of the fact that more quantities of money, though necessary, 
are not by themselves the only solution to the problem under con“ 
sideration. 

Educational planning at university level, for example, will not be 
carried out adequately as long as we lack studies on the following: 
Utilization of available space; the academic load of the faculty and 
the timetable of investigators; the results of the admission policy 




followed; institutional costs; enrollment projections not only of the 
university level but also of elementary and secondary schoolS) both 
public and private; the demands of different professions and of tech- 
nical and humanistic fields; programing of courses and careers in 
harmony with those demands ; teaching of technical and research per- 
sonnel; the proportion of administrators to faculty members; the 
quality, contents, and need of extension courses, and field services; 
scholarship programs, economic aids, and leaves of absence in rela- 
tion to the variety of demands and situations; the control and stand- 
ards systems that facilitate the functioning of the university. The 
concept of the relationship that should exist between the university 
that prepares professionals and the different government departments 
that use those persons in their programs who graduate from the uni- 
versity, should be included in that planning. There should be an 
awareness of our relations with our neighbors from the north and 
south and a more deliberate idea of where we should direct our steps. 
Until criteria that facilitate periodic evaluation are adopted, we will 
not be able to approach a knowledge of what we are getting with the 
efforts we are making. These are some of the elements that go into a 
good planning of university education, and all this fits into the picture 
of what we hope will be the course of Puerto Rico within the next 10, 
16, 20 or more years. Of course, all plans for the future should be 
flexible, within probabilities deliberately analyzed and studied. This 
will not be attained if it is formulated only on the bases of guesses or 
momentary inspirations. We must admit, in justice, that some of 
th^e elements have been taken into consideration and some of these 
criteria have been put into practice. 

If the University of Puerto Rico is going to make the best use of 
the money the legislature generously assigns to it, it must work on the 
basis of the best planning of economic and human resources. Plan- 
ning cannot be done, either, exclusively on the basis of administrators’ 
criteria. The experience and knowledge of all the sectors that make 
up the institution — professors, students, and administrators — must be 
used in that planning. This does not mean that students are going 
to determine the guides to be followed; it means that they should be 
heard in relation to facilities, rules, standards, and practices that will 
affect them directly. Not to count on the faculty would be to limit 
things extremely. 

Superior education is moving fast to be able to keep up with, and 
if possible, to get ahead of, the rapid changes that occur in our society. 
Traming for the different careers has changed in a marked way. 
Agriculture is not the same today as yesterday; trade is different; 
there are many new kinds of tools and fertilizing techniques. Busi- 
ness administration training is today completely different from what 
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it was 10 years ago. There are today electronic machines, computers, 
chains of stores, supermarkets. The medical profession has changed 
and it changes from month to month. The heart is operated on, kid- 
neys are transplanted, the body is frozen to facilitate operations, there 
are magic drugs and antibiotics. 

One of the most conservative professions, the teaching profession, 
has had to take charge of the radio, television, recorders, metrono- 
scopes, and the new courses in science and mathematics, activated by 
the sputniks. Geographical concepts are altered, social sciences have 
such d^amism that they force the professor to gallop to be able to 
maintain hunself partly informed of what happens in the society in 
which he lives. In such a world, planning, orientation, and reliable, 
informed scientific direction, are urgent. 

In order to understand better the key problems of the University of 
Puerto Rico it is advisable to resort to excerpts from various reports 
made by the Aliddle States Association of Oolleges & Secondary 
Schools, which is the accrediting body of the University of Puerto 
Rico, the team of experts whose reports form part of the most recent 
Stody of the Educational System of Puerto Rico,** and oilier sources 
which in one way or another present the basic issues confronting the 
in^itution. There have been in recent years dozens of studies of the 
univeraty. On pages 2028 to 2040 of the report of the "Study of the 
Educational System** are summarized the positive and negative aspects 
of the university shown in not less than 13 of the most important of 
said Studies and reports. This constant fiow of studies and experts, 
prompted Dr. Frank H. Bowles to state : 

• * * it is patoitly useless to attonpt farther comments on details of govern- 
ance, administration, standards, curriculum, or other operational matters. The 
fact is that the University of Puerto Rico, over a period of nearly twenty years, 
has bemi, largely on its own initiative, so examined, studied and reviewed 
the chances of producing commentary on any of these points which will add to 
the knowledge already accumulated are negligible.”” 

The Middle States Association in its report of November 19‘59, re- 
affirms Bowles* comments. 

Although some positive changes have recently taken place forced by 
the faculty and students’ unrest, by the criticisms of reports and by the 
pressure for university reform, most of the main recommendations of 
these reports, and precisely the most significant, are still unattended to 
by the adminisitration of the institution. 

The following are some of these significant aspects relative to the 
university: 

Qxtautativb Gonsidebations 

Certain quaUtative considerations characterlSUcs of the situation require re- 
hearsal here. 
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1. The University is suffering from excessive contemplation. Never has there 
been an institution which has been so supersaturated with experts, evaluators, 
observers, advisors, paid and unpaid, skilled and unskilled. In Latin America, 
too, everybody considers himself a quaUfled criUc on any subjert and the Univer- 
sity is no exception. 

The University has looked (up) too long or too much to the norieo/mericcM/Ot. 
There has been a constant flow of advice to the University. Too, the magnetic 
draw of the exotic, ironical Caribbean makes it easy for the University to secure 
skilled advice and consultation from the Continent. Many people would volun- 
teer— the University pays them. 

The University is now the repository of more suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for improvement than it could possibly give practical effect to in years to 
come. Some of this advice (and it occurs more often than chance would suggest) 
is contradictory, both with itself and with the purposes of the University. Some 
experts have avoided making the small errors as they swept on to the grand 
fallacy. One man’s baby has sometimes been another man’s bathwater. 

The University needs to be Irft alone. By the same token it needs to give 
practical effect to much that it already knows. 

2. The University is a product, in its purposes, curriculum, administration and 
so on, of its own peculiar milieu, composed of two traditions : the democratic, 
new-world American and the authoritarian, aristocratic, old-world Spanish. 
Some would suggest that ‘there is a separate Caribbean— Latin American influ- 
ence. Sometimes this uniqueness has been ignored or forgotten by those advis- 
ing the University. 

For instance, both English and Spanish are required languages in the under- 
graduate curriculum. Such a dual emphasis necessarily results in less provision 
for curricular deptti in other areas. 

The Chancellor has, by law, extraordinary powers as the chitf executive 
officer. One is reminded of Mosaic sovereignty (take your choice between the 
biblical or Knickerbocker variety). Such authority was, perhaps, necessary for 
the developmmit of the University under any circumstances immediately after 
reform measures were instituted in the ’40’s. But it is also quite possible that 
the University’s Spanish tradition had something to do with the statutory pro- 
visions affecting the institution. 

3. Deriving from the second circumstance that the University is a product of 
its own milieu, it should be noted that substantially more than is characteristic 
of a continental institution, the University of Puerto Rico is an integral part of 
its culture. Much more than is -the case on the mainland, the University is on 
intimate terms with the vital and vibrant thrust and purpose of its people. It is 
hard to convey the difference. It is typical of Latin American institutions that 
they are less distinct from their general communities. 

That flne phrase Alma, Mater 'has a richness and cogency of meaning for the 
people of Puerto Rico which approaches a biological literalness. Its life is their 
own. The University is, to use Cardinal Newman’s term, a “fostering mother.’’ 

But the University, because it is also unlike Latin American institutions, is 
considerably more stable than they are. 

Thus, “the University of Puerto Rico is neither the relatively isolated and 
socially autonomous university of the United States nor the politicized and shaky 
Institution typical of many Latin American communities undergoing signifleant 
social transformation,’’ to use the Chancellor’s recent words. 

The Island’s basic needs— social, cultural, political, scientifle and civil— are 
just as much the concern of the University as are the more usual academic values 
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^ *“ ® ®®“®® ‘*»® University stands 

tradition. This orientation has implications 
*, somewhat different from those to be derived from the other 
qualitative influences mentioned. 

Fm one thing, tois means that the University is committed to the extension 

of ^ucatioMl opportunity to the greatest possible numbers of those who can 
proflt from it and desire It. wuu can 

**® shown, is not fulflUing this commitment which is 
the flrst of two pillars chalracterizing American higher education. Neither is it 
weU advanced in implementing the second mandate of American higher educa- 

Uon, namely, an education on the highest level of skills In aU advanced flelds of 
learning. ^ 

An ImpUcatlon of the land-grant phllisophy of the University is that, should 
t seek additional advice from continental consultants, these should in fair 
measure be drawn from educaUonal contexts deriving from a similar orienta- 
tion. Too often in the past the University advisors, drawn primarily or ex- 
^uslvely frqm private institutions and background, have surveyed it with a 
biased angle of vision. What is thus recommended rometimas reflects the prej- 
udice of an outlook and pu^tose wholly incompatible with a different human- 
istic Inspiration and phUosophical persuasion. Whole answers do not emerge 
nor are some of thmn eve appropriate. 

Columbia, in particular, as a source of advice and advisors, has been a tre- 
men^ous hifluence on the Island and in the life of the University. But cannot 
a legitimate question be posed here? When even two of the University's small 
number of trustees are faculty members of this distinguished contbental Insti- 
tution, should not the University seek to diversify the origin of Ita advice? Cbe 
Institution as a source of influence can be neither InfalUble nor omniscient. 

6. The institution has a number of pressing problems. Probably none of 
them is different from those experienced by continental institutions. But as an 
advisor of the University has suggested, the “University is unique in that it ex- 
hibits the whole range of possible problems”. 

The relative youth of the University ; its inexperience ; its rapid expansion ; its 
culture: the hunger for education as a part of the new familiar “revolution of 
rising expectations” in which Puerto Rico is also a participant ; mixed with the 
explosions familiar to the rest of us of population, knowledge, and its practical 

appUcation; these things would complicate the life of any administration and 
any faculty. 

Add to these a conflict of several, personalities and charges of political in- 
terference and activltyi and one gains some insight into the problems of the 
University and its Chief executive officer. Sometimes those on the Island, 
both within and without the University, believe their educational problems to 
be unique; that their weaknesses are not familiar elsewhere. But much of the 
concern about the University and its current criticisms are manifestations of a 
rather universal and warm Interest in education today. The tendency to blame 
education in America for all our troubles is not without example in Puerto 
Rico. Education is played just as close to the chests of Puerto Ricans as it is 
to the American bosom. Fecundity overwhelms it in both places. 

Such understandings do not solve problems; but they can bring serenity and 
mutual understanding which make problems easier to cope with.“® ‘ 
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Dr. Frank H. Bowles in his report, previously quoted, has this to 
say: 

1. QBOWTH AND PBESBNT STATUS 

The development of the University of Puerto Rico during the past twenty 
years stands, by any standard that may be applied, as a major achievement. 
During this period, what was in fact a relatively small, poorly equipped college 
with a poorly trained, underpaid, and overworked faculty, a meager and out- 
moded program of studies, and generally poor academic standards, has become 
a complex university with a large enrollment, greatly improved facilities, in- 
cluding many excellent new buildings, good equipment, a much improved faculty, 
a diverse program of studies, and academic standards which, while not uniformly 
strong, are at least much higher than they were at the beginning of the de- 
velopment. Even considering all present deficiencies, this development stands 
as a remarkable achievement. 

The achievement is not the product of the work of any one man, or even any 
identifiable group of men, though much credit for it must go to the relatively 
.small group of men, including the present Chancellor, who provided the original 
leadership, and to governmental policies which supplied political, moral, and 
financial support during the recurrent crises of the first stages of development. 
Beyond this leadership and its essential support, there are many others — in- 
dividuals, groups, and organizations — who had an important share in the cre- 
ation of the present university — young graduates of the university who cut short 
their own studies to accept administrative tasks which they mastered by trial 
and error, often remaining at the university at a personal sacrifice instead of 
taking more lucrative positions elsewhere, young teachers and administrators 
from other colleges and universities who brought their Interests and enthusiasms 
to the development of new programs, universities in the continental United 
States assisting through scholarship grants in the training of prospective faculty 
members, fdundations that supported new undertakings and gave freely of their 
advice and counsel, and, not least in the roster of credits, the people of Puerto 
Rico who responded to the challenge of opportunity with an eagerness which 
literally forced the institution into a growth that would have been unbelievable 
to those who had known it in earlier days. 

As a consequence of this change, Puerto Rico has received from its many 
investments of money and of the time and faith of men and women who devoted 
themselves to teaching and administration benefits which are literally incal- 
culable. It has had civil servants and public administrators for a new and 
vigorous government, teachers for an expanding school system, engineers for 
its buildings and its public works, specialists and technicians for its growing 
industry, professional men to meet expanding needs in law and medicine, scien- 
tists and technicians to improve its agriculture. 

Not all of these accomplishments have been well done. There have been mis- 
takes, programs badly planned and ineptly administered, stubborn refusals to 
change when change was needed, poor use of skills, poor choice of men, needless 
misunderstandings, unedifying bickerings, failures in cooperation, public exhibi- 
tions of ill will. But, despite all of these, in the weighing of credits and debits, 
the university stands today as an accomplishment in which the people of Puerto 
Rico may have a justified pride. More important, de^ite its faults and prob- 
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lems, it stflnds as the base on which another great advance in education may 
be supported. 

2. PBOBLEMS, PBESENT AND FUTURE 

The university as it stands today faces what may well seem to the observer 
an almost limitless series of problems. Some of these problems are external, 
having to do with relations to other branches of government and to other 
organizations and groups. But these problems, despite their ominous aspects, 
are not the university’s true problems. They affect individuals and sometimes 
hamper decision making and cooperative planning, but they do not, at least in 
their present form, endanger the mission or the standards, or the intellectual 
stature of the university. To the extent that these are threatened, the true 
threat lies within the university. 

The university’s internal problems may be divided into three groups : academic 
development, administration, and finance. 

The problem of academic development is a serious, perhaps a fateful, one for 
the university. It has been built for twenty years in terms of the concept of 
the provision of opportunity. Opportunity in Puerto Rico has long been masked 
and inhibited by low economic potential combined with an accumulated aca- 
demic deficit of staggering size, a deficit which, if it could be computed, would 
have to be measured not in terms of minimum literary standards, but rather 
in terns of the preparation — or lack of it — of a large percentage of the labor 
forci for the tasks of an industrializing society. Because of these two factors, 
the University has been developed in terms of very low costs to students (achieved 
by large subsidies per student) and relative ease of admission. 

In the course of this development, little attention has been given — ^perhaps 
only very little attention could be given — to the lifting of academic horizons 
through research, investigation, advanced study, and the creation of new knowl- 
edge. It may be argued that the length of radius of its academic horizon is the 
true measure of an institution and that a University whose horizons have a 
short radius is not a true university but an overgrown college. However, this 
argument is beside the present point which is the practical one that a university 
which cannot provide at least the fundamentals of advanced training for its 
prospective teachers must rely on other institutions to make up for its owu 
deficiencies. In a small institution this is not a serious problem for it draw 
its new teachers and scholars from other institutions, but in a large one the 
problem assumes major proportions. It would not be fair to say that the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico has ignored this problem for it has developed a program 
for training its faculty members in other institutions, but it is fair to say that 
the size of the problem has outgrown the solution and that the present program 
cannot supply the trained faculty members the University requires. If it sup- 
plies the numbers, the individuals cannot all have time to reach the level of 
education desired; if it obtains the level of education required, it cannot have 
the numbers. Thus, in a sense, the University has outgrown its program, for it 
now requires more and better faculty training than it can obtain. Its only 
alternative for the training of young faculty now remains the establishment of 
a true graduate program. With such a program it cun attain a new measure 
of internal self-sufficiency and in the process extend the radius of its academic 
horizons, entering the company of the great universities which draw students 
and scholars from other institutions. It has, of course, the alternative of 
recruiting mature faculty from other institutions, but this can hardly be a large- 
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scale process. Ordinarily, faculty recruiting of this type is done for the purpose 
of strengthening rather than enlarging a faculty. 

The problem of academic development has another aspect aside from the 
scholarly one. This is the need for opportunity, and it is one which may be 
ignored easily in the course of preoccupation with new programs and new levels 
of academic prestige. The University of Puerto Rico has not entirely neglected 
the provision of opportunity at the lower end of the academic spectrum, but it 
has treated it as, at best, an incidental and pro forma operation. Actually, 
the University’s growth has not liquidated Puerto Rico’s academic deficit, but 
in some ways has accentuated it by widening the gap between those who have 
achieved a measure of education and those who have not. Such a gap is always 
a tragedy and, at worst, it is a danger to the political health of a state. The 
problem of closing the gap is not a glamorous one, for it can be closed only by 
the patient building of educational foundations ; it is, however, a task that is 
inherent in the responsibilities of educational leadership. To close it the Uni- 
versity must build a new program ; if necessary, define new forms of University 
activity; and carry its programs deeply into the communal structure of the 
Island. In such a program it is not important that the standards or the subjects 
be those of the basic university curriculum, but that there be standards and 
subjects which will draw new groups of students within the University’s reach 
and infiuence. Such a program cannot instantly wipe out an educational deficit 
for it will not succeed on a large scale in educating men and women who are 
already grown up to the highest university standard, but it can add to the 
stature of individuals who, importantly, may be the parents of university students 
to come. 

The problem of administration, present and future, is of a different order from 
the academic problem. Any administration has essentially two tasks : to operate 
a going concern, and to plan its later forms and developments. 

With respect to the first of these tasks, the present administration, despite 
faults and troubles, does function. It is obviously overcentralized ; it is often 
inexplicably slow-moving, sometimes indecisive, sometimes inefiicient, and al- 
ways obviously overworked, but it does operate a going concern. 

However, with respect to the second of its responsibilities, the view is less 
favorable. In the face of clear needs and problems to be faced, the University 
has no apparent plans save with respect to physical expansion. Such major 
problems as coordination of instruction, simplification of organization, the build- 
ing of a graduate school, the development of student exchange with continental 
universities, the expansion of faculty to deal with the certainty of increased 
enrollment, the reorganization of administration to handle an expanded program, 
the provision for students now excluded by the present admission standards 
(which is assuredly part of a public university’s responsibility), the extension 
of university programs into communities which now have no contact with them, 
closer cooperation with industry— all of these are known and admitted problems, 
but there are at best only fragments of plans for dealing with them, and few 
of these fragments have reached the point of presentation in operating form, 
nor have there been any projections of cost, faculty requirements, or facilities 
to be required. 

If it be assumed that the University has gi'owu to its present position according 
to plan, then it must be said, first, that the plan contained some obvious gaps 
which have been filled in with improvisation and, second, that the plan is now 
outgrown. If such be the case, then the University faces a direct danger— the 
danger of planless growth. 
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3. THE DIMENSIONS OF PLANNING 

If the University is to serve Puerto Rico in the future as it has on the whole 
served well for the past two decades, it must begin by facing the fact that its 
present program and organization are inadequate to meet new demands for 
knowledge and training. It has already been noted that the program of faculty 
training is not providing enough faculty with enough training, and that there 
is no university-wide organization of instruction. It has not been emphasized 
that, while these are not uncommon problems in institutions that have grown 
rapidly, they are effective — indeed, disastrously effective barriers to further 
growth. 

Thus, while it is unimportant that the majority of its teachers are drawn from 
its own student body, it is important that the number who have attained academic 
distinction is too small to provide leadership for a university— and that some 
who have done so liave left the University— and it is important that it appears 
difficult to find new teachers of the quality required. 

It is perhaps unimportant that the responsibility for coordination of instruc- 
tion is placed in the hands of a junta of deans who have only advisory powers, 
hut it is very important that because of lack of coordination it has proved 
impossible to develop an all-university effort to establish a graduate school. In 
fact, the lack of coordination tends to confine programs within their present 
boundaries and thus to actively inhibit growth and development. 

It is by no means unimportant that both the faculty and the student body are 
without organization or effective voice, but the issues as to the nature and details 
of organization for each of these bodies are not nearly as important as the 
question of the purpose of organization. Presently, without any voice, both 
bodies are unclear as to their role in the University and have confused the issue 
of their own desire for a measure of self-government with the issue of respon- 
sibility for administrative decisions affecting students and faculty. 

These items, then, are examples of limitations imposed by what is essentially 
unfinished academic housekeeping. This housekeeping must be done before 
effective plans can be made. This is a problem, but not an insuperable one for 
all of these matters can be dealt with. Taken all together, they do not repre- 
sent as much of a task as the reorganization of the University in 1942. 

Assuming the creation of a climate favorable to planning, the University must 
then face certain other facts ; 

First, the University as the dominant educational force in Puerto Rico, must 
be for Puerto Rico what all of higher education is for the continental United 
States. That is, it must provide excellence and diversity at the same time, must 
meet local needs, or see them go unmet, or sit by as other instrumentalities are 
created to meet them' with inevitable wastage and duplication of effort. 

Second, the University, though dominant, cannot be dictatoral. It cannot pre- 
scribe the detailed behavior of other institutions, limit their programs, fail to 
work with them on common problems, or deny such common institutional rights 
as the certification of teachers or the introduction of experimental programs. 

Third, the compiling of statistics and projections is not planning but the raw 
material of planning. The construction of a new building without coasideration 
of the program for which it may be used in twenty years is to accept the risk, 
perhaps the certainty, of premature obsolescence, and the opening of a new 
program without calculating the demand for its offerings or its effects upon the 
university curriculum is to court academic disaster. Buildings and programs 
follow upon a findings of need, but the need is determined not by numbers but 
by use, and the determination of use is the essence of planning. 
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Fourth, the University’s present level of financial support and, more impor- 
tantly, its present philosophy of support which subsidizes between two-thirds 
and nine-tenths of the cost of a student’s education cannot survive as a basis for 
forward planning. The experience of continental state universities has estab- 
lished that tax support cannot be expanded indefinitely and it cannot be other- 
wise, in the long run, in Puerto Rico. In the future, the best can be hoped for 
is the provision of expansion capital plus a modest subsidy for educational costs 
to be drawn from tax sources. Inescapably, Puerto Rican students must pay a 
larger part of their direct educational costs. 

Fifth, plans which are based on the expectation of change also beget change. 
There cannot be a university plan, only a series of plans, subject to review and 
renewal from year to year. In the making of these plans, faculty and adminis- 
tration both have their roles, but these roles are determined by the statement 
of purposes and goals and these are a matter of policy to be determined and 
enforced by a governing body which cannot abdicate or delegate this respon- 
sibility. 

Sixth, change comes at a cost and it would be well having the nature of these 
(K)sts understood. They cannot all be foreseen and listed in a brief statement, 
but certain of them are obvious. They are : 

(a) Expansion and decentralization of administration. 

(h) Expansion and decentralization of instruction, including a major 
development of extension and evening programs. 

( c ) A detailed review and consolidation of existing programs. 

(d) An effective organization for the coordination of instruction with a 
reduction in prescribed courses, a reduction in the offerings of elementary 
courses, and an expansion of offerings for advanced courses. 

(c) A major increase in University income, including within ten years a 
doubling of present student fees, with such adjustments in the way of 
scholarship and loan programs as may be required. 

(/) A doubling of present enrollment within twenty years. 

(g) A doubling of present faculty within ten years, including the addi- 
tion of a substantial number of mature teachers drawn from the faculties of 
other institutions. 

(/») A reworking of the present faculty training program to include use 
of the University’s own resources for fundamental advanced training and 
emphasis on the use of education subsidies for experienced teachers going 
on for their final degree. 

(/) A doubling of faculty salaries in the upper brackets to provide ade- 
quate holding power for experienced faculty and adequate incentive for 
younger faculty. 

Seventh, there is lio need for a further general review of the University before 
planning can be undertaken, nor for the importation of new consultants or spe- 
cialists. The University’s present problems and the general shape of its future 
tasks are now known. The need now is not for more reports, but for a program 
for utilization of the University’s own resources, which include competent and 
devoted faculty, capable administrators, and a vast accumulation of experience. 
If these are applied to its problems, its problems can be solved.*” 

Dr. Frank H. Bowles further states : 

The basic and controlling fact with respect to the University of Puerto Rico 
is that as an educational institution it is operating below the quality standard 
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which is indicated by its capacities and resources, and what is more important, 
below the level required by the needs of Puerto Rico. 

There are many causes which contribute to this fact. Some are products of its 
.system of governance and control, some are the direct result of decisions and 
actions taken or not taken, some are the result of an artiflcally perpetuated isola- 
tion, or of failure to forecast and build in terms of approaching needs, and some, 
notably the poor standard of preparation of its entering students, are beyond its 
direct control but, indirectly are an important problem for which it must find 
a solution. 

The problems of Puerto Rican education in general are not unlike the prob- 
lems faced by educational systems in the continental United States. That is to 
.say that they are rooted in a tremendous surge of popular demand for education 
which forces an over-rapid expansion of educational facilities and opportunities 
with an inevitable lowering of standards during the expansion period. But 
Puerto Rico appears to differ from many continental systems in \yhich this 
expansion and the lowering of standards has taken place in that it has accepted 
and tried to meet the need for expansion without recognizing that standards have 
been lowered in the process. Thereby the lowered standards have become em- 
bedded in and have affected all tax supported education on the Island. 

In these terms then, the first step in the solution of the problems of Puerto 
Rican education is to evaluate and reorganize the programs, to assess and reorder 
resources, and to reach internal agreement as to priorities — in a word to pause, 
evaluate, and consolidate. 

The task is a large one but it is to some extent made easy by the fact that it 
has been repeatedly postponed and delayed. The delays have revealed, as no 
amount of professional probing could have revealed, the areas of strength and 
deficiency, and the needs not being met that must be met. In the light of what 
has been so revealed it is a reasonable estimate that an immediate and vigorous 
attack on the problem will produce noticeable improvement in educational quality 
within two years and a general improvement within five years. 

The result of such improvement would be traceable in several very specific 
indicators : an increase in the number of children of school age continuing in 
primary and secondary school to completion of their studies ; an increase in the 
average term of employment of primary and secondary school teachers; an in- 
crease in the percentage of college and university students who complete their 
.studies ; an increase in the number of college graduates continuing their 
studies to advanced degrees ; and an increase in the number of university grad- 
uates trained in the professions, occupations and skills so urgently needed by 
the government, the educational system, the agricultural and technical enter- 
prises and the commerce and Industry of the Commonwealth. In other words, 
these are all problem areas which are now affected adversely by existing educa- 
tional deficiencies. 

As a final * * * observation it must be stated emphatically that neither ad- 
ministrative shifts nor paper reorganizations of programs will in themselves 
effect the urgently required changes. The reshaping must be an enlargement of 
program, a radical improvement in standards, a renewed coimuitment on the 
part of teachers, a serious drive towards quality and achievement. It must 
affect public ijolicy and governance ; planning and control ; budget making, finance 
and support ; administration and organization ; programs and standards ; student 
life and citizenship ; faculty recruitment, tenure, pay and promotion ; the rela- 
tionship of secondary education and higher education ; and the development of 
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graduate education, adult education,, technical education and international 
education. 

Such reatoping will inevitably change established patterns and standards and 
will require new lines of authority and control. AlK>ve all it will require a com- 
mon belief in the values of education and a unity of purpose which will over- 
ride the temporary discomforts of change."* 

There is another very significant aspect of the governance of the 
University well taken by the late Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, head of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education of the United States, who, although not in his 
official capacity, studied and reported on the Organization for the Gov- 
erning and Administering Higher Education in Puerto Rico (Au- 
gust 4, 1959) for the Study of the Educational System of Puerto Rico. 

ROLE OF THE COUNCIL 

The Legislature has for the most part done a commendable job in defining the 
scope and character of the role of the Superior Educational Council. It has, 
moreover, usually delegated authority commensurate with the responsibility given 
to the Council. There is, however, one important exception to this generalization. 

Those who plan or enact legislation for the further development of the Univer- 
sity should reappraise the intent of Section 691 of University law. This is as 
important as earlier recommendations for a new look at factors that should be 
considered in determintog the Council’s optimum size and composition. Section 
034 reads as follows : “The Superior Educational Council shall make a survey of 
the educational situation in Puerto Rico, with a view to the general orientation 
of the educational process in harmony with the basic needs of people in a democ- 
racy, and shall formulate the normal principles that it believes valid and advis- 
able for the system of public education in general and for the coordination of said 
.system with the University of Puerto Rico, in its several functions. For the said 
liurposes, the Superior Educational Council may, from time to time, make surveys 
of the educational problems in Puerto Rico, and shall give the results and conclu- 
sions of said surveys to the Department of Education in Puerto Rico for such use 
as the latter may deem advisable. The Superior Educational Council shall, in 
addition, study and adopt, always taking into account the declared purposes of the 
people of Puerto Rico in regard to its University, the cardinal objectives which 
are to constitute its orientation. 

“Does Section 634 merely express a vague but deep feeling of the representatives 
of the people that there ought to be better articulation and coordination botwceu 
the public schools and the University? Does it lack specificity because the Legis- 
lature did not know how to secure the articulation and coordination it appears to 
have desired? Or did this lack fiow from political opposition to the Council 
having any authority over the Department of Education? These questions can 
be answered only by those who know the history of the legislation. It is a fact, 
however, whatever its reasons for inaction may be, that the Council has not un- 
dertaken any substantial work to implement Section 634. Indeed, the more com- 
prehensive survey of education in Puerto Rico, of which this report is a part, has 
l)eeh undertaken only after prodding from the legislature. 

“The first sentence of Section 634 clearly mandates the Council to set the goals 
for elementary, secondary, and higher education in harmony with the declared 
purposes of the people of Puerto Rico. The last sentence reinforces and extends 




















this mandate with regard to the University. The role the Legislature envisioned 
for the Council, in other words, is that of the planning board for nil public educa- 
tion in Puerto Rico ; but so far as elementary and secondary education is con- 
cerned, apparently all it can do is ‘give the results and conclusions of said surveys 
to the Department of Education of Puerto Rico for such use as the latter may 
deem advisable.’ The Oonncil is equally without authority to enforce the man- 
date given it in the first sentence to develop principles and policies for articulating 
and coordinating the public school system with the University.””® 

Dr. Hollis continues : 

liurge sums have been assigned and notable efforts made to keep the University 
abreast of enrollment and program demands. The Governor and the Legislatim*. 
as elected representatives of the people, have been generous in .snpimrting the 
Universit)’. The Chancellor, his staff, and the faculties have been untiring in 
their efforts. [Here are quoted statistics to substantiate the tremendous gro^^i:h 
of the University, that are included, up to date, in other parts of these reiMrts.] 

Despite this spectacular growth, the University today has essentially the same 
administrative organization and operating procedures that were in use in 1942. 
They were inadequate and cumbersome 17 years ago, but by today's management 
concepts, they are archaic if not impossible. A substantial share of the distrust 
and waste of money and talent at the University of Puerto Rico can, without 
doubt, be traced to outmoded ways of doing business. 

It is ridiculous, for example, for the Council to try to administer an enterprise 
of the scoi)e and character just sketched with only two officials that have Uuiver- 
sity-wide respousibility. These two, the Chancellor and the Dean of Adminis- 
tration, moreover, are also the chief administrators of the Rio Piedras campus.’®" 
And to make matters worse, they are not always sure which official hat they are 
wearing. The lack of a division of functions between the two adds to the con- 
fusion. As a matter of fact, the Deau of Administration is au alter ego of the 
Chancellor for imits of the system outside Rio Piedras aud the unofficial vice 
chancellor of the unit there. 

A close-np picture of the ^^'ork of the Chancellor and the Dean of Administration 
shows each of them trying to sujten'ise from 2(1-25 subordinates. This span of 
control is two to three times the nnmber niauagemeut experts have foimd one in- 
dividual can sui)ervise satisfactorily. Aud what is even worse, because of the 
confusion between central office aud Rio Piedras functions, half of the 25 subor- 
dinate officials reijort directly to both the Chancellor aud the Dean. This lack of 
supervision is frustrating aud undesirable for all concerned, but especially so foi’ 
those individuals whose responsibility and authority are only hazily defined. The 
situation is as great a detriment to sonud administration as allowing institution- 
wide authority only to the Chancellor aud the Dean of Administration. 

In so muddled an administrative situation, the emergence of anything resem- 
bling university system policies is likely to be coincidental. The Chancellor and 
the Dean of Administration, if it must be said plainly, are absentee landlords 
who give ten peivent of their time to Mayagiiez, Sau .Tnan, other outlying nuits, 
the ngricnltnral experiment stations and extension services, and ninety i)ercent 
of their time to the Rio Piedras campus. Policies of the Commonwealth Per- 
sonnel Office aud the Treasury Department, to put it bluntly, do as much to coor- 
dinate the separate units of the University as to the policies and plans of the 
Council through the Chancellor. Inde^, a closenp look at Univeraity organiza- 
tion makes it clear why the Governor and his department heads have not traus- 









ferred to the (Council full authority to manage Its funds and Its non-academic 
personnel. 

The defects in organization for general administration carry over Into the 
structure for academic administration and business administration. There are 
no principal officers or bodies In a position to concentrate on planning and coor- 
dination In these areas for the University system. Indeed, there Is no one officer 
on the Individual campuses who Is specifically responsible for either academic or 
business affairs. Such an office exists for academic affairs at Rio Piedras, but 
it has never been filled. In business affairs at this campus, the Director of 
Finance and the Treasurer are coordinate officers, and their administrative rela- 
tionship to some six subordinates, including the University budget officer, and to 
Treasury Department officials Is not clear. At the MayagUez and San Juan units, 
the business officer’s responsibility is only slightly less confused. 

Defects In current academic organization, aside from a common lack of unified 
leadership, are of a different order to those in business administration. Here 
everybody is in the act and the machinery Is cumbersome. And it is equally to 
the point to note that each group has legislative authority for its role In academic 
affairs. First, alumni and students are assured a channel for making their views 
known to the CSouncil. Second, by statute all college teachers are assured aca- 
demic freedom which the Council and the administration must honor. Next, the 
entire faculty (the Glaustro) of a campus has certain legislative and advisory 
responsibilities. More specifically, the Legislature gives the faculties of some 
13 colleges of the University independent statutory authority to participate in 
six named aspects of University affairs. 

In addition, both the Bio Piedras and Mayagfiez units have statutory Univer- 
sity hoards which advise and collaborate with the Chancellor in carrying out the 
University program. The existence of two such t>odies permits the inference that 
they collaborate only on local problems and that there are no University-wide 
policies in the vital matters with which they deal — such as by-laws, budget, per- 
sonnel, promoticms, faculty welfare, and student discipline. 

The Council, the Chancellor, and the faculties are not unaware of the Inade- 
quacies of the University’s structure and operating procedures. Indeed, their 
zeal for democracy and their distrust of each other may account for so many 
legislative enactments to protect rights that in the States are assured by govern- 
ing boards by-laws and regulations. The apparent lack of mutual trust and con- 
fidence has saddled the Council with statutory provisions that highlight and tend 
to perpetuate the separateness of groups that ought to be united and whole- 
heartedly engaged In promoting a common enterprise. 

RECENT REOROANIZATION PROPOSALS 

While not aimed directly at the weaknesses In organization and procedures 
just discussed, the Chancellor and his staff and, separately, the Council, have 
made several limited studies which concluded with proposals for Improving iso- 
lated major procedures and organizational arrangements • • • 

The chaos in academic organization is so critical that In evaluating the accred- 
ited status of the University in 1954, the Middle States Association of Colleges 
asked that consideration be given to revising the role of the Dean of Administra- 
tion, to the creation of an academic dean or vice chancellor, and to the need for 
better curriculum coordination and the integration of departments into larger 
schools and colleges. The Association also asked for more and better Inter-campus 
relationships. In the present state of disunity and disjointed organization, noth- 
ing significant has been done to improve the four fragments of academic admin- 
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Istration cited as crucial needs by the Middle States Association of Ciolleges. 
[Except the appointment of a Dean of Studies.] 

Dr. Hollis added that : 

The first step in governing and administering so complex, large, and far-fiung 
a university effectively calls for the abandonment of centralized administration 
and the strengthening of centralized policy-making and coordination. What the 
Council needs most is an overall policy that recognises the University as a system 
of articulated Institutions rather than as one large organism with tentacles 
in all parts of the Island. Until there is a genuine acceptance of the articulated 
institution concept, no useful purpose will be served by devising and adopting 
an organization geared to central planning, policy-making, and coordination, and 
to decentralized administration.’’” 

In a memorandum on aspects of the organization and adminis- 
tration of the University of Puerto Bico, prepared for the chancellor 
of the University of Puerto Rico by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, these 
statements are made: 

Although the Chancellor of the University of Puerto Rico has been designated 
as the Executive Director of the University, at no time has he been able to 
function fully in that capacity. It has not been possible for him to do so for 
two reasons: (a) a faulty administrative structure' through which the Univer- 
sity is required by law to operate, and (b) an Inadequate staff of qualified im*- 
sons attached directly to his own office. 

Among the ways in which the University has suffered because of these de- 
ficiencies are the following : 

1. Public relations of the University have at times been less than 
satisfactory. 

2. Planning for the long-range future of the University, including both 
planning to secure coordination of activities and programs within the Uni- 
versity', and planning to secure coordination of the institution’s activities 
with those of other public and private agencies Is less complete than is 
desirable. 

3. The central administrative offices at Bio Piedras have not always 
been able to give adequate attention to programs at the Mayagiiez campus, 
the Experiment Station, and the Agricultural Extension Service, or to the 
coordination of such programs with each other and \vith those of the 
colleges at Rio Piedras and the Medical School at San Juan. 

4. Inadequate attention has been given to the relationship between Uni- 
versity programs and the programs of the elementary and secondary schools, 
and to w’ays and means through which each may strengthen the other. 

5. Inadequate attention has been given to the possible advantages of 
securing some degree of decentralization of the educational programs of 
the University at the junior college level, as well as to the development of 
some mechanism through which an optimum degree of decentralization 
might be secured *** 

I am not surprised that these w’eaknesses exist with the present unsatis- 
factory university organization. I am surprised that the University, re- 
gardless of some w'eakness in its structure and regardless of overburdene<l 
officers in the central administration of the University, has during recent 
years made a record of outstanding achievement equalletl by few, If any, 
institutions with which I am acquainted.’”’ 
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All of these statements lead squarely to this important recommenda- 
tion made by the survey commission of the Middle States Association 
in its report of 1959 and which has been just recently restated by the 
planning board of Puerto Rico as an urgent need : 

D. The formulation and approval hy the Superior Edueational Couneil of a 
Master Plan for the future development and expansion of the University in 
relation to physical facilities^ financial resources required, projected enrollment, 
and educational programs?^ 

In a similar vein Dr. Ernest V. Hollis adds : 

Certain bedrock educational and managerial principles also underlie recom- 
meudations for a uew organization for administering the University. They 
assume that planning, iiolicy determination, coordination, and the final act of 
governing, in the last analysis, must be done for the University as a whole— 
perhaps for public education as a whole.’®* 

III. Structural Characteristics of the Educational System 

ANALYSIS OF PRESENT PROVISIONS AND PROCEDURES 



I 



The Commonwealth \ 

The Constitution of the Commonwealth adopted in 1952 has the 
following provision relating to education in section 5 of article II: 

Every person has the right to an education which shall be directed to full devel- 
opment of the human imrsonality and the strengthening of respect for human I 

rights and fundamental freedoms. There shall be a system of free and wholly ! 

non-sectarian public education. Instruction in the elementary and secondary 
schools, shall be free and shall be compulsory in the elementary schools to the 
extent permitted by the facilities of the 'State • • • No public property or public 
funds shall be used for the support of schools or educational institutions other | 

than those of the State. Nothing contained in this provision shall prevent the f 

State from furnishing to any child non-educational services established by law ’ ! 

for the protection or welfare of children. Compulsory attendance at elementary ^ 

public schools to the extent permitted by the facilities of the State as herein ) 

provided shall not be construed as applicable to those who receive elementary • I 
education in schools establi.shed under non-governmental auspices. | 

The government and education,~T\\&re; is no doubt that educa- 
tion has a central place in the governmental sti*ucture in Puerto Rico. 

The Constitution provides (sec. 6 of art. IV) that there is to be a de- 
partment of education along with departments of state, justice, health, i 

treasury, labor, agriculture and commerce, and public works. Sec- I 

tion 5 of the same article authorizes the Governor to appoint certain 
secretaries, with the advice and consent of the senate, who are to , 

assist the Governor in exercising executive powers. These secretaries, 
including the secretary of education, constitute the Governor’s ad- 
visory council, which is designated as the council of secretaries. 
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State agencies and voluntary organizations other than the depart- 
ment of education also have a decided impact on the educational 
program. 

The Secretary of Education . — As previously pointed out, the Secre- 
tary of Education is a member of the council of secretaries appointed 
by the Governor with the advice and consent of the senate, and may 
be removed by the Governor at his discretion. The broad powers of 
the Secretaiy of Education may be shown by quoting excerpts from 
two sections of the law. Section 141 authorizes him to establish a 
system of public education. 



I 



The Secretary of Education is hereby authorized and directed to establish and 
maintain a system of free public schools in Puerto Rico for the purpose of pro- 
viding a liberal education to the children of school age, i.e. between the ages of 
live and eighteen years; to establish higher institutions of learning, including 
colleges, universities, normal, industrial, mechanical and high schools, together 
\vith such other educational agencies as said Secretary may find necessary and 
expedient in order to promote the educational development of the Common- 
wealth. In addition to the rural and graded schools which shall constitute 
the regular common school system, said Secretary is hereby authorized and 
directed to establish, maintain and direct, so far as the resources placed at his 
command will iiermit, such special schools as in his judgment are necessary 
to meet special education needs * * * 



Section 142 of the law deals with his duties. The scope of his duties 
is shown by the following quotation from the section : 

The Secretary of Education, being required to supervise education in Puerto 
Rico, shall audit all disbursements made in extending it. He shall appoint, a.s 
occasion may require, an ofiBcer for each school district to be known as the 
Supervisor of Schools, and these supervisors of schools shall in all respects be 
subject to the orders of the Secretary of Education. The Secretary shall decide 
upon and make known the school curriculum ; conduct all the examinations for 
the distribution of teachers* certificates; fix the salaries of teachers, provided 
the sums so allocated are not in confiict with law ; select and purchase all such 
school books, materials and supplies as may be necessary for the proper con- 
duct of education, except as otherwise provided by law, and shall approve all 
projects and plans for school buildings to be constructed in Puerto Rico, when 
the same are to be paid for by the Ck>mmonwealth of Puerto Rico ; but when 
they are to be paid for by the municipalities, or by the municipalities and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, then the .«chool directors shall i>articipate to 
such extent that no project or plan shall be approved without the consent of the 
respective school director. The Secretary of Education shall require and gather 
such statistics and reports from the school directors and school supervisors as 
he may from time to time deem beneficial to the school system, and he shall make 
such regulations as he may deem necessary for the effective administration of 
his office.*” 



As pointed out in numerous studies the Secretary of Education in 
Puerto Rico has far more power than is given to any State commis- 
sioner of education in any State. 
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The Department of Educaticn. — ^The Department of Education in 
Puerto Rico has undergone an evolution similar in many respects to 
that which has occurred in most States in the United States. 

The department is headed by the Secretary of Education who is 
responsible for its organization and operation as well as for the estab- 
lishment and operation of all public schools in Puerto Rico. The 
school system in Puerto Rico is a highly centralized enterprise as may 
be easily confirmed by the laws quoted above. 

Str ucture of the Educational System 

1. Elementary school, — Grades 1 to 6 in rural or urban zones. 

2. Junior high school. — Grades 7 to 9 in rural or urban zones. In 
the rural zone the school may be organized as a regular junior high 
school or as a rural second miit. 

3. Senior high schools. — Grades 10 to 12 mostly in the urban zone 
although as of June 30, 1965, there are three schools of this type in the 
rural zone. The senior high school curriculum provides for a general 
course of studies and for a vocational course. 

4. Junior college. — ^Two years at the university level. At present 
there are two of these colleges in Puerto Rico — one public which is 
part of the University of Puerto Rico — the. Humacao Regional Col- 
lege — and one private, the Puerto Rico Junior College at Rio Piedras. 

5. University. — Tavo- and four-year courses, professional, and post- 
graduate studies. At present there are four institutions of this type 
in Puerto Rico — the University of Puerto Rico with campuses at San 
Juan, Rio Piedras, and MayagUez, the Catholic University at Ponce, 
the Inter- American University with campuses at San German and 
Hato Rey, and the College of the Sacred Heart at Santurce (a 
woman’s college) . 

Private schools at the elementary, junior, and senior levels are 
accredited by the Department of Education of Puerto Rico. Private 
universities or junior colleges are accredited by the Superior Edu- 
cational Council of Puerto Rico which is the governing body of the 
University of Puerto Rico. The Secretary of Education is ex officio 
president of the council. The other six members are appointed by 
the Governor with the consent of the Puerto Rican Senate. 

When control of education was relinquished by the Federal Govern- 
ment, it was vested in the Secretary of Education, appointed by the 
Governor. Local financing has been practically discontinued and the 
Commonwealth government has now assumed almost complete respon- 
sibility for financing schools. 

District Organization and Administration 

There are 77 local school districts in Puerto Rico. 



The superintendent of schools. — Efich district has a superintendent 
of schools appointed by the Secretary of Education. The superintend- 
ent represents the secretary in the district, therefore he is not in 
reality a local superintendent but an official of the Commonwealth. 

The school director. — Each municipality has a school director ap- 
pointed by the mayor. The school director is also the municipal 
treasurer and may perfoiin certain other municipal duties. His prin- 
cipal jdb is not that of school director. The school director is not an 
important school official. The government of Puerto Rico provides a 
small trust fund which is allocated annually by the Department of 
Education to the municipalities. This trust fund is used for school 
supplies, minor repairs, and certain small pieces of equipment. The 
school director approves expenditures from this fund which must 
also be approved by the Secretary of Education. He signs the ap- 
pointments of teachers. This is of no partic3ular significance now be- 
cause the top person on the candidates’ list for each position must be 
appointed irrespective of political or group pressures. 

The municipalities have no direct control over the public schools 
other than that indicated above. However, the municipalities do have 
the power to construct school buildings and to provide additional local 
revenue for other current expenses except that local funds may not be 
used to supplement buildings or provide additional local operating 
funds. 

Major Aspects of Organization and Administration 

The curriculum. — Tlie curriculum and courses of study are deter- 
mined and prescribed by the Secretary of Education and his assistants 
in the Department of Education. Superintendents, principals, and 
teachers play little or no part in planning and developing policies for 
determining the curriculum and courses of study. Those functions 
are performed almost exclusively by professional personnel in the 
Department of Education. 

Textbooks. — ^The Secretary of Education selects all textbooks. The 
procedure is as follows when a new book is to be selected: 

1. The head of the section in the Department of Education 
which is concerned with that subject studies the available texts 
for that subject and makes a recommendation to the textbook 
committee. 

2. A textbook committee is appointed by the secretary. The 
present textbook committee is composed of the assistant secretary 
for the regular school program, the assistant secretary for adult 
education, the assistant secretary for special services, the director 
of vocational education and the director of production and acqui- 
sition of textbooks. The committee studies the recommendation 



of the head of the section of the Department of Education con- 
cerned with the subject and makes a recommendation to the Secre- 
tary of Education who actually makes the selection. 

Supervision . — The intent of supervision is to facilitate improvement 
in the instructional program of the schools. Many teachers, especially 
new teachers, need assistance in learning their work and in improving 
their teaching. This assistance should come through a good super- 
visory program. However, this program, as it operates in Puerto 
Rico, actually serves its proper functions only in part. Wliile some 
valuable assistance is provided for many teachers, the department, 
because of the nature of its organization, has placed considerable em- 
phasis on inspection. Many local school personnel look on certain 
representatives from the Department of Education as persons who 
come primarily to see whether the manuals and directives are being 
observed rather than as persons whose primary purpose is to help im- 
prove instruction. Thus many teachers and principals are as much or 
more concerned about conforming to directives as about improving 
their work. Thus, the present plan of supervision has both helped and 
hindered the educational program. What seems to be most needed is 
more emphasis on supervision in a constructive helpful sense. Less 
time should be devoted to inspection and checking on details of form 
and more on bona fide assistance to local systems and schools. 

Personnel . — The Secretary of Education has the legal authority to 
appoint every employee in the public school system of Puerto Rico 
from the rank of janitor to that of undei’secretary of education. It 
is, of course, impossible for the secretary to know personally and to 
evaluate every person employed in the public school system. So in 
practice the secretary and the top statf members of the ^Department of 
Education, as authorized by him, directly appoint all professional 
administrators, supervisors, and technicians of the rank of assistant 
principal and above. Subject to certain restrictions the superintend- 
ents appoint the teachers, the school director appoints the lunchroom 
employees and the mayors appoint the janitors. Classified secretarial 
and clerical personnel are appointed by superintendents or by the 
secret aiy and his assistants depending on the type of service to be 
rendered. All appointments not made directly by the secretary must 
be approved by him. 

All teachers must hold certificates issued in accordance with the 
rules and regulations promulgated by the secretary and approved by 
the Governor. The requirements prescribed for regular certificates, 
while not as high as those required by some States of the United States, 
compare favorably with those of many States. If qualified teachers 



are not available, the secretary may issue provisional certificates in 
sufficient number to fill the vacancies. 

The superintendent of schools is supposed to be responsible for the 
instructional program in his district. But he has no voice in the ap- 
pointment of the principals or supervisors assigned to his district. 

Tl\je school plant program . — ^Almost all school plants are constructed 
and equipped by the Commonwealth. Only a few municipalities have 
constructed buildings although all have the authority to do so. Funds 
to construct school buildings are provided by the legislature. 

Three Commonwealth agencies are involved in the construction of 
school buildings — the school planning division of the Department of 
Education, the Commonwealth planning board and the department of 
public works. The planning division of the Department of Education 
makes studie^^ of school plant needs and recommends the project that 
should be constructed annually. Those recommendations are then 
presented to the Commonwealth planning board. The recommenda- 
tions are reviewed by the division along with other recommendations 
for public works from other agencies. The Commonwealth planning 
board prepares a list of approved public work projects which includes 
school buildings. The department of public works then constructs the 
approved buildings within the limits of funds provided by the legisla- 
ture. The building plans are prepared by the Commonwealth plan- 
ning board after consultation with the planning division of the De- 
partment of Education. 

Tramportation . — School transportation is a recent development in 
Puerto Rico. The general policy is to provide transportation for 
pupils who live more than 3 kilometers from school. 

School lunch . — Puerto Rico has made great progress in developing 
its school lunch program despite the fact that school lunch facilities at 
many schools are quite limited. The Commonwealth provides a sub- 
stantial amount of funds which, combined with Federal school lunch 
and school milk funds and surplus commodities, makes it possible to 
furnish daily lunches for approximately 45 percent of all pupils. The 
pupils are not charged for these lunches. In order for a child to eat in 
the lunchroom, an application must be approved. Applications are 
approved on the basis of need. Such factors as distance from school 
and economic condition of the parents are considered in determining 
need. 

Firumce . — Beginning in 1946, the Commonwealth assumed the 
responsibility for financing the public schools. Prior to that time the 
municipalities had certain responsibilities including that of repairing 
and maintaining buildings and providing the equipment. The 
municipalities may at the present time help to finance construction, 
provide equipment, and assist financially in certain other ways. Since 






the responsibility for fmancing the schools is centralized, the responsi- 
bility for preparation of the budget is, as would be expected, pretty 
well centralized in the Department of Education. The tentative bud- 
get prepared by the department in considerable detail must, of course, 
go to the bureau of the budget for changes. The Governor may in his 
discretion make further changes before he submits the budgets to the 
legislature where action is final, except for certain adjustments within 
the amount appropriated for designated purposes, that may be ap- 
proved by the bureau of the budget. 

Aside from the fact that salaries of teachei-s are low, the most serious 
limitations seem to involve funds for library books for schools, repairs 
and upkeep of buildings, equipment and certain types of supplies. 
Funds for buildings and other capital improvements, provided through 
a separate budget, have always lagged sei-iously behind the needs. 

The reason for limited funds is understandable in the light of the 
present economic situation in Puerto Eico. 

IV. Significant Policies in Education 

There have been significant changes during the last six decades in 
the public school sy^em of Puerto Rico. Changes have occurred in 
the curriculum, in school services, in administrative policies, and in 
school organizations. Some of these changes have affected the system 
in a positive way, others adversely. A summary of some of these 
changes and their effect upon education follows : 

Gradually a number of auxiliary services have been added to the 
school system with the idea of increasing the school holding power, 
improving attendance, contributing to the intellectual and physical 
development of students, and offering opportunities to keep and de- 
velop human resources. Among these services we may mention the 
following: 

SCHOOL LUNCHROOM PROGRAM 

This program functions as an educational agency. It aims to im- 
prove the dietary habits of the children and to provide part of their 
daily diet. 

The total amomit of i-esources available for this program in the 5- 
year period from 1960-61 to 1964-65 was as follows : 



1960- 61 .$12,578,450 

1961- 62 14,237,298 

1962- 63 15,143,087 

1963- 64 17,024,155 

1964r-65 16,995,893 



Federal funds have been a significant factor of financing this pro- 
gram. Of the resources reported, above Federal grants, both in money 
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and in kind, accounted for the following percentages of the total in 
those years: 1960-61, 51.9 percent; 1961-62, 51.7 percent; 1962-63, 
52.6 percent ; 1963-64, 51.6 percent ; 1964-65, 45.3 percent. 

The average number of pupils who benefited daily from this pro- 
gram during 1960-61 to 1964-65 was as follows : 

238, 1(M 

255 666 

1964-65 270,049 

These figures amounted to the following percentages of the total 
enrollment in public day schools during those five years : 1960-61, 41.2 
percent; 1961-62, 41.0 percent; 1962-63, 41.0 percent; 1963-64, 42.1 
percent ; 1964^65, 43.6 percent. 

In general, the lunchroom program has served a type of lunch which 
more than meets the requirements specified under the agreement with 
the Federal Government. It supplies almost two-thirds of the nour- 
ishment the child needs each day. 

THE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 

Scholarships are granted to gifted students at all levels ; elementary, 
junior high school, and senior high school levels. There is no limita- 
tion as to the number of scholarships to be granted if the candidates 
qualify. Additional resources for this program can be obtained from 
emergency funds. In this respect this program is unique. During 
the last 5 school years the number of students who benefited from 
this program and the amounts of funds available for it were as follows : 



Year 


Funds 


Number of 
students who 
benefited 


1900-61 

1061-62 

lM2-e3 


$640,000 
686^000 
Mil Ann 


18,610 

20,180 


1003-64 


WIU| 

fiOJc nnn 


21,006 


1064-65 


o«0i IRIU 
oQc nnn 


16^ 078 
16,947 




UUU 



The number of students who benefited each year represented the 
following eni-ollment during these years: 1960-61, 3.2 percent; 1962- 
63, 3.4 percent; 1962-63, 3.7 percent; 1963-64, 2.8 percent; 1964-65, 2.7 
percent. The scholarships amount to $40 per year in the case of ele- 
mentai'y school students, to $50 per year in the case of junior high 
school students, and to $60 per year in the case of senior high school 
students. 

At the present time the number of students who benefit from the 
program are distributed by school level to which they attend in the 
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following manner: elementary level, 40 percent; junior high school 
level, 35 percent; and senior high school level, 25 percent. Sixty-five 
percent of the students benefiting from the program are from the 
urban zone, and the other 35 percent are from the rural zone. 

THE TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 

Free transportation is given to students who live in the rural areas 
to attend schools in the urban zone or to attend schools located far 
from their homes. This measure increases the holding power of the 
schools and prevents dropouts. 

In the last 5 school years the number of students receiving free 
transportation and the amounts of money spent for the program were 
as follows : 



Year 


Expenditures 


Number of 
students 
transported 


lOflA-AI 


$1,096,689 


43,928 


lWl-62 


1,328,877 


51, 016 
53,331 




l,f0,749 


loaa-iu 


1,686,744 


56,660 


lOfU-Afi 


2,118,878 


71,278 







The number of students receiving free transportation during these 
5 years represented the following percentages of the total public 
day school enrollment: 1960-61, 7.6 percent; 1961-62, 8.7 percent; 
1962-63, 8.9 percent; 1963-64, 9.3 percent; 1964-65, 11.5 percent. The 
average yearly expenditure per pupil transported was $25 in 1960-61, 
amount which increased to $30 in 1964-65. Twenty percent of the 
pupils transported are elementary schoolchildren, 50 percent are from 
the junior high school, and the other 30 percent from the senior high 
school. Seventy percent of the students are transported from the 
rural zone to schools in the urban zone, and the other 30 percent are 
students from the rural zone who are transported to niral schools far 
from their homes. 

Since the school year 1961-62 students from the metropolitan zone 
are paid half of their bus fare if they utilize the transportation serv- 
ices of the Metropolitan Bus Authority (government owned). This 
])rogram benefits both public and private school students. 

During the last 4 school years the amounts spent and the number 
of pupils who benefited from this new program were as follows : 



Year 


Expenditures 


Pupils who 
benefited 


loai-ss - . 


$65,000 

65,000 

115,000 

119,000 


15,400 

15,400 

19,749 

21,288 





10AQ_A4 _ 


IQIU-AS . 
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THE FOOTWEAR PROGRAM 



In 1965 it. was found out that 2.4 percent of the pupils in the urban 
zone and 22 percent in the rural went to school barefooted. Because 
of the psychological effects and the hygienic risks this problem pre- 
sented, the legislature passed Act No. 66 to solve this situation at once 
“without waiting for the fruits of the economic improvement pro- 
grams launched by the Commonwealth.” Tlie law created the foot- 
wear program. Students who lack means to purchase shoes because 
of orphanage, desertion, or circumstances such as unemployment, ill- 
ness, or insufficient income of parents or guardians, are eligible for 
this service. The law demands that the amount of 50 cents be paid to 
the department of education for each pair of shoes given to a child. 

During the last 5 school years the amounts spent and the number of 
pupils who benefited from this program were as follows : 



Year 


Expenditures 


Pupils 

benefited 


1060-61 


$ 722 ,m 

270,758 

264,110 

252*142 

261,350 


116^084 

113,710 

105,870 

122,103 

82,432 


1061-62 


1062-63 


1063-64 


1064-65 





The number of pupils receiving the benefits of this program 
represented the following percentages of the total public day schools 
enrollment during these 5 years: 1960-61, 20.2 percent; 1961-62, 19.3 
percent; 1962-63, 17.7 percent; 1963-64, 20.1 percent; 1964-65, 13.3 
percent. 

SCHOOL social WORK 

Social work started in the second unit schools in 1928 to help the 
children in the mral zone in their social and cultural development. 
The general objectives of the program at that time were to take care 
of the health conditions of the community and to develop good social 
habits in the children. To comply with these aims, social workers 
engaged in activities to improve health and recreation and social life 
in the community. The number of social workers has increased 
gradually. In 1928 there were only 5 social workers, in 1964r-65 there 
were 177. Their services have been extended to the urban zone and 
their work has become more definite since additional personnel has 
been appointed for some of the services (health educators and 
counselors) . 

At present the main objective of school social workers is to “help 
children in the elementary urban and rural schools adapt themselves 



to the school.” To achieve this aim social workers use the techniques 
of case work, and group and community organization. They try to 
help students adjust to school environment. They make use of school, 
home and community resources for said adjustment. 

THE HEALTH PROGRAM 

One of the immediate purposes of the Puerto Rican school system is 
to improve the physical, mental, and spiritual health of its students. 
In order to achieve this purpose, a school program was organized with 
the following objectives: 

a. To preserve and improve the student’s health. 

b. To develop appropriate habits and attitudes of the student to preserve his 
health. 

c. To promote the physical, emotional and social environment which would 
facilitate the integral development of the pupil. 

d. To promote understanding and development of habits and attitudes among 
the parents and adults in order to assure the improvement of their own health 
and of that of the community. 

e. To use adequately the services offered by the community.”* 

This program attempts to satisfy three basic necessities of the chil- 
dren’s health : a wholesome school environment which, on account of 
its material facilities and emotional climate, will lead to good health ; 
medical services that will keep children healthy and help correct those 
physical defects and health deviations (abnormalities) which may 
occur; and practice in health habits. The health program identifies 
itself primarily with three great areas : school environment, medical 
services, and health education. It is the teacher’s re.sponsibility to 
foster the development of these aspects of health. 

In order to supervise the health program at the school or district 
level, health educators have been appointed. They study the health 
problems in the community, participate in its health improvement pro- 
grams, help in the planning of the local health program, explain the 
health program to the community, prepare, select and distribute the 
material and guide the personnel in the continued periodic evaluation 
of the health program. 

At the present time there are 68 health educators’ positions in the 
department of education. 

THE GUIDANCE SERVICE 

The guidance service aims to help students in the secondary schools 
formulate their educational and vocational plans and solve their prob- 
lems. Students are helped to discover their abilities and interests, 
they are offered information about educational and employment oppor- 
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tunities and counseled in the selection of a career and in the solution 
of their personal problems. 

The program consists of five services ; 

(а) The individual inventory service which tries to help the 
students to appraise their interests, abilities and experiences before 
making choices. 

(б) The informational service which secures and makes avail- 
able to students information about occupational fields and educa- 
tional opportunities. 

(g) The counseling service in which the counselor and the coun- 
selee get together to interpret the data concerning the individual 
and his problems. 

(d) The placement service, given to high school students to help 
them make the transition from one school to another or from 
school to apprenticeship or employment. 

(e) The followup service, through which the continuity of the 
counseling process is assured. 

Superintendents, principals, teachers and counselors are in charge of 
the guidance program. Counselors have the following basic duties : 

(a) To provide counseling to students. 

(&) To serve as a resource person [adviser] in the training of 
teachers in the use of techniques for understanding students. 

(<?) To participate in planning, organizing, developing and 
interpreting studies and surveys that would lead to curriculum 
improvement. 

This program was started in 1937 with six counselors. In 1964-65 
there were 216 counselors. The increase in the number of counselors 
is not in proportion to growth in high school enrollment. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Vocational rehabilitation provides the services necessary to render 
a disabled person employable. It functions under the Commonwealtli 
board for vocational education. Any disabled civilian 16 years of 
age or over is eligible for rehabilitation services if he has a disability, 
no matter how it was incurred, which constitutes an employment handi- 
cap and which is not of such nature as to render any type of employ- 
ment absolutely impossible. The services include medical examina- 
tion, counseling, physical restoration, vocational training, necessary 
artificial appliances and placement, and maintenance during training 
if necessary. Special services are offered for the blind and persons 
with arrested pulmonary tuberculosis. During the last 5 fiscal years 






the number of persons who benefited from this program and the 
amounts of funds available for it were as follows : 



Year 


Expenditures 


Number of 
beneficiaries 


1060-61 


900 ^7 


Q Ik97 


1961-62 ■ . : 


1 44R.401 


Vf o£4 

8»780 

1ft 99ft 


1962-63 


Af TSOf WA 

1 fi07 ion 


1963-64 


1 06A.R2A 


lUf mO 

0 7QA 


1964-66 


WWp 0«0 

2,417,631 


V| 4wO 
10»200 





This is another of the programs under the Department of Educa- 
tion for which the Federal Government provides a very substantial 
part of its costs. Of the amounts of funds which the program had 
available during those 5 yeais, Federal appropriations accounted for 
the following percentages of the total funds: 1960-61, 66.3 percent; 
1961-62, 70.1 percent; 1962-63, 72.1 percent; 1963-64, 70.0 percent; 
1964-65, 70.4 percent. 

During the fiscal year 1965-66 the program expects to count on 
funds amounting to $3,717,745 of which $2,695,365 (72.5 percent of 
the total) are Federal funds. The number of persons to benefit from 
1 the services provided by the program is expected to increase to 22,265 

in contrast to the 10,200 that received services during 1964-65. 

DEMOCRATIC SUFBRVISION 

In 1930-31 a new system of supervision was introduced. Emphasis 
was shifted from inspection to diagnosis and remedial suggestions. 
Supervision under the new plan was conceived as a cooperative enter- 
prise directed at the improvement of teaching and of the teaching act. 
Great importance was attached to the human element in the relations 
between supervisors and teachers. 

1 THE ESTABLISHMENT OP THE SECOND-UNIT RURAL SCHOOLS 

The second-unit rural schools were established to increase the holding 
power of the rural schools and to improve their conditions. These 

I I schools were consolidated rural schools (grades 4 to 8) of a vocational 

type aimed at fitting the students for efficient lives as producers and 
consumers of goods. They include besides academic teachers, teachers 
of agriculture, home economics, manual training, and industrial arts, 
and social workers. 

During the school year 1964-65 there was a total of 190 second-unit 
rural schools in the educational system. One hundred and seventy -eight 
of them had programs of study for children from the 1st to 9th grades, 
and three others offered the complete program of studies from 1st to 
12th grades. There were nine second-unit rural schools which offered 
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programs of studies of 8 years or less. This type of organization 
opened opportunities of longer schooling and of a more diversified 
kind to the rural population of Puerto Rico. It opened the way to 
vocational training, to better job opportunities for rural students, for 
better community services such as social work, health centers, home 
improvements, better nutrition, knowledge and habits, and an uplift 
in values, aspirations, and expectations of the rural population. 

THE G-3-3 ORGANIZATION OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

In 1942-43 a change in the general organization of the school system 
was effected. A 6-year elementary school was substituted for the 8- 
year plan, a 3-year junior high school and a 3-year senior high school 
twk the place of the upper elementary grades (7th, 8th) and the tra- 
ditional 4-year high school. 

The junior high school was organized in order to provide an educa- 
tional division especially centered on the reeds and problems of the 
adolescent child. The work in this school was conceived to be of an 
exploratory nature designed to teach the child to make vital choices 
as to his field of future study and vocations. 

WtOMOHON POLICIES 

One of the norms adopted in 1954 in relation to promotions estab- 
lished as one of the basic principles that no student should be failed 
from first through the third grade. This principle did not relieve the 
teacher of the responsibility of teaching reading and writing. Many 
students were promoted, though, without having acquired the prepara- 
tion needed to work in the next grade. 

CHANGES IN CURRICULUM 

a. Introduction of the look-and-say method to teach reading . — A 
misinterpretation of the look-and-see method led to the elimination of 
phonics. This left students without a suitable technique to recognize 
new words. Thus many students became poor readers. 

b. Incidental teaching of grammar. — The belief that grammar is 
not learned by learning rules led to a policy of teaching grammar in- 
cidentally. With this procedure pupils failed to learn the abilities and 
skills necessary for correct usage that are developed through a 
functional, systematic approach to the teaching of grammar. 

c. Introd/iiction of social studies.— Vviov to 1930, history, geog- 
raphy, and civics were taught as separate subjects. When these 
three subjects were fused, the content of each subject was reduced. 
Skills and abilities related to geography were not emphasized. The 
knowledge of the children in these fields was limited. 
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d. Introduction of the study of community 'problems . — A further 
fusion was brought about when the study of community problems was 
introduced. The bases of this new subject were the everyday life 
problems of the individual communities in Puerto Rico. It aimed to 
train the child to be conscious of, to analyze, and if possible, to solve 
those problems that affect him as an individual or his community as a 
whole. Science, social studies, and health education were supposed 
to form an integral part of the study. But in practice this was not 
so. Thus children failed to learn science, history, and geography. 



V. Trends in Education 



It is quite difficult to identify trends in education under the circum- 
stances described by this document. Wliat may seem a trend may be 
just one more passing preference of a particular administration in 
charge of education at the time. It may be that what looks like a 
trend is “going to no particular place, going for the joy of 
locomotion.” 

At any rate these seem to be some of the trends in education which 
poissibly may have some significance in the future : 



DECENTRALIZATION OP THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 



The island has been divided into six zones for purposes of super- 
vision, technical assistance and to facilitate the distribution of books, 
reading materials, and supplies. Although still not adequately defined 
as to functions of local, regional and central officers this is a move 
which, if well executed, may improve the quality of the work done 
in the schoolroom. 

PLANNING 

A new office of planning and research has been created. Well 
devised and executed plans — both physical and academic — tend to 
improve school functioning. 



EXPERIMENTATION AND RESEARCH 



There is discernible a gi’eater emphasis in experimentation and re- 
search. Although it is sociologically and anthropologically oriented, 
as far as methodology and techniques are concerned, it is a step in the 
right direction. 



PRESC I lOOL EDUCATION — ^KINDERGARTENS 



Kindergartens have not been a permanent and formal program of 
the public educational system of Puerto Rico although some institu- 
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tions of this type were sporadically established as far back as the 
school year 1901-2. Thus, according to the official reports of the De~ 
partment of Education in 1901-2 there were 351 children in public 
kindergartens, in 1902-3 there were 604 children, in 1903-4 there 
\vere only 195 children, and between 1908-9 and 1911-12 these figures 
I’anged fi*om a low of 230 childi*en to a high of 395. Fi*om 1912 on 
there is no information in the official reports to indicate that this pro- 
gram was further continued. It was not until 1960-61 that the public 
school system formally initiated this program in 6 of its schools with 
an enrollment of 288 childi*en. By the school year 1964-65 the pro- 
gram had been extended to 80 schools which had a total of 83 groups 
organized with an enrollment of 4,345 children. Private schools have 
had kindergartens as a regular featui'e of their school organization. 
In fact, some of the private schools initiate their development with 
the establishment of a kindergarten and then move on providing 
facilities for the other grades as these initial groups move to first grade, 
second grade, and so on. By 1950-51 accredited piivate schools were 
enrolling 2,222 children in their kindergartens. This figure repre- 
sented a proportion equivalent to 49.3 percent of the first grade 
enrollment in private schools in the school year 1951-52. In 1959-60 
kindergarten enrollment in these schools was 4,854 pupils which 
represented a projection of 69.9 percent of their first grade enrollment 
in 1960-61. 

In the school year 1964-65 kindergarten enrollment in private ac- 
credited schools was 5,398 pupils and in nonaccredited, 1,566. 

In 1960-61 public and private kindergarten enrollment represented 
8.7 percent (5,759 pupils) of the 5-year-olds in the population, and 
in 1964-65 this figure had increased to 16.1 percent (11,309 pupils). 
It is expected that in the current school year (1965-66) this percentage 
may fiuctuate between 16.8 and 18.3 of the 5-year-olds in the popula- 
tion or between 12,086 and 13,165 pupils enrolled in both, public and 
private kindergartens. Private kindergartens include both, those of 
accredited and nonaccredited private schools. 

PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED AND RETARDED PUPILS 

a. Testing program for pupils with extraxyrdinary talent . — ^This 
program of the Department of Education is directed to find out the 
students of the public schools with extraordinary academic talent and 
to try to retain them in the school until they complete the secondary 
school education in order that they will be able to enter the higher 
level institutions. In order to look for these talented students, tests 
are given to students of the 1st, 4th, 7th, 9th, and 11th grades. In 
1963-64, a total of 520,957 students weip given such tests. This num- 
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ber is about two and one-half times that in 1960-61, when 214,346 stu- 
dents were given such tests. During 1965-66, the department has 
planned to extend giving tests to all the pupils so that from the very 
early stage of the educational achievement, the talented students can be 
guided properly. The department has been appropriated $60,000 
for this program during 1965-66. The same amount was available 
during 1963-64 fiscal year. 

b. Scholarships for talented pupils . — ^The law 55 of April 1949 
(amended by the law 64 of June 1956) established the program of 
scholarships for the talented students who lack sufficient financial 
resources to continue studies in the school. During 1963-64 some 
16,978 students (2.78 percent of the total public school enrollment) 
were given scholarships under this program amounting to a total of 
$806,330. Of these 16,978 scholarships, 13,607 were renewals and the 
rest, 3,371, were new. During 1963-64 about the same number of 
students were given scholarships.and in 1965-66 it expected that 17,500 
students will be benefited using about the same amount. 

c. Program for retarded pupils . — The Department of Education 
has developed since 1958-59 a program to attend the special needs of 
pupils who are retarded. The program was initiated with one group 
of 18 pupils in Bayamon District. Today, in 1965-66, there are 90 
groups with approximately 1,500 such pupils. Separate groups are 
created so as not to hinder the progress of the normal (average) 
pupils. 

The program, in all of its four phases, is being carried out through 
the regional directors. These phases are: selection and preparation 
of teachers, training of other participating personnel, collaboration 
with the other agencies working with retarded children and the ex- 
pansion of the program. The teachers and other personnel are given 
special classes and are trained by specialists in the field. Lectures 
and seminars are also arranged. 

A coordinating plan with the w'orking program of other agencies 
has been prepared to be submitted to the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the financial appropriation. It is hoped 
that one center of evaluation and vocational rehabilitation will be 
created in each school region except in the region of San Juan, where 
there will be two such centers. 

A plan of expansion of this program for the next 5 years is being 
considered through which it is expected to create 35 new groups of 
such children every year. The following relation indicates the yearly 
enrollment of the retarded children, since the program was 
established : 
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Year 


Number of 
group 


Enrollment 


1958-59 


1 


18 


1959-60 


3 


54 


1960-61 


8 


144 


1961-62 


17 


306 


1962-63 


31 


558 


1963-64 


47 


846 


196I-6S 


72 


1,250 
1 1,500 


1965-66 


90 





> Approximate. 



It is estimated that there are around 12,000 elementary school students 
with varying degree of mental retardation. 

d. Experhnental project of high schools . — The Department of 
Education and the University of Puerto Rico initiated in 1961-62 a 
project dealing with a pedagogic experiment with the help of the 
funds made available by the Ford Foundation for “Adelanto de la 
Educacion.” The initial donation was of $650,000 for the fii’st 3 years 
of the project. The project consists in offering university level courses 
of the fii-st year and a lialf, particularly of general studies, during 
the 4 years of high school (9th-12th grades) in addition to the regular 
high school courses of these years. The program started in 1961-62 
with 210 students; in 1965-66 there are 12 schools participating with a 
total enrollment of 1,833. 

The following shows the growth of this program : 



Year 


Number of 
schools 

' participating 


Enrollment 


1961-62. - 


6 


210 


1962-63 - --- 


7 


719 


1963-64 


9 


1,329 

1,623 

1,833 


1964-65 


9 


1965-66 — 


12 





GUIDANCE 



As is to be expected, trends like the ones described above will bring 
a reinforcement of measurement, guidance, and orientation procedures. 
The opening of new jobs and professions, at present nonexistent, and 
the rapid pace at which others become obsolete, will increase the need 
for vocational guidance and orientation in high school and colleges. 



CURRICULUM 



The elementary and secondary school curriculum — principally with 
gifted groups — is being reorganized giving it a more “general studies” 



flavor. Science and mathematics are receiving new impetus accord- 
ing to new practices underway in most of the progressive school sys- 
tems of the States. 
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RUSAL SCHOOL SUFERVISIOX 

There is a trend to improve rural school supervision. 



FAREXT-TEACHERS’ GOUXCILS 



The parent-teachers’ associations have generally failed in their aim of 
interpreting the schools to the Community and in strengthening the 
school-community relationship. New organizations are being de- 
veloped, through parent-teacheire’ councils, which may accomplish 
what the earlier ones did not. 



DOUBLE EXROLLfifEXT AXD IXTERLOCKIXG 

There is a concerted effort to eliminate as soon as possible the double 



enrollment and interlocking schemes of school organization. 



COMMUXITY EDUCATIOX 



There is the purpose of extending community education to the urban 



zone. 



RADIO AXD TELEVISIOX 



Greater emphasis is to be placed on formal educational programs 
through radio and television. 



COMMUXITY COLLEGES 



At the university level there is a strong trend to develop more and 
more diversified community colleges or junior colleges. 



GRADUATE WORK AT THE UXIVERSITY 



There is a strong movement to develop graduate work at the 
university. 

VI. CoxcLUDiXG Remarks 



The government of Puerto Rico has generously supported educa- 
tion as one of the main sources of strength for whatever plan of de- 
velopment is put in action. The people of Puerto Rico have a strong 
faith in education. It is even a tragic faith since it brings with it the 
belief, among the masses, that almost any problem — poverty, health, 
population control, low salaries, and even the attainment of any high- 
paying job — can be solved when a good education is acquired. This 
is, really, not far from the truth, but reaching that level of education 
which makes possible the fulfillment of such expectations is at times 
frustrating. 

Governor Munoz Marin reaffirmed the faith in education when he 
said that “there can be no greater emergency than that of providing 
education for those whom nature has endowed with power of mind and 
spirit,” adding, “I earnestly believe that except for the most 
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pressing human wants, education will constitute our supreme 
consumption * * *” 

The financial support that the taxpayer has been willing to offer the 
educational process attests to the faith of the people of the island in the 
power of knowledge put to constructive use for uplifting the people 
and improving civilization. 

If we were to single out the most persistent problems with which 
education has struggled in Puerto Rico, we would mention, first, the 
lack of a coherent, reasonable and unifying philosophy of education ; 
second, the language issues — that is, the constant shifts in the policies 
and programs for the teaching of English; and third, the population 
explosion and its repercussions in school enrollments at all levels of 
the educational system. 

A philosophy of education is necessary to provide the unifying 
framework for the Puerto Rican school system. In the past there has 
been confusion between a philosophy of education and a concern with 
procedure ; this confusion can be seen in the continuous alteration of 
the educational process in Puerto Rico. A language policy and Amer- 
icanization have often substituted for a philosophy. Since the school 
is an agent of change in society, a philosophy of education should re- 
flect the Puerto Rican culture in which it is to operate. 

The vernacular of the people of Puerto Rico has been, and still is, 
Spanish. For more than 400 years it has been used as a strong, 
unifying instrument of the people of the island. The situation in 
Puerto Rico, as far as language is concerned, is different from the one 
found in the Philippines and in Hawaii where there was no lingua- 
franca. For over 67 years now the idea of making the people of 
Puerto Rico bilingual has plagued educational policies and given 
ground for political controversies. 

There have been in operation at least some seven different policies 
for the teaching of English in Puerto Rico since 1900, as are described 
from page 156 to page 180 of this report. There is no doubt that there 
is great need to teach and learn English in the schools of Puerto 
Rico. 

Nor is there any doubt that the teaching of English in Puerto Rico 
should be strengthened by a clarification of educational policies, by 
the improvement of methods and techniques, by the utilization of bet- 
ter-trained teachers, by supplementing teaching with programs that 
avail themselves of new educational media such as audiovisual 
aids, radio, television, movies, among other effective means of 
communication. 

According to the official projections, the total population of Puerto 
Rico will increase from 2,358,000 inhabitants on July 1, 1960, to 
3,562,563 inhabitants on July 1, 1979. Population estimates, accord- 
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ing to the present tendency of zero net migration, will pass the 4 mil- 
lion mark. 

Based on this population projection, the official projection of school 
enrollment (CSE-E-6) for grades 1 to 12 in 1979-80 is expected to be 
o^r 1 million (15042,363), the enrollment in 1963-64 being 669,000. 
(The total enrollment compared to fhe population of 6 to 18 years of 
age on July 1979 will be equivalent to 94 percent compared to 83 per- 
cent m 1962.) Of this total enrollment of over 1 million, the enroll- 
ment at the elementary level (grades 1 to 6) is expected to be 628,328: 
at the junior high school (grades 7-9), 245,168; and at the senior high 
(grades 10-12) , 168,867. 

The projection assumes that in 1979-80 the school system will suc- 
ceed m retaining in the 12th grade 50 students of the 100 enrolled in 
the 1st grade 11 years ago. In 1962-63 this number was only 25. 

It IS expected that of the total enrollment in 1979-80, 946,500 will 
be enrolled in the public day schools and the remaining 95,900 in pri- 
vate accredited schools. 

At the university level, the freslimen enrollment in the fall of 1979 
IS expected to be over 22,000 and the total enrollment to be about 
83,000 students. The total enrollment would represent 32.4 percent of 
the population of ages 19-22 compared to 19.3 percent in 1962 Of 
the total enrollment about 65,000 will be enrolled in the state uni- 
versity and about 18,000 in the private institutions. 

The number of elementary- and secondary-school teachers required 
for the increase in the enrollment in the public and private accredited 
schools during 1965-80 is expected to be between 9,900 and 11,500 (not 
counting those required for replacement due to death, resignation, and 
such other causes). At the university level it is estimated that the 
number of professors needed for the additional students enrolled 
during 1965-80 may be between 3,300 and 4,200 (not counting 
replacements) . 

The public school system of Puerto Rico has had extraordinaiy 
quantitative development. The illiteracy rate which was close to 80 
percent in 1900 had been reduced to 16.6 percent according to the 1960 
census, and will drop to 13.8 percent in 1964, if our statistical esti- 
mates turn out to be correct. There were less than 582 teachers in 
1900 and there are now 16,749. In 1900, some 24,392 students were 
enrolled in the schools. The school enrollment during the year 1964— 
65 was 618,266 in primary and secondary schools. 

The budget approved for the Department of Education for the 
fiscal year 1965-66 amounts to $130,648,900 or 28.7 percent of the 
operating budget of the government of Puerto Rico. The budget for 
the University of Puerto Rico amounts to $24,869,650 equivalent to 
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5.5 percent of the total operating budget of the government of Puerto 
Rico. 

During the academic year 1964-65, 22,940 students received their 
high school diplomas. 

The University of Puerto Rico has doubled its enrollment every 
10 years during the last three decades. In 1963-64 there were 22,959 
students at the university. The institution graduated 10,304 students 
during the decade 1940-49 and 21,355 during the decade 1950-59. 

From 1939-40 to 1962-63 the university has conferred a total of 
44,880 degrees, certificates, and diplomas. It is expected that during 
the period 1960-69 it may graduate close to 40,000 students. 

There are 1,932 members in the university faculty. The institution 
has granted over 1,655 leaves of aibsence for professors for study pur- 
poses at a total cost of over $5,651,000. The university administers 
the largest scholarship program on the island whose main feature 
is that economic shortcomings should not deprive able students from 
acquiring a university education. The schoolroom facilities have 
almost doubled during the last 10 years. 

This tremendous explosion in school enrollment at all levels of 
the educational system has brought with it difficulties in administra- 
tion, finances, curriculum, and programs with which educators and 
administrators are wrestling. From this rapid quantitative develop- 
ment came the double enrollment plan and the interlocking scheme, 
providing an incomplete ration of schooling for the children. This 
plan is also a contributing factor to the high dropout rates of students 
and teachers. In other words, quality was sacrificed for a while for 
the purpose of giving an opportunity of education to the largest num- 
ber possible. From this point of view there was no other alternative. 

It is better to have half a loaf than none at all. j 

Historically the system of public education in Puerto Rico has 
suffered from the attempt to copy the public school system of the i 

United States, at times without any adaptation to a different milieu, | 

to a different culture, and different socioeconomic conditions. Meth- 
ods, techniques, materials of instruction (especially textbooks), were 
adopted without regard to adaptability to varying conditions. '■ 

The policy of the teaching of English has constituted the backbone 
and the bone of contention of the whole educational enterprise. A 
pedagogical pi-oblem was turned into a political football. The long 
emotional and unreasonable debate as to whether English or Spanish 
should constitute the medium of instruction returned to a pedagogical 
and technical appreach when Commissioners Jose Padfn and Mariano 
Villaronga adopted the policy that Spanish be used as the medium 
of instruction and English be taught as a preferred second language. 

A more scientific linguistic program has been tried ever since and re- 
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vised as new knowledge and experience are assimilated. The Vi- 
llaronga policy and program on the teaching of English based on the 
science of linguistics gjive a more scientific tuni to the whole problem. 

The program of vocational education has added dignity and value 
to skilled and unskilled work. The Latin tradition placed emphasis 
on the classical professions: law, medicine, the clergy and of late, 
perhaps, engineering. Vocational education, the new industrial de- 
velopment and the inci*ease in the power of business and commerce 
have helped change the concept of the importance of any job well 
done. There is ro doubt that this has helped to develop a new middle 
class. 

Each new generation in Puerto Rico demands more education. In 
1950, about 5.8 percent of our older generation (ages 65-74) had 5 to 7 
years of schooling; in 1960, about 8.8 percent had 5 to 7 years of 
school. In 1950, 14.6 percent of the middle generation (ages 45-54) 
had 5 to 7 years of school ; this grew to 17.95 percent 10 years later. 
In 1950, a total of 20.2 percent of the younger generation (ages 25- 
34) had from 5 to 7 years of school. Ten years later this dropped 
to 18.3 percent because most of the younger group continued further 
with their education than before. It can be said that 12 years of 
schooling is as normal for our young age group in 1960 as 5 to 7 
years is for the older age group. In college, in the 1960 comparison, 
one notes that only 1.29 percent of the older age group had finished 
4 years of university schooling. This percentage jumped to 2.66 
percent for those in the age 45-54 bracket and up to 5.24 percent for 
the younger gi*oup. This is a clear reflection of the increased educa- 
tional opportunities being provided to each generation of Puerto 
Ricans. 

Also interesting to note are the changes in the way that Puerto 
Ricans make a living, In 1950, only 4.9 percent of our workers 
were in the professional and semiprofessional class. By 1964 this fig- 
ure had increased to 7.6 percent. Office workers and salesmen, who 
occupied only 10 percent of our work force in 1950, increased to 15.3 
percent by 1964. On the other hand, farm workers, who comprised 
30.9 percent of the total in 1950 totaled only 15.3 percent in 1964 — 
less than half of the previous total. The drift away from agricultural 
work and towards manufacturing or skilled, white-collar employment 
has been dramatic in recent years. 

Another extremely vital area for planners to consider is the drop- 
out rate. For every 100 children who entered first grade back in 1937, 
only 35 reached the sixth grade in 1942. But for every 100 who entered 
in 1958, about 72 students were still in school in 1964. This is a tre- 
mendous improvement. However, it is a cause of concern that this 
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percentage has not improved at all in the last 5 years. To reach a 
standstill at this point is dangerous. 

The figures for first through ninth grade show that for every 100 
students who entered school in 1937, only 23 were studying 9 years 
later. In 1964, 50 students were still left of each 100 who started in 
1955. The dropout rate for the 1st to the 12th grades shows that 
only 12 of each 100 students who entered school in 1937 were still 
studying in 1948 ; but over 25 of each 100 students who entered in 1952 
were still studying during 1964. Thus, despite a considerable im- 
provement, 75 of every 100 children who entered school in 1952 are no 
longer in school; and at least 50 of these children never got to high 
school. 

Several new services have been added to the school system of Puerto 
Rico which are of significance in bridging the gap between quantity 
and quality in education, such as: 

(a) Educational radio and television. 

(h) A strong and efficient lunchroom program. 

(c) A badly needed system of transportation of students. 

( d) Programs of orientation and guidance. 

(e) Social work services. 

(/) Different schemes of library services. 

ig) An editorial and printing establishment. 

(h) School papers. 

(i) A shoe program by which shoeless students may get a pair 
of shoes for only 50 cents. 

(j) A strong and laudable scholarship program which extends 
from the primary, through the high school, and to the university 
at both undergraduate and graduate levels. 

(k) A salary scale which is uniform for those who have equal 
training and experience irrespective of place of work— rural or 
urban, elementary or high school. 

(l) First steps towards decentralizing the highly centralized 
school S3TStem by dividing the island into six regions for purposes 
of supervision .and to provide in each geographic area the tech- 
nical, professional and teaching facilities formerly available only 
when received from the central offices at the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

(m) New plans for kindergarten education which are gradu- 
ally being developed and put into action. 

{n) New facilities for talented and retarded pupils. 

(o) The development of what has been called “exemplary 
schools,” which have received unusual emphasis during the last 
5 years. 



( p) The intensified supervision of rural schools. 

{q) Plans, seminars and work shops for curriculum revisions. 

At the university level, a commission of educators is intensively 
working on the study of a new law to reform the university structure. 
This commission was jointly appointed, on mandate of both Houses, by 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Once the report is submitted to the legislature it will be 
taken up to draw a new university law. 

Puerto Rico has gone through a peaceful revolution in politics, in 
socioeconomic conditions, in its relations with the United States, and 
in many cultural aspects. Education, somehow, has lagged in con- 
trast to the rapid pace of other institutions. There has been signifi- 
cant educational progress, but not in proportion to the economic effort 
of the government of Puerto Rico or in keeping with the needs, as- 
pirations, and expectations of the people of the Commonwealth. With 
few exceptions, notably during the administration of Padin and Villa- 
ronga, the policies adopted by the commissioners of education have 
kept Puerto Rico, its life, its culture, its values and its purpose, prac- 
tically out of its school system. For decades there was established 
a shortsighted policy of Americanization, “the spread and triumph of 
American standards of thought and action” without due consideration 
to language, religion, manners, customs, attitudes and ideals of the 
people upon whom the Americanization process is applied. 

AN OLD QUESTION BEGGING FOR AN ANSWER! WHERE ARE WE GOING? 

In the process of acculturation, in the search for the definition of 
personality and attainment of security, Puerto Ricans should not allow 
mere drifting, as a policy, to drag them to solutions. . Tliere has been 
a history of ambivalence, insecurity, clashes of culture, misunder- 
standing of political relations between United States policy and insular 
orientation. Both countries have entered new ways of relationship. 
But still in the process of acculturation, the aims and purposes are 
not clear enough to help develop an adequate philosophy of education 
to guide programs and school activities. Part of the tnith is that we 
have not yet got enough understanding of our changing processes to 
set sound purposes. Some still attach too much value to outmoded 
and obsolete cultural patterns; patterns which would have changed 
irrespective of cur political and cultural ties w^ith the United States. 
Others, without any sense of what is really involved, would like to wipe 
out all our cultural values and replace them for all that sounds Ameri- 
can to them. These divergent points of view make the task of educa- 
tion much more meaningful and challenging, as well as more purpose- 



ful and urgent. There could be conscious planning of education, 
identification of values, of social processes, of government policy as 
well as of the economic goals and orientation. Puerto Eicans should 
not isolate themselves in a “pure” culture. There has never been one, 
except for some few isolated tribes, and there cannot be one in this 
fast moving world of communication and transportation. Neither 
should the Puerto Rican, bewildered by American power, vigor and 
aggressiveness, try to discard all his heritage and substitute wliat is of 
value in his culture for 'an 3 rthing that comes from the States. 

The aim of most leaders during the last decades was to free political 
power from economic power and control. There may be still time to 
plan education and the orientation of other social institutions and 
agencies, which are also educational, to prevent the new economic 
forces at work in our communities not only from controlling political 
power again, but from turning into a powerful factor affecting ad- 
versely our culture, our customs, our family life and those desirable 
values and characteristics whicli have always been part of the most 
cherished way of life of the Puerto Eicans. There should 'be a pur- 
poseful effort to 'avoid the risk of having that weakening process 
realized by the forces of economics, by the power of advertisement, 
and the desire of the people for material possessions, the longing for 
comfort, the undue attachment to symbols of social status, and the 
push — ^at times exaggerated — to fulfill aspirations, individual as well 
as collectively, which are far beyond the economic potential, and the 
intellectual aibility needed to attain them. The people of Puerto Rico 
may do well to strengthen the purpose of economic development side 
by side with educational and cultural development. People need to 
live well, but they also need to add quality and meaning to their lives. 

The persistent question asked by Dr. Jose Padm in March 1931, 
still is begging for an answer: where are we going? At this crucial 
time in our political and cultural history, I must say with Dr. Padin. 
“I don’t know * * and the people of Puerto Rico have not yet had 
a chance to express where they want to go. Tlie majority of the voters 
have endorsed the Commonwealth status, but there has not been a 
plebiscite that would allow people to express their choice of a final 
political solution. Tlie vote for the Commonwealth may be princi- 
pally a vote for a socioeconomic program, not necesssirily a vote for a 
final political solution according to the principle of “free determina- 
tion,” although it is generally interpreted as a vote for Commonwealth. 

The establishment of the commonwealth form of government cer- 
tainly is moving towards a goal; a terminal station has been building. 
But even that is no clear port of entry. If Congress offers the oppor- 
tunity for public expression and assumes the responsibility of steering 
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the course for the attainment of the final solution preferred by the ma- 
jority of the American citizens who live in Puerto Rico, then this 
century-old drifting will set the scene for a clear philosophy of educa- 
tion, for the formulation of a program which will put people at ease 
in their quest for identity, for values, for cultural expression and 
fulfillment. 

The school system has had certain goals, a number of objectives, and 
some well-expressed principles, workable in the development of a 
decent, honorable, respectable and alert human being. But these are 
goals which can be applicable in a limited way while we move ahead ; 
no philosophy of education can be formulated unless it is known where 
we, as a people, are going. 

Dr. Padin’s words, ejcpressed in 1931, still ring in our ears : 

Xow, I may be forgiven for asserting that education is the basic remedy for our 
ills. But the uncertainty with regard to the future breeds confusion. We can 
neither set up clear goals to attain, nor move towards them with assurance and 
singleness of purpose. Our aims are challenged, our efforts neutralized. The 
people’s faith in the school system is being slowly undermined ** * * This com- 
plicates the process of preparation and lengthens it immeasurably • * • I fear 
that unless we select a port of destination soon and set sail for it we are going 
to be wrecked by the menacing winds that are beginning to blow.^®® 

The urgency of this plea for definite action is better understood 
when we add that it has become true, as recent studies have shown, that 
parents and teachers, teachers who work in the schools, have been 
losing faith in their public school system, that there is growing rest- 
lessness among our youth, that political unrest in the Caribbean and 
elsewhere is adding elements of distrust of the democratic procedures. 
The means of communication are carrying information and a knowl- 
edge of other ways of life to all places ; the revolution caused by inex- 
pensive transistor radios has incalculable repercussions. People are 
on the move; people’s growing expectations need reasonable fulfill- 
ment, or frustration will lead to bitterness. Developments in Puerto 
Rico have been peaceful, enlightened, productive. For Operation 
Serenity to be with us we need to know soon where we are going and 
harness the school to the service of the choices of the people clearly 
expressed and equally respected if expressed with the moral strength 
that offers a free, confusionless, democratic process of free determina- 
tion. Not until then can public servants help steer the course of action, 
firmly and unhesitatingly, towards the fulfillment of well defined 
policies that are in harmony with a well-known philosophy, and a 
sound and healthy way of life towards which the people of Puerto 
Rich have determined to move. 

Tliis is the unmistakable task of the United States-Puerto Rico 
Commission on the Status of Puerto Rico. 
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VIII. Statistical Data 

Table 1 . Official projection of total population by age groups for Puerto Rico 

Years 1966, 1970, 1975, and 1980 



Age groups 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


0-4 




452,217 

9Q7 mo 


495,476 
440,526 
379,168 
320,304 
282,905 
267,358 
195,832 
136, 158 
112,722 
108,424 
112,460 
91, 454 
88,586 
62,207 
50,435 
73,848 


542,350 


5-9 


OOl 
914 ORA 


10-14 


321 


oo/f 


488,716 

435,828 


15-19 


300 0 A 1 


OOO, UOo 
One OBJ 


20-24 


Uul7f UOA 

290 R70 


cl*D, 004 
OQc BOO 


370, 496 
307,982 
272,259 
258,248 
190,419 
132, 144 
108,040 
104.109 
107,298 
85,429 
80,257 
52,333 


25-29 


OiU 

167 471 


211, 023 

140 701 


30-34 


liJIf 

194 007 


35-39 


121 406 


/ol 
llfi BA7 


40-44 


126 M7 


llO, 05/ 
1 1 B BOB 


45-49 


±£iOf Oxi 
101 ft 1 1 


110 , ooo 

llfi 1 AQ 


50-54 


lui) oil 

100 669 


llo , 100 

06 244 


55-59 


71 ^5 


vQ, 454 
QB 6A0 


60-64 


60’ 662 


aO, Ow 
66 t;4t; 


65-69 


Ui/a \njxi 

M ^22 


UO, 050 
B7 001 


70-74 


41 2R1 


0 / , V41 
47 60Q 


75+ 


601 
4R 641 


5/, OUO 
6A ion 




xOf 051 


W, l{jy 


87, 489 


Total 


2,611,628 


9 BOA Q7Q 


3,217,863 


3 , 623, 395 




oVv| Of V 



Health and Biostatistic Division of the School of Medicine of 



Table 2 . Total population projection by age groups with zero net migration for 
Puerto Rico in the years 1965, 1970, 1975, and 1980 



Age groups 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


0-4 


41 1 709 


489,546 

408,756 

350,038 

Q9B OQQ 


557,077 
486,676 
407,685 
348,721 
323,106 
315,444 
241,009 
166,569 
131, 214 
120, 614 
122,123 
97, 611 
92,114 
61,675 
50,702 
73,531 


604.209 


5-9 


Ul, 

HQ 6 


1(M4 


OOl, uoo 
fi96 4fi5l 


554, 559 

485,474 
406,149 
346,436 
320,694 
312, 468 


15-19 


o«v, voO 

910 QB1 


20-24 


010 , aOl 
946 914 


040, 40o 

317,839 

949 91 6 


25-29 


17A 904 


30-34 


1 /tr, 

1 .^ 067 


410, OlD 

168,664 
133, 181 

109 ono 


35-39 


lov, 00 / 
196 iin 


40-44 


IvO, 111 / 

^OA 677 


237, 979 


45-49 


1 wO, 0 / / 

1A6 096 


I 40 , 

1 9tl Q46 


164, 135 


50-54 


ll/U, 

109 ^17 


010 

101,864 

97,964 

67,400 

56,691 


128,479 


55-59 


lUZ, Ol / 
71 QQ 6 


117, 034 


60-64 


* 1 , oOO 
61 640 


116,932 


65-69 ^ 


01 , 04W 
B9 QB9 


91,884 


70-74 


04, o04 
49 976 


82,294 


75+ 


14, OiD 
4fi 9B6 


» 7 , o4o 
60,344 


52,613 


Total 


4o, 400 


87, 243 


9 ^Q7 Alfi 


3,117,436 


3,595,871 


4,108,682 


■ 


1 OAo 



^Source of information: Health Department and Biostatistics Division of the School of Medicine of Puerto 
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# 
















ifftes 



30 

P 


Percent of 
the total 


SSSSS8S3SSSt:SSS9&!:8!33!3 

fd (d cc5 (d ctf «d «5 


Nomber of 
persons 


g§S§ia§g|SS§§iiSSgl^i§ 




00 

is 

Is 

p 


Peioeiit of 
the total 


S:SSS9{3Ssa9S£Sa{59t3S8SSS 


Number of 
persons 


iS§§SSil§§S3§SISS§g§8SI 


!> 

i* 


i 


S38S93SSS3SSaSSa»SS98S 




l§§Se33$SgilSISg3ig|gg 

ssjfgSiggfggggglSgggggg- 


b 

p 


!l 






l§33Sg3§g§g|g§§i8g§3S$ 

s-sssgggg^-gfgggggggggg 


h 

p 


Percent of 
the total 


S33aS88SS338993&9{SS8SS 


\i 


tl8S&gg§S33g3l33l$gS§B 


i 


33838§l§§§§g§§§§8§§gg§ 

«*«*«*«*erererc4‘er<^rererererercf<>rerere«e« 


Year (date) 




1 1 1 1 Ill 

• 1 • i I 

till 



1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 i i < 1 • 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 till 



* 1 1 1 1 1 Ill 

• 1 • 1 1 i 1 i < i 1 1 * till 

* 

I Ill 

1 1 t 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 { 1 1 1 i 1 1 i 1 I i i I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


ffiliffSIBSSi 


iiililiiilliiiiiiiilii 
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Table 4. — Number oj 6-year-old children in the population as of July 1 
of each year since 1963 to 1979, according to the ol^ial population 
projection for Puerto Rico 



July 1 of the year — 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 



Population 

6~year^olds 

. 66,804 
68,304 
70, 123 

71,990 
73, 870 
75, 780 
77, 760 
79, 807 



July 1 of the year — Continued 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 



81, 920 



Population 

e~year~olds 

. 84,060 
. 86,210 
. 88,370 
90,528 

92,620 
94, 610 
96, 500 

98, 240 

99, 765 



Source of information : The number of 6-year-old children was calculated for this 
Study by jue inethod of interpolation from the distribution of population by age groups 
^’5 « population projection by the Blostatlstlos Division of the School 
of Medicine of the University of Puerto Rico. 



Table^ ^.—Enrollment in public day schools and accredited private schools of Puerto 
Rico in the school years 1946-47 to 1962-63^ by grade, school level and total 



School level and 



Elementary: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1 to 6 total... 

Junior high school 

7 

8 

9 

7 to 9 total... 

High school: 

10 

11 

12 

10 to 12 totsd. 

Total (1 to 
12 ) 



School year 



grade 


1946-47 


1947-48 


1948-49 


1949-50 


1950-51 


1951-52 


1952-53 


1953-54 


195^55 


Elementary: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 to 6, total. . 

Junior high school: 

7-... 

8 

9 

7 to 9 total... 

High school: 

10. 

11 

12 

10 to 12 total. 

Total(ltol2). 


76,701 

61,924 

52,103 

40,787 

33,809 

28,690 


77,668 

63,961 

54,664 

45,062 

34,355 

28,878 


76,930 

65,238 

56,896 

46,338 

38,029 

29,601 


79,047 

67,236 

59,614 

50,761 

40,962 

33,661 


85,324 
71,645 
62,734 
53,624 
44,905 
37, 121 


79, 180 
76,953 
66,335 
55,843 
46,944 
39,965 


86,686 

73,285 

72,319 

60,658 

50,088 

41,625 


92,700 
80,970 
71,518 
66, 201 
53,942 
44,349 


83,899 

86,843 

80,395 

66,222 

59,682 

48,342 


294, 014 


304,588 


313,032 


331,281 


355,353 


365,220 


384,661 


409,680 


425,383 


22,586 

19,736 

20,093 


23,990 

18,999 

17,761 


24,428 

20,234 

16,715 


25,853 

21,499 

18,459 


30,055 

22,892 

19,596 


31,528 

25,426 

19,881 


34,572 

26,892 

21,944 


36,175 

28,873 

22,855 


38,926 

30,770 

24,709 


62,415 


60,750 


61,377 


65,811 


72,543 


76^835 


83,408 


87,003 


94,495 


12,338 

8,517 

6,558 


13,993 

10,357 

7,617 


12,489 

11,660 

8,631 


12,998 

10,939 

9,572 


14,643 

11,426 

9,162 


14,988 

11,701 

9,190 


16,547 
12, 117 
9,568 


18,496 

13,626 

9,889 


20,449 

15,718 

11,497 


27,413 


31,967 


32,780 


33,509 


35,231 


35,879 


38,232 


42, Oil 


47,664 


383,842 


397,305 


407,189 


430,601 


463,127 


477,934 


506,301 


539,594 


567,542 



1955-56 


1956-57 


1957-58 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1060-61 


1061-62 


1962-63 


81,176 

78,877 

87,312 

73,043 

59,492 

53,116 


79,845 

75,740 

80,463 

79,560 

65,680 

52,891 


79,966 

75,663 

76,201 

76,070 

72,296 

58,716 


78,132 

74,559 

74,823 

72,093 

69,578 

63,642 


83,760 

72,045 

72,812 

71,218 

66,455 

60,879 


85,540 

75,190 

70,247 

69,477 

65,606 

58,483 


87,962 

77,385 

72,748 

66,874 

64,142 

68,516 


88,204 

80,362 

74,917 

69,138 

62,005 

57,509 


433,016 


434,179 


438,912 


432,727 


427,169 


424,543 


427,627 


432,195 


41,788 

32.261 

26.261 


45,660 

34,928 

27,696 


47,312 

38,131 

29,716 


51,919 

39,291 

32,370 


56,386 
42,360 
33, 012 


54,608 

46,868 

35,765 


54,394 

46,793 

40,312 


54,898 

47,019 

40,481 


100,300 


106,284 


115,159 


123,580 


131,758 


137,331 


141,490 


142,308 


21,797 

17,743 

13,618 


23,383 

18,082 

14,138 


24,514 

19,032 

14,818 


' 26,360 
21,134 
16,736 


28,636 

21,666 

17,002 


28,785 

23,073 

17,347 


31,896 

24,381 

18,851 


35,947 

27,107 

19,803 


53,158 


55,603 


59,264 


64,230 


67,204 


69,205 


75,128 


82,857 


587,374 


598,066 


613,335 


620,537 


626,131 


631,079 


644,254 


657,450 



Source of information: Department of Education, Statistical Report for the school years 1958-59 and 
1901-62 and Bulletin No. 2 of the Statistics Division of the Department of Education for the school year 
1962-63. 
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Table 7. CuMuIrtive veteution frotn the first to the sixth grade^ by number and 
percimtage for the school years 1942-43 to 1962-63 {public day school and ac- 
credited schools of Puerto Rico) 



1 st grade enrollment 



School year 



1042- 43. 

1043- 44. 
104^45. 

1045- 46. 

1046- 47. 

1047- 48. 
104&-40. 
1040-50. 

1050- 51. 

1051- 52. 

1052- 53. 

1053- 54. 

1054- 55. 

1055- 56. 

1056- 57... 

1057- 58.. 



Number of 
students 



65, 157 
65,660 
74,248 

76,043 

76,701 

77,668 

76,030 

70,047 

85,324 
70, 180 
86,686 
02,700 



81, 176 
70,845 
70,066 



6 th grade enrollment 


School year 


Number of 
students 


1047-48 


28.878 
29,601 
33,661 

37,121 

39,966 

41,626 

44,349 

48,342 

63,116 

62,891 

58,716 

63,642 

60.879 

58,483 

58,616 

67,376 


1948-49 


1040-50. 


1050-51 


1961-52 


1052-53 


wea-fri 


1954-66 


1055-ii6 


1056-57 


1057-58 


1058-50 


1969-60 


1060-61 


1961-62 


1062-63 





5 years later 



Percent of 
the 1 st grade 
enrollment 



44.32 

45.08 

45.34 

48.82 

52.10 

53.50 

57.65 

61.16 

62.25 

66.80 

67.73 

68.55 

72.56 

72.04 

73.20 

71.75 



Puerto Rico, annual reports for the school years 
Stattetic Division of the Department of Education for the school 
year 11)62-63. Cumulative retention refers to the 6 th grade enrollment compared with the 1 st trade enroll- 
ment recorded 5 years earlier. The percentages In thfe table were c^culated for this study. 



Table 8. Cumulative retention from the 7th to the 12th grade, in number and per-' 
centage, school years 1942-43 to 1962-63 (public day schools and accredited 
private schools of Puerto Rico) 



7th grade enrollment 



School yeai 



1042- 43. 

1043- 44. 
1044t45. 

1045- 46.. 

1046- 47. 

1047- 48.. 

1048- 40.. 
1040-50.. 



1050- 51. 

1051- 52. 

1052- 53. 
1056-54. 
1054-55.. 



1055- 56. 

1056- 57. 

1057- 58. 



Number of 
students 



17,216 

10,640 

22,208 

22,547 

22,586 

23,000 

24,428 

25,853 

30,055 

31,528 

34,572 

36,175 

38,026 

41,788 

45,660 

47,312 



12 th grade enrollment 



School year 



1047- 48. 

1048- 40. 
1040-50. 

1050- 51. 

1051- 52. 

1052- 53. 

1053- 54. 

1054- 55. 



1055- 56. 

1056- 57. 

1057- 58. 

1058- 50. 
1050-60.. 



1060-61. 

1061-62. 

1062-63. 



Number of 
students 



7,617 

8,631 

0,572 

0,162 

0,100 

0,568 

0,880 

11,407 

13,618 

14^138 

14,818 

16,736 

17,002 

17,347 

17,851 

10,803 



5 years later 



Percent of the 
7th grade 
enrollment 



44.24 

43.03 

42.03 

40.64 

40.60 

30.88 

40.48 

44.47 

45.31 

44.84 

42.86 
46.26 
43.68 

41.51 

30.10 

41.86 



Source of information: Department of Education, annual reports for the school vears 104 ^ 4 3 tn 

of the Department of Education for the school year 1062-63 Cumu- 
refers to the 12 th grade enrollment compared with the 7 th grade emdlmentrecwded a 
years earlier. The percentages in this table were calculated for this study. 
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ERIC 



Table 9.— Cumulative rete^ien from the 1st to the mh grades, in number and 



1944r4fi. 

1945- 46. 

1946- 47.. 

1947- 48. 
194M9.. 



1949-60. 

1960- 51. 

1961- 62. 



1st grade enrollment 



School year 



1936- 37. 

1937- 38. 

1938- 39. 



1939- 40-. 

1940- 41.. 

1941- 42... 

1942- 43.. 

1943- 44.. 



Number of 
stufients 



54,960 

70,332 

70,646 

64,071 

69,269 

67.179 
66,167 
66,669 

74,248 
76,043 
76,701 
77,668 
76, 930 

79,047 

86,324 

79. 180 



12th grade enrollment 



School year 



1947- 48. 

1948- 49. 

1949- 60. 



Number of 
students 



1950-51, 

1961^2. 

1952-53. 

1963-54. 

1954-55- 



1965- 66. 

1966- 67. 

1967- 58. 

1968- 69. 

1969- 60- 

1960- 61. 

1961- 62. 

1962- 63- 



7,203 

8,631 

9,672 

9,162 

9,190 

9,668 

9,889 

11,497 

13,618 

14,138 

14,818 

16,736 

17,002 

17,347 

17,861 

19,803 



11 years later 



Percent of 
the 1st grade 
enrollment 



13. 11 
12.27 
13.66 

14.30 

16.61 

14.24 

16.18 

17.61 

18.34 

18.69 

19.32 

18.97 

22.10 

21.96 

22.09 

26.01 






r S i ^ ^rade used tn preparing enrollment Projec- 

ts CbE-^6 for the public day schools and accredited private schools of Puerto 
Rico, school years 1962-63 to 1979-80 Fnvubt ncnoois oj t'uerio 



Grade 



1 - 2 ... 

2- 3... 

3- 4... 

4- 6... 

5- 6... 
5-7... 

7- 8... 

8- 9... 

9- 10- 

10 - 11 . 
11 - 12 . 



1-2 

2- 3 

3- 4 

4- 6 

5- 6 

5-7 

7- 8 

8- 9. 

9- 10 

10 - 11 

11-12 



1961- 62 
to 

1962- 63 


1962- 63 
to 

1963- 64 


1963- 64 
to 

1964- 65 


1964- 65 
to 

1965- 66 


91.36 

96.81 
96.04 
9Z72 
89.76 

93.82 
86.44 
86.61 
89. 17 
84.99 
81.22 


91.79 
9599 
95.37 
95 24 
90.27 
94.01 
8582 
8588 
89.41 
85.24 
81.74 


92.22 
97.17 
96.70 
95 76 
90.79 
9120 
87.20 
87.25 
89.65 
85.49 
85 26 


92.66 
97.36 
96.03 
9128 
91. 31 
9139 
87.68 
87.62 
89.89 
8574 
82.78 


1970- 71 
to 

1971- 72 


1971- 72 
to 

1972- 73 


1972- 73 
to 

1973- 74 


1973-74 

to 

1971-76 


96.23 

98.43 
9a 01 
97.40 

94.43 
96.53 
89.86 
89.84 
91.33 

87.24 
85.90 


96.66 
9561 
9534 
97.92 
9196 
96.72 
90.24 
90.21 

91.67 
87.49 
86.42 


96.09 

9579 

9567 

98.44 

9547 

96.91 

90.62 

90.68 

91.81 

87.74 

8594 


96.52 

9597 

99.00 
98.96 
9599 
9510 

91.00 
90.95 
92.05 
87.99 
87.46 



1965- 66 
to 

1966- 67 



9a 08 
97.63 
96.36 
94.80 
91.83 
94.68 
87.96 

87.99 
90.13 

85.99 
83.30 



1966- 67 
to 

1967- 68 



93.61 

97.71 



1974-76 

to 

1976-76 



96.92 

99.08 

99.16 

99.06 

96.39 

96.32 

91.04 

91.01 

92.30 

88.29 

87.98 



96.32 

92.35 
94.77 
8a 34 

88.36 

90.37 
86.24 
83.82 



1976-76 

to 

1975-77 



97.32 
99.19 

99.32 
99.16 
96.79 
96.54 
91.08 
91 #^ 
92 .^ 
88.59 
8a 50 



1967- 68 
to 

1968- 69 



93.94 
97.89 
97.02 
95.84 
92.87 
94.96 
8a 72 
88. 73 
90.61 
86.49 
84.34 



1975-77 

to 

1977-78 



97.72 
99.30 
99.48 
99.26 
97. 19 
96.76 

91.12 

91. 13 
92.80 
88.89 
89.02 



1968- 69 
to 

1969- 70 



94.37 
9a 07 
97.36 
9a 36 
9a 39 
95 16 
89.10 
89.10 

90.85 
86.74 

84.86 



1977- 78 
to 

1978- 79 



98.12 
99.41 
99.64 
99.36 
97.69 
9a 98 
91. 16 

91.19 
93.05 

89.19 
89.54 



1969- 70 
to 

1970- 71 



94.80 
9a 25 
97.68 
9a 88 
93.91 
96.34 
89.48 
89.47 
91.09 
86.99 
85.38 



1978-79 

to 

1970-80 



98. 62 

99.62 
99.80 
99.46 
97.99 

97.20 

91.20 
91. 25 
93.30 
89.49 
90.06 



Muonnauon. Keientlcn rates of the school years 1961-62 to 1962-63 were taken from t 
this study. Retention rates for the school years 1962-63 to 1979-80 were wo^^urfor thS study! 
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Table 11. — Projection CSE-E-6— Enrollment in public day schools and accredited 
private schools of Puerto Rico in the school years 1962-68 to 1979-80, by grade, 
school level and total 



Grade 



Elementary level: 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

1 to 6, total. 

Junior high school 
level: 

7 

8 

9 

7 to 9, total.. 

High school level: 

10 - 

11 

12 

10 to 12, total. 

Total 

(1 to 12)-.- 



Elementary level: 

2-------I 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

1 to 6, total- 

junior high school 
level: 

7 

8 

9 

7 to 9, total— 

High school level: 

10 - 

11 

12 

10 to 12, total. 

Total 
(1 to 12).— 



1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


88,204 

80,362 

74,917 

69,138 

62,005 

57,569 


88,967 

80,962 

77,943 

71,448 

64,464 

55,972 


89,757 

82,045 

78,671 

74,591 

66,990 

58,527 


91, 139 
83, 160 
79,871 
75,548 
70,324 
61, 169 


92,485 
84,832 
81, 106 
76,964 
71,620 
64,579 


03,816 

86,483 

82,880 

78,421 

73,362 

66,141 


95,256 

88. 131 
84,658 
80,419 
75, 159 

68. 131 


96,726 

89,893 

86,430 

82,415 

77,492 

70,191 


98,222 

91,696 

88,320 

84,425 

79,844 

72,773 


432, 195 


430,821 


450,581 


461,211 


471,686 


481, 112 


401,764 


503,147 


515,280 


54,898 

47,019 

40,481 


54,121 

47,662 

40,850 


52, 726 
47, 194 
41, 585 


55,244 

46,177 

41,351 


67,864 

48,503 

40,631 


61,202 
51, 106 
42,937 


62,807 

54,298 

45,348 


64,827 

55,061 

48,380 


66,920 

58,007 

50,068 


142,398 


142,633 


141,505 


142,772 


147,078 


155,247 


162,453 


169,168 


174,995 


35,947 

27,107 

19,803 


36, 194 
30,641 
22, 157 


36,622 

30,942 

25,205 


37,381 

31,400 

25,614 


37,270 
32, 144 
26, 156 


36,718 

32,142 

26,943 


38,905 

31,757 

27,109 


41,199 

33,746 

26,949 


44,069 

35,839 

28,812 


82,857 


88, .992 


92,769 


94,395 


95,570 


95,803 


97,771 


101,894 


106,720 


657,450 


671,446 


684,866 


698,378 


714,234 


732, 162 


761,078 


774,209 


798,995 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1073-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 


99,605 

93,537 

90,256 

86,562 

82,230 

75,397 


101,211 

95,368 

92,237 

88,758 

84,762 

78,077 


102,686 

97,254 

94,214 

91,010 

87,373 

80,922 


104,107 
99, 113 
96,252 
93,272 
90,063 
83,869 


105,587 

100,901 

98,201 

95,443 

92,395 

86,812 


107,099 

102,757 

100,084 

97,533 

94,641 

89,429 


106,659 

104,657 

102,038 

99,564 

96,811 

91,982 


110,226 

106,616 

104,040 

101,671 

08,027 

0i478 


111,737 

106,594 

106,104 

103,832 

101,122 

96,939 


527,677 


^,413 


553,459 


566,676 


579.339 


591,543 


603,711 


615,957 


628,328 


69,520 
60,134 
52, 113 


72, 170 
62,735 
54,247 


74,884 

65,400 

56,825 


77,766 
68, 144 
59,481 


80,783 

70,796 

62,018 


83,808 

73,577 

64,476 


86,532 

76,366 

67,051 


89,204 

78,883 

69,638 


91,833 

81,354 

71,981 


181,767 


189, 152 


197, 109 


205,391 


213,599 


221,861 


220,040 


237,726 


245,168 


45,727 

38,446 

30,786 


47,720 

40,007 

33,225 


49,804 

41,870 

34,782 


52,307 

43,823 

36,620 


64,001 

40,182 

38,655 


57,396 

48,637 

40,871 


50,834 

61,021 

43,207 


62,391 

53,366 

45,684 


64,972 

55,834 

48,061 


114,959 


120,062 


126,456 


132,750 


139,638 


146,906 


164,162 


161,441 


168,867 


824,403 


850,517 


877,024 


004,817 


032, 676 


960,310 


087,812 


1,016,123 


1,042,363 



Source of information: (a) Enrollment for the school year 1962-63 was taken from Bulletin No. 2 of the 
Statistics Division of the l^partment of Education (actual data). (6) First grade enrollment from the 
school year 1963-64 to 1979-80 was taken from the projections of Superior Educational Council, (e) Enroll- 
ment from the 2d to the 12th grade from the school year 1963-64 to 197iM0 was calculated applsdng projected 
holding rates from grade to grade to the enrollments obtained from sources (a) and (6). 
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Table 12 . — EnroUmeni coefficients (total and for the elementary, junior high school and high school levels) of the educational system 
of Puerto Rico in the school years 1950-51 to 1962-63 (public day and accredited private schools of Puerto Rico) 
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Table 13. — Enrollment coefficients of the elementary level {.grades 1 to 6) for the 
eurollMcut 'predictioTis of the 'pvojections CSE-^E'-l ^ 6 and 9 for the school years 
1964-65, 1969-70, 1974-80 {public day and accredited private school of Puerto 
Rico) 



Enrollment in elementary school level (grades 1 to 6) 



School year 


Population 

6-12 

years old 


Projection CSE-E-1 


Projection CSE-E-6 


Projection CSE-E-9 


Number 


Enrollment 

coefficient 


Number 


Enrollment 

coefficient 


Number 


Enrollment 

coefficient 


till 
1119 
< 1 1 t 

1 1 1 1 
1 i 1 1 

1 1 1 1 
till 
1 1 1 i 

1 1 1 1 

iod<oQ 


464,372 

604,610 

672,051 

644,711 


440,710 

498,004 

665,029 

618,669 


96.84 

98.69 

97.18 

95.96 


450,581 
503, 147 
566,676 
628,328 


97.03 

99.71 

99.06 

97.46 


451,365 

506,214 

577,468 

635,916 


97.20 

100.71 

100.96 

08.64 



Source of information: (o) Population: Planning Bowd of Puerto Rico, official ^o^i^ed to^^^^ 

public agencies and corporation^ June 1, 1932. <b) Elementary school level enrpUment: It was taken from 
the indicated projections, (c) Enrollment coeiBcient: It was calculated for this study. 

Table 14. — Enrollment coefficient of the junior high school level (grades 7 to 9) for 
the enrollment predictions of the projections 6 and 9 for the school years 

1964-66^ 1969-70^ 1974-76^ and 1979-80 (public day and accredited private 
schools of Puerto Rico) 



Source of information: (o) Population: Plannins Board of Puerto Eiw, official projectt^^^ 
the public agencies and corporations. June 1, 1062, {b} Elementary school level emoUment: It was taken 
from the indicated projections, (c) Enrollment coefficient: It was calculated for this study. 

Table 16, — Enrollment coefficients of the high school level (grades 10 to 12) for the 
enrollment prediction's of the projections CSE-E-l , 6 and 9 for the school years 
1964-65^ 1969-70, 1974-75, and 1979-80 (public day and accredited private 
schools of Puerto Rico) 



School year 


Population 
16-18 
years old 


Enrollment in high school level (grades 10-12) 


Projection CSE-E-1 


Projection CSE-E-6 


Projection CSE-E-9 


Number 


Enrollment 

coefficient 


Number 


Enrollment 

coefficient 


Number 


Enrollment 

coefficient 


1964-65 

1969-70 

1974r76 

1979-80 


182,631 

183,232 

190,239 

217,743 


92,366 

96,927 

118,035 

142,647 


50.58 

52.90 

62.05 

65.51 


92,769 

101,894 

132,760 

168,867 


50.80 
55.61 
69.78 
77. 55 


02,880 

106,043 

148,054 

201,431 


5a 86 
58.36 
78.30 
92.51 



Source of information: (o) Population: Planning Board of Puerto Rico, official projection proyiae^^^^ 
the public agencies and corporations, June 1, 1962, (6) Elementary school level enrollment: It was taken 
from the .indicated projections, (c) Enrollment coefficient: It v/as calculated for this study. 
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School year 


Population 
13-15 
years old 


Enrollment in junior high school level (grades 7 to 9) : / 


Projection CSE-E-1 


Projection CSE-E-6 


Projection CSE-E-O j 


Number 


Enrollment 

coefficient 


Number 


Enrollment 

coefficient 


Number 


1 

Enrollment | 

coefficient | 


1964-65 

1969-70 

1974-76 

1979-80 


190,033 

192,443 

209,466 

241,430 


140,502 
161, 670 
187,687 
220,035 


73.94 

83.96 

89.66 

91.39 


141,605 

169. 168 
205,391 

246. 168 


74.46 

87.91 

98.06 

101.66 


142,881 
178,287 
225, 125 
277,306 


75.19 1 

92.64 I 

107.48 i 

114.86 1 

i 



1 o 

|E^ 






n 



m 



Table 16. — Total enrollment coefficients {grades 1 to 12) for the enrollment pre- 
dictions of the prelections CSE-E-1, 6 and 9 for the school years 1964-66, 1969-70, 
1974-76, and 1979-80 {public day and accredited private schools of Puerto Rico) 



Total enrollment (grades 1 to 12) 



School year 


Population 

6-18 

years old 


Projection CSE-E-1 


Projection CSE-E-6 


Projection CSE-E-9 


Number 


Enrollment 

coefficient 


Number 


Enrollment 

coefficient 


Number 


Enrollment 

coefficient 


ill! 

till 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 
till 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 f 
till 

iSii 


887,036 

880,285 

971,756 

1,103,884 


682,587 

756,501 

861,551 

981,941 


81.55 

85.94 
88.66 

88.95 


684,855 

774,209 

904,817 

1,042,363 


81.82 

87.95 

93.11 

94.43 


687,135 

793,444 

951,547 

1,114,653 


82.09 

9C.13 

97.92 

100.98 



Source of jlnformation: (a) Population: Planning Board of Puerto Bico, offlcM projection provided to 
tbe public (^encies and colorations, June 1, 1962. (6) Elementary school level enrollment: It was taken 
from tbe Indicated projections, (e) Enrollment coefficient: It was calculated for this study. 



Table 17. — Sixth grade graduates as a percentage of the 6th grade enrollment in the 
public day and accredited private schools of Puerto Rico; school years 1947-48 to 
1961-62 



School year 


6th grade 
enrollment 


6th grade 
graduates 


6tb grade 
gi^uatesns 

enro%nent 


1947-48. 


28,878 


26,019 


90.1 


1948-49. 


29,601 


27,394 


92.5 


1949-60. 


33,661 


31,857 


94.6 


1950-51 


37,121 


34,452 


92.8 


1961-62 


39,965 


36,634 


91.7 


195^53 


41,625 


38^391 


92.2 


1953-54 


44,349 


40,559 


91.5 


1954-55 


48^342 


44,258 


91.6 


1955-56. 


53,116 


47,683 


89.8 


1966-67 


52,891 


40,793 


88.5 


1967-68 


58,716 


50,608 


86.2 


1958-59. 


63,642 


54^046 


85.1 


1969-60. 


60,879 


52,238 


85.8 


1960-61 


58,483 


50,869 


87.0 


1961-62 


58^516 


51,372 


87.8 



Source of information: Enrollment and graduates data: Department of Education of Puerto Bico— 
Annual reports for tbe school years 1947-48 to 1961-62. Percentages were calculated for this study. 
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Table 18. — Ninth grade graduates as a percentage of the 9th grade enrollment in 
the public day and accredited private schools of Puerto Rico, school years 19A7-i8 
to 1961-62 



I 



1947- 48. 

1948- 49. 

1949- 50. 



School year 



9th grade 9th grade 

enrollment graduates 



9th grade 
graduates as 
percentage of 
the enrollment 



17,761 
16,716 
18^ 459 



15,934 

15,396 

17,344 



89.7 

92.1 

94.0 



1950- 51. 

1951- 52. 
195^53. 

1953- 54. 

1954- 55. 



19,596 

19,881 

21,944 

22,855 

24,799 



18,100 

18,102 

20,092 

20,828 

22,632 



92.4 

91.1 

91.6 

91.1 

91.3 



i 



1955-56. 

1966- 67. 

1967- 68. 

1958- 59. 

1959- 60. 

1960- 61. 

1961- 62. 



26,251 

27,696 

29,716 

32,370 

33,012 

36,766 

40,312 



23,543 

24,545 

26,293 

28,059 

28,445 

31, 573 
36,047 



89.7 
88.6 
88.5 

86.7 

86.2 

88.3 

89.4 



Source of information: Enrollment and graduates data; Department of Education of Puerto Bico—Annual 
reports for the school years 1947-48 to 1961-62. The percentages were calculated for this study. 



Table 19. — Twelfth grade graduates as a percentage of the 12th grade enrollment 
in the public day and accredited private schools of Puerto RicOi si^ool years 19A7- 
48 to 1961-62 



School year 


12th grade 
enrollment 


12th grade 
graduates 


12th grade 
graduates as 
percentage of 
the enrollment 


1947-48 


7,203 


6,550 


90.9 


1948-49 


8,631 


7,739 


89.7 


1949-60 


9,672 


9,011 


94.1 


1960-61 


9,162 


8,182 


89.3 


1961-62 


9,190 


8,074 


87.9 


1962-63 


9,668 


8,455 


88.4 


1963-64 


9,889 


8,855 


89.5 


1964-66 


11,497 


10,054 


87.6 


1966-66 


13,618 


11,126 


81.7 


1966-67- 


14, 138 


12,250 


86.7 


1967-68 


14,818 


12,704 


85.7 


1963-69 


16,736 


14,639 


87.6 


1959-60 


17,002 


14,394 


84.7 


1960-61 


17,347 


15,524 


89.5 


1961-62 


18,851 


16,959 


90.0 



Source of information: Enrollment and graduates data: Department of Education of Puerto Bico— 
Annual reports for the school years 1947-48 to 1961-62. Percentages were calculated for this study. 
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Table 20 . — Total enrollment and enrollment by levels {elementary, junior high school, and high school) in public day schools and 
accredited private schools of Puerto Rico for the school years 1898, 1909-10, 1919-20, 1929-30, 193^40, 1949-50 to 1962-63 



Enrollment, high school level 
(gi^es 10 to 12) 
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Enrollment, junior high 
school level (grades 7 to 9) 


1 

1 

Ph 


is iSisi iiiss §iii 

C/OC/F-Tcf t^r^oooJ*^ 
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§ 

(2 


jlii liig 
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Enrollment, elementary level 
(grades 1 to 6) 


ca 

1 

Ph 
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Enrollment, all levels 
(grades 1 to 12) 
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1 1 1 1 1 lit 
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1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

till 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 till 
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1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
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Table 21. — First year enrollment at university level, 12th grade graduates and 
1st year enrollment at university level as percentage of the l2th grade graduates, 
for the school years 1950-51 to 1960-61 {public and accredited private day schools 
and institutions of higher education of Puerto Rico) 



School year 


Enrollment 
1st year of 
university 


12th grade grad- 
uates (preced- 
ing school 
year) 


Enrollment of 
1st year of 
University- 
Percentage of 
the 12th grade 
graduates 


1950-51 


3,4!2S 
3 nna 


Q nil 


QQ n 


1961-62 " ’ 


Ull 
8 139 


Q7 4 


1952-63 


UiAJ 


0| 10a 

8,074 

3 488 


Of. 4 

28 4 


1963-54 


JJOV 


OU. 4 


1954-55 


Vf OUO 

4 389 


0| vOu 
3 388 


40. f 
RA Q 


1956-56 


— 1 OUa 

5 9fy2 


0| Ouii 
in n84 


04. 0 

K1 7 


1966-57 


Uf ttXJa 

6 734 


1U| UOv 
11, 126 
12,250 

12 7A4 


01. f 
R1 K 


1957-58 


elsss 

fs ma 


01. 0 
53.5 

80 4 


1958-59 " 


1959-60 


V. WJU 

6 479 


lA, fvnb 
14 820 


OU. 4 
44 2 


1960-61 ■ ■ 


7|797 


14, vOv 

14 304 


44. 0 

84 9 




om 


04. A 



bource oi inromation: (a) Enroument, first year of university: Official enrollment data provided to the 
Superior Council ^ Etoration annually by public and accredited private university level institutions of 
Puerto Rico. (6) Twelfth grade graduates: Department of Education of Puerto Rico— Annual reports for 
the school years 1949-60 to 1959-60. (c) Percentages were calculated for this study. 
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Table 23. — Total mrollmerUfor the first semester in public and accredited private 
institutions at university level in Puerto Rico^ school years 1909-10 to 196S-64 



Total en- 
rollment 



School year 1st semester: i^ei 

1909-10 376 

1919-20 1, 010 

1929-30 1, 871 

1939-40 5, 371 

1949- 50 12,497 

1950- 51 13,468 

1951- 52 12,985 

1952- 53 12,648 

1953- 54 14,274 

1954- 55 16,208 



School year 1st semester- 


TofoZ tn- 
roUmtvJt 
^ university 
-Con. level 


1955-56 


17, 855 


1956-57 


19,277 


1957-58 


---- 21,168 


1958-59 


» 22, 898 


1959-60 


24, 529 


1960-61 


26, 540 


1961-62 


30, 173 


1962-63 


.... 31,741 


1963-64. 


.... 2 33,331 



^ Enrollment fibres from the school year 19518-59 on include enrollment in extension 
courses of the Inter American University of Puerto Rico. Prior to the school year 1958-59 
there is no information available in this respect for this institution. 

” Total enrollment data for the school year 196i3^64 are preliminary. 

Source of information : Total enrollment at university level according to information 
supplied to the Superior Council on Education by public and accredited private institutions 
at university level. 



Table 24. — Enrollment coefficient at university level of the educational system of 
Puerto Rico in the school years 1909-10^ 1919-20y 1929-SOy 1989-40^ and 1949- 
BO to 1962-88 {public and accredited private university level institutions of Puerto 
Rico) 



School year 



Total en- 
rollment 
university 



Date 



level 



1909-10- 

1919-20-. 

1929-30.. 

1939-40-. 

1949-60.. 



376 

1,010 

1,871 

5,371 

12,497 



1910 (abrU 15) 
1920 (enero 1) 
1930 (abrU 1) 
1940 (abrU 1) 
1949 (Julio 1) 



1950- 51. 

1951- 52. 

1952- 53. 

1953- 54. 

1954- 55. 



13,468 

12,985 

12,648 

14,274 

16,208 



1050 (Julio 1) 
1961 ■ 

19521 
19531 
19541 



(Julio 1) 
tiulio 1) 
UUlio 1) 
■ 1 ) 



(Julio : 



1955- 56. 

1956- 57. 
1967-58, 

1958- 59. 

1959- 60. 



17,855 
19,277 
21, 168 
22; 898 
24,529 



1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 



(Julio 1) 
Oulio 1) 
Oulio 1) 
(Julio 1) 
Oulio 1) 



1960- 61. 

1961- 62. 

1962- 63. 



26,540 
30,173 
31, 741 



1960 (Julio 1) 

1961 (Julio 1) 

1962 (Julio 1) 



Population 


EnroUment coefficient 






based on population 


18-21-year- 


19-22-year- 


18-21-year- 


19-22-year- 


old 


old 


old 


old 


96,668 


87,863 


0.39 


0.43 


107, 216 


102,368 


.94 


.99 


151, 247 


126,832 


1.24 


1.48 


171, 186 
164,562 


165,025 
161, 628 


a 14 


3.25 


7.59 


7.73 


164,693 


161, 124 
159,603 


8.18 


8.36 


164,052 


7.92 


814 


161,448 


156,212 

153,050 


7.83 


8. 10 


159,049 


897 


9.33 


159,080 


153,204 


la 19 


10.65 


160,948 

160,169 


153,128 

151,500 


11.09 


11.66 


12.04 


12.72 


160,320 

162,378 


150,801 


1820 


14.04 


151,865 


14. 10 


15.08 


163,293 


151,815 


15.02 


18 16 


165, 167 


152,914 


16.07 


17.36 


171, 170 


160,451 

164,794 


17.63 


1881 


174,007 


18.24 


19.26 



Source of information: (a) Total enrollment at university level: datafrom Table 46 of this study. (6) 18- 22- 
year-old population: Bureau of Demographic Registry and Statistics, Health Department of Puerto Rico, 
(c) Enrollment coefficient at university level: Computed for this study. 
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Enrollment and enrollment coefficient for each projection 


Projection 
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cient 
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22.77 
30.73 

37.77 


Projection 

CSE-UT-« 


Coeffi- 

ciert 


^ 21.78 

23.12 
31.44 
39.18 


pulation 83 of July 1 of the school year. emohme^: T^en from the indicated projections, table 45 of this study. EnroU- 

l^urce of infmmation: Population: Puerto Rico Planning Board, Official nro- coefficient: Calculated for this study, 

jection provided to public agencies and corporations, June 1^ 1962. Total univeisity 
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Table 26 . — Total number of bachelor graduates as 'percentage of the total enrollment 
registered in the public and accredited private institutions at university level of 
Puerto Rico, school years 1949-60 to 1958-59 



School year 


Total enroll- 
ment (1st 
semester; all 
institutions) 


Bachelor 
degrees 
granted (all 
institutions) 


Bachelor 
degrees as 
percentage of 
the enrolhnent 


1949-60- 


12,497 


1,214 


9.71 


1960-61 


13,468 


1, 123 


8.34 


1961-62- 


12,986 


1,190 


9.16 


1962-53 


12,648 


1,162 


9.19 


1963-64 


14,274 


1,267 


8.88 


1964-66 


16,208 


1,463 


9.03 


1965-66 


17,866 


1,689 


9.35 


1966-67 - 


19,277 


1,792 


9.30 


1967-68 


21,168 


2,086 


9.86 


1968-69 


22,808 


2,116 


9.24 



Source of Information: OfScial data on enrollment and graduates provided annually to the Superior 
CouncU on Education by public and private accredited institutions at university level of Puerto Rico. 



Table 27 . — Total enrollment in university level institutions^ distributed (in number 
and percentage) by the University of Puerto Rico (public sector) and accredited 
private colleges and universities (private sector) in the school years 1909-10 to 
1963-64 (enrollment for the 1st semester) 



Distribution of total university enrollment 



School year 1st 
semester 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


Public sector 
(University 
of Puerto 
Rico) 


Private sector 
(private 
colleges and 
universities) 


Total 


Public sector 
(University 
of Puerto 
Rico) 


Private sector 
(private 
colleges and 
universities) 


1909-10. 


376 


376 




100 


loaoo 


0 


1919-20-— 


1,010 


744 


266 


100 


73.66 


26.34 


1929-30- 


1,871 


1,466 


406 


100 


78.35 


21.66 


1939-40- 


6^371 


4^987 


384 


100 


92.85 


7.16 


1949-60- 


12,497 


11,348 


1,149 


100 


90.81 


9.19 


1960-61 


13,468 


11,343 


2,126 


100 


84.22 


16.78 


1961-62. 


12,986 


10,890 


2,096 


100 


83.87 


16. 13 


1962-53 


12,648 


10,679 


2,069 


100 


83.64 


16.36 


1953-64. 


14^274 


12, 151 


2,123 


100 


86.13 


14.87 


1964-66 


16,208 


13,232 


2,976 


100 


81.64 


18.36 


1966-68 


17,866 


14,268 


3,687 


100 


79.91 


20.09 


1966-67 


19,277 


16^176 


4,101 


100 


78.73 


21.27 


1967-68.— 


21,168 


16,763 


4,416 


100 


79.14 


20.86 


1968-69 


22,898 


17,644 


6,264 


100 


77.06 


22.96 


1969-60. 


24,629 


18,223 


6,306 


100 


74.29 


25.71 


1960-61 


26,640 


18,893 


7,647 


100 


71.19 


28.81 


1961-62 


30,173 


21,262 


8,911 


100 


70.47 


29.53 


1962-63 


31,741 


21,892 


9,849 


100 


68.97 


31.03 


1963-64 


33,331 


22,969 


10,372 


100 


68.88 


31. 12 



Source of information: (1) Total enrollment in the university level accordhig to hiformation provided 
to the Superior Council on Education by public and private accredited histitutions at univeraity level 
(2) Distribution of enroUment (in number and percentage) by the 2 sectors was prepared for this study . 
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Table 29. — HMing rales of^ stu^nts enrolled in the undergraduate level (1st to 
4th years) of accredited university level institutions of Puerto Rico, according to 
their classification by year they were studying in the years 1954-56 to 1959-60 



School year 
(1st semester) 


Enrollment by year of classification and holding rate from year to year 

(in percent) 


I 


Retention 
I-II year 


II 


Retention 
Il-ni year 


Ill 


Retention 
III-IV year 


IV 


1954-55 


4,862 

5,202 

5,610 

6,210 

6^054 

5^873 




(0 

4,421 

4,601 

4,811 

5,177 

5,302 




(0 

2,135 

2.544 
2,548 

2.545 
2,873 




(0 

It 632 
2,044 
2,246 
2,319 
2,384 


1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- fiO 


90.93 

88.45 

85.76 

83.37 

87.58 


(0 

57.54 
55.38 
52.90 
55. 5(? 


(0 

95.74 

88.29 

91.01 

93.87 



> There was no information available. 

Source of information: (1) Enrollment by year of classification. — Information provided to the Superior 
Council on Education by public and private accredited university-level institutions. (2) Holding rates, 
year to year.— Holding rates refer to the number of students that enroll in a year at university level, in a 
specific school year, for every hundred students that enrolled in the immediate year of classification in the 
preceding school year. The percentages in this table were calculated for this study. 

Note: Enrollment figures by year of classification do not include the enrollment for 1st and 2d years 
of the Puerto Rico Junior College, as this institution was not accredited until the year 1956-57. Its inclusion 
would invalidate the comparability of the data for 1954-55 to 1955-56 with those for 1956-57 to 1959-60. 
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Table 30. — Kindergarten enrollment in Puerto Rico, school years 1901-2 to 
190S-4, 1908-9 to 1911-12, 1915-16 to 1917-^18, 1920-21 to 1922-28, 1988-89, 
and 1962-68 (public day schools and accredited and nonaccredited private schools) 



r ' . - 






‘i 

I 




1901-02. 

1002- 03. 

1003- 04. 



School year 



Enrollment 



Private schools 



Total 



Public 

schools 



Accredited 



Non- 

accredited 



351 

604 

105 



351 

604 

195 



1008-09. 

1900-10. 

1910-11. 

1011 - 12 . 

101&-16. 



305 

230 

240 

268 



305 

230 

249 

268 

388 



1016- 17. 

1017- 18. 
1020-21. 
1021-22. 
1022-23. 



87 

120 

49 

64 

27 



87 

120 

49 

64 

27 



i , 

i: ■ 

i 



1030-31. 

1036-30. 

1942-43. 

1043- 44. 

1044- 45. 

1045- 46. 

1046- 47. 

1047- 48. 

1048- 40. 
1040-50. 

1050- 51. 

1051- 52. 

1052- 53. 

1053- 54. 

1054- 55. 



450 

1,006 

724 

1,072 

717 



1,142 

1,006 

724 

1,072 

717 



1,212 

1,274 

1,687 

1,823 

2,034 



182 

430 

416 

664 



1, 704 
2,103 
2,487 
2,034 



2,222 

2,561 

3,014 

3,253 

3,407 



583 

468 



2,222 

2,561 

3,014 

3,836 

3,875 







V- 

I ' 



1055- 56. 

1056- 57. 

1057- 58. 

1058- 50. 
1050-60. 



3,251 

3,060 

3,551 

3,828 

4,854 



708 

887 

715 

801 

507 



4,040 

3,067 

4,266 

4,620 

5,451 



1060-61. 

1061-62 

1062-63. 



288 

734 

1,586 



4,426 
4,879 
5, 526 



1,045 

1,364 

1,609 



5,750 

6^077 

8,811 



Source of information; Department of Education, Annual reports. The information is included as it 
appears in the annual reports for the years indicated in the table. All annual reports from 1001 to 1062-63 
r available in the Library of the Superior Council on Education were examined, but no additional data on 

i ' this type of school was found. 
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Table 31 . — Kindergarten enrollment in accredited private echoole as percentage of 

scAoote, school years 



School year 



194^.. 

1943- 41.. 

1944- 45.. 

1945- 45.. 



1945-47.. 

1947- 48.. 

1948- 49.. 

1949- 50.. 



1950- 51.. 

1951- 52.. 
1959-53.. 

1953- 51.. 

1954- 55.. 



1955-56. 

1959-57. 

1957-58. 

1958 ^. 

1959^0. 

1950- 61. 

1951- 62.. 
1959 ^».. 



Source of information; Enrollment— De 
43 to 1951-^) and bulletin number 2, 1 



Enrollment in accredited 
private schools 


Kindergarten 


1st grade 


724 

1,072 


i,“952’ 


717 


2,368 


1,212 


2,534 


1,274 


2,657 


1,087 


3,227 


1,823 


3,673 


2,034 


3,884 


2,222 


4,129 


2,601 


4,401 


3,014 


5,591 


3,263 


5,548 


3,407 


5,527 


3,261 


5,464 


3,060 


5,810 


2*55* 


6,290 




6,610 


4,864 


5,982 


A426 


6,945 


4,879 


7,157 

7 Q07 




«t oSc7 



Kindergarten 
enrollment as 
percentage of 
1st grade 
enrollment 
(next school 
year) 



37.09 

45,27 

28,30 

45.52 

39.48 

45.93 

45.94 

«».26 
5a 49 
45.81 
53.36 
5a 86 

62.35 
55.96 
4a 97 
53.72 
5183 

69.89 

61.84 

62.34 



j, Statistics Division, annual reports (1942- 

Percentages were cedculated for this study. 
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Table 32 . — Enrollment coefficient ^ in public and private kindergartens in Puerto 
Rico, school years 1942-43 to 1962-68 {according to available data) 



School year 



Kindergarten enrollment 



Public 

schools 



Private schools 



Accred- 

ited 



Nonac- 

credited 



Total 



Popula- 
tion 5 
years of 
age 



Kindergarten enrollment 
coefficient 



Private schools 



Public 

schools 



Accred- Nonac- 
ited credited 



1042-43. 

1943-44. 

1044-45. 



724 

1,072 

717 



724 

1,072 

717 



55,865 

57,353 

58,842 



1.30 

1.87 

1.22 



Total 



1.30 

1.87 

1.22 



1045- 46. 

1046- 47. 

1047- 48. 

1048- 40. 
1040-50. 



1,212 

1,274 

1,687 

1,823 

2,034 



182 

430 

416 

664 



1,704 

2,103 

2,487 

2,034 



60,332 

61,820 

63,310 

64,70^ 

66,287 



2.01 

2.06 

2.66 

2.81 

3.07 



0.30 

0.70 

0.66 

1.03 



2.31 
2.76 

3.32 
3 84 
3.07 



1050- 51. 

1051- 52. 

1052- 53. 

1053- 54. 

1054- 55. 



2,561 

3,014 

3,253 

3,407 



2,222 

2,561 

3, 014 

5S3 3,836 

468 3,875 



67,407 

67,086 

65,844 

64,672 

64,486 



3.20 

3.82 

4.58 

5.03 

5.28 



0.00 

0.73 



3.20 

3.82 

4.58 

5.03 

6.01 



1055- 56. 

1056- 67. 

1057- 58. 

1058- 59. 
1950-60. 



3,251 
3,080 
3, 551 
3,828 
4,854 



708 

887 

715 

801 

507 



4,040 

3,067 

4,266 

4,620 

5,461 



65,109 
64,605 
64,487 
65, 172 
65,340 



4.99 
4.77 
5. 51 
5.87 
7.43 



1.23 
1.37 
1. 11 
1.23 
0.03 



6.22 
6. 14 
6.62 
7.10 
8.36 



106&-61. 

1061-62. 

1062-63. 



288 

734 

1,586 



4,426 

4,870 

5,526 



1, 045 
1,364 
1,699 



5^750 

6,077 

8,811 



65,063 

66,833 

65,020 



0.44 

1.10 

2.41 



6.71 

7.30 

8.38 



1.58 
2.04 

2.58 



8.73 

10.44 

13.37 



1 Enrollment coefficient: Kindergarten enrollment coefficient refers to enrollment in kindergartens in 
each school year as percentage of the population of 5-year olds as of July 1 of each year. Coefficient were 
calculated for this study. 

Source of information; Enrollment.—Taken from table 60 of this study. Population.— Bureau of Demo- 
graphic Statistics, Health Department, population distribution by age, July 1, 1042 to July l, 1062. 



Table 33. — Pr^ections CSE-K-1, -S, and -3 — Kindergarten enrollment which 
would he availdble, owcording to several assumptions, to organize a kindergarim 
program (in public and private accredited schools in Puerto Rico, school years 
1963 to 1979-80 



School year 


Population 
6 years of age 
(as of July 1 
of the school 
year) 


Kindergarten enrollment coefficient 
need in the projections 


Kindergarten enrollment according 
to the assumptions— Projection 


Assump- 
tion 1 


Assump- 
tion 2 


Assump- 
tion 3 


CSE-K-1 


CSE-K-2 


CSE-K-3 


1062-03 


I65y020 


310.8 


310.8 


310.8 


3 7,112 


>7,112 


3 7,112 


1063-64 


166,075 


12.3 


12.8 


13.3 


8,127 


8,468 


8^788 


1064-65 


70,120 


13.8 


14.8 


15.8 


0,677 


10^378 


11,070 


1065-66 


3 71,041 


15.3 


16.8 


ia3 


11,007 


12,086 


13ol65 


1066-67 


74,040 


16.8 


18.8 


20.8 


12,430 


13,020 


1^400 


1067-68 


76,060 


la? 


2as 


23.3 


13,017 


16,818 


17,720 


1068-60 


78,000 


10. a 


22.8 


25.8 


15,462 


17,806 


20,147 


1060-70 


80,100 


21.3 


218 


2a3 


17,080 


19,887 


2^604 


1070-71 


3 82,347 


22.8 


26.8 


31.1 


18,775 


22,060 


25,610 


1071-72 


84^480 


24.3 


28.8 


33.0 


20,520 


24,330 


28,630 


1072-73 


86,610 


25.8 


30.8 


36.7 


22,345 


26,676 


31,786 


1073-74 


88,710 


27.3 


32.8 


30.5 


24,218 


29,007 


35,040 


1074-75 


00,810 


28.8 


34.8 


42.3 


26,153 


31,602 


38,413 


1075-76 


302,832 


30.3 


36.8 


45.3 


28,128 


34,162 


42,053 


1075-77 


04^800 


3L8 


38.8 


4&3 


30,148 


36,782 


45,788 


1077-78 


06,600 


33.3 


4as 


51.5 


32,108 


30,460 


40,705 


1078-70 


08r400 


34.8 


42.0 


517 


34,275 


42,262 


53,874 


1070-80 


100,170 


36.3 


45.0 


58.0 


36,362 


46,077 


58,009 



> Bureau of Demographic Begistry and Statistics, Health Department of Puerto Rico. 

> Pigures taken £i’om the official population pro^tion by single years of age for the qulnquenniums 
prepmd by the Biostatistics Division of the School of Medicine of the Universit/ of Puerto Rico. 

> Real figures taken from table 70 of this study. 

Source of information: 

1. Population 6 mars of age: The number of 6<year^old children was calculated for this study by the 
method; of interpolation, using as the starting point the age groups distribution provided by the official 
population projMtion. 

2. Kindergarten enrollment coefficient: These coefficients were figured out for this study. 

3. Kindergarten enrollment: It was calculated for this study on the following aivnim p HnnK - 

Assumption 1— Projection CSE-K-1: That the coefficient of kindergarten enrollment in public 
day and private accredited schools increase progressively from 10.8 percent, registered in the school 
year 1002^ until it reaches 30.3 percent in the school year ISTi^SO. 

Assumption 2— Projection CSE-K-2: That the coefficient of kindergarten enrollment in public 
day and private accredited schools increase progressively from 10.8 percent, registered in the school 
year 1002^ until it reaches 4S percent in the school year 1078^. 

Assumption 3— Projection CSE-K-3: That the coefficient of kindergarten enrollment in public day 
and private accredited schools Increase progressively from 10.8 percent, registered in the school year 
1002-03 until it reaches 68 percent in the school year 1070-80. 
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Table 34 . — Projections CSE-K — Private 1 to 6 — Kindergarten enrollment in private 
accredited schools, according to several assumptions relating the kindergarten 
enrollment that may be expected in a specific school year with the 1st grade enroll^ 
ment predicted for the succeeding school year, school years 1962-6S, 1961-65, 
1969-70, 1974-75, and 1979-80 



First grade enrollment 
(private accredited schools) 


Kindergarten enrollment according to assumptions 


School 

year 


Projection 


School 

year 


Projection 


CSE- 
EL Pri- 
vate 2 


CSE- 
EL Pri- 
vate 3 


CSE-K 

Private 

1 


CSE-K 

Private 

2 


CSE-K 

Private 

3 


CSE-K 

Private 

4 


CSE-K 

Private 

5 


CSE-K 

Private 

6 


1963-64 

1960-66 

1970-71 

1975-76 

1980-81 


7,918 

8,111 

8,742 

9,397 

10,075 


7,918 
8,294 
9,920 
11, 192 
13,018 


1962-63 1 

1964-66 

1969-70. 

1974-75 

1979-80. 


5,526 

5,678 

6,119 

6,578 

7,053 


5^526 

5,921 

7,431 

7,987 

8,564 


5,526 

6,164 

8,742 

9,397 

10,075 


5,526 

5,806 

6,944 

7,834 

9,113 


5,526 

6,055 

8,432 

9,513 

11,065 


5,526 

6,303 

9,920 

11,192 

13,018 



1 Real figures were taken from table 70 of this study. 

Source of information: (1) First grade enrollment: It was taken from table 72 of this study. (2) Kinder- 
garten enrollment: PrqiiBctions were calculated for this study on the following assumptions applied to the 
first grade projections CSE-EL Private 2 and 3, respectively: 

Assumption 1 — Projections CSE-K Private 1 and 4. That kindergarten enrollment in private ac- 
credited schools in each school year from 1963^ to 1079-80 will be equivalent to 70 percent of the 1st 
grade enrollment predicted for these schools for each school year from 1964-65 to 1980-81. 

Assumption 2— Projections CSE-K Private 2 and 5. That kindergarten enrollment in private 
accredited schools in the school year 1963-64 will be equivalent to predicted for these schools for the 
school year 1964-65 and that this ratio between the enrollments increase at the rate of 3 percent annually , 
so that kindergarten enrollment in these schools in the school year 1968-69 will be equivalent to 85 
percent of the 1st grade enrollment predicted for them in the school year 1969-70; that from 1969-70 to 
1979-80 kindergarten enrollment for private accredited schools will be equivalent to 85 percent of the 
1st grade enrollment predicted for these schools for each year from 1970-71 to 1980-81. 

Assumption 3— Projections CSE-K Private 3 and 6. That kindergarten enrollment in private 
accredited schools in the school year 1963-64 will be equivalent to 70 percent of the 1st grade enremmen t 
predicted for these schools for the school year 1964-65 and that this ratio between the enrollments increase 
at the rate of 6 percent annually so that kindergarten enrollment in these schools in the school year 
1968-69 be equal (equivalent to 100 percent) to the 1st grade enrollment predicted for them for the school 
year 1969-70; that from 1969-70 to 1979-80 the kindergarten enrollment in private accredited schools will 
be equal (eq^ valent to 100 percent) to the 1st grade enrollment predicted for these schools for each school 
year from 1970-71 to 1980-81. 
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Table 35 . — Projections CSE-K-1 — Public 1 to 6 , CSE-K-S— Public 1 to 6, and 
CSEr-K-S — Public 1 to 6, Kindergarten enrollment in public schools obtained 
by the process of subtracting the kindergarten enrollment predicted by projections 
CSE-K — Private 1 to 6 for the private accredited schools from the Mai kindergarten 
enrollment predicted by projections CSE-K-1, -g, and -S for Puerto Rico, school 
years 196g-6S, 1964-^5, 1969-70, 1974-76, and 1979-80 



School year 


Kindergarten enrollment in public schools according to projections 




Public 1 


Public 2 


Public 3 


Public 4 


Public 5 


Public 6 


I 

lOMrM. 

l«»-70. 

1W4-75. 

UOT-80. 


Projection CSE-K-1 


lg585 

3,999 

10,901 

19,575 

29,309 


1,580 

3,750 

9,049 

18,100 

27,798 


1,580 

3,513 

8,338 

10^750 

20,287 


1,586 

3,8H 

10,136 

18,319 

27,249 


1,586 

3,022 

8,648 

16,040 

25,297 


1,586 

3,374 

7,100 

15,222 

23,344 


1IM2-03 1 

1004-05. 

19«^-70l 

1974-75. 

1W9-80. 


Projection CSE-K-2 


1,580 

4^700 

13,708 

25.024 

38.024 


1,580 
4^457 
124 460 
23,015 
30,513 


1,580 

4,214 

11,145 

^,206 

35,002 


1,586 

4^572 

12,943 

23,708 

35,904 


1,580 

4^323 

11,455 

22,089 

34,012 


1,580 

4,075 

9,907 

20,410 

32,059 


1002-03 > 

1004-05. 

1002-70. 

1974-76. 

19W>-80l 


Projection CSE-K-3 


1,580 

5,401 

10^575 

31,835 

51,046 


1,580 

5,158 

15,203 

30,420 

49,535 


1,580 

4,915 

13,962 

29,010 

48,024 


1,686 

5,273 

15,750 

30,579 

48,986 


1,580 

5,024 

H202 

28,900 

47,034 


1,586 

4^770 

12,774 

27,221 

45,081 



> Real figures taken from table 08 of thb study. 

Soum of Informtloja; Each series of enrollment prqlMtIon for the public sector was obtained In the 
fwming way. (1) Projections CSE-K-1 Public 1 to 6. This series of projections was obtained subtract!^ 
for klndei^arten emollmmt predicted by each of the projMtlom CSE-K Private 1 to 0 for private 
kindergarten enrollment predicted by projection CSE-K-1. @) Pro- 
jections CSE-K-2 Public 1 to 6. This series of projMtions was obtained subtracting the kindei^arten en- 
rollment figi^ predicted by each of the projection CSE-K Private 1 to 0 for private accredited schools 

enrollment predicted by projection CSE-K-2. (3) Projections CSE-K-3 
^blip 1 to 0. This series of projections was obtained subtracting the kindergarten enroU^nt figures pre- 
dict by each of the mojectfons CSE-K Private 1 to 0 for private accredited schools from the total kinder- 
garten enrollment predicted by projection CSE-K-3. 
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FOOTNOTES 



^ In order to put together this report I have used generously materials from 
the sources mentioned in the bibliography. The educational system of Puerto 
Rico in all its levels, is one of the most frequently studied systems anywhere. 
I have felt it better to bring to light some of the important contributions of 
so many studies. 

^ “The President’s Message on Education”. “Higher Education” 19:3; March 
1963. 

“Luis Mufioz Marin, “Address to the Legislature,” Mar. 7, 1966, pp. 4, 8-9, 
(Mimeographed papers.) 

* George S. Ooimts and R. Bruce Raup, “Preface,” “Culture and Education in 
Puerto Rico,” Ramdn Mellado, p. v. 

“ 6'eorge S. Counts, “Education and the Progress of America,” pp. 23-24. 

* Theodore Brameld, “The Remaking of a Culture,” p. 281. 

’ The Institute of Field Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University, “Pub- 
lic Education and the Future of Puerto Rico,” p. 3. 

“The International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, “A 
Survey of the Public Educational System of Porto Rico,” p. 12. 

“ See Daniel J. Boorstin, Pol4mica sobre Boorstin, Editorial del Departamento 
de Instruccidn Pdblica, Estado Libre Asociado de Puerto Rico, Serie III- 
MCMLVI-Nfim. CXIV. 

““ Theodore Brameld, op. cit., p. 244. 

“Logan Wilson, “Higher Education and 1984,” “School and Society,” p. 
93:344, Oct. 2, 1966. 

“ Melvin M. Tumin and Arnold Feldman, “Social Class and Social Change in 
Puerto Rico,” p. 454. 

” For suggestions on philosophy of education for Puerto Rico consult, among 
other sources, the following: (a) I. Rodriguez Bou, “Study of the Educational 
System of Puerto Rico,” 1960, (b) Ramdn Mellado, “Puerto Rico y Occidente; 
Culture and Education in Puerto Rico,” (c) Domingo Rosado, “A Philosophical 
Study To Propose Objectives for Education in Puerto Rico,” (d) Theodore 
Brameld, “The Remaking of a Culture,” (e) Josd.Padin, “American Citizen- 
ship and Other Addresses,” (/) The Institute of Field Studies, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, “Public Education and the Future of Puerto Rico.” 

“ Melvin M. Tumin and Arnold Feldman, op. cit., p. 464. 

“Ibid. 

““Estudlo del Sistema Educative de Puerto Rico,” vol. I, pp. 427-431. In- 
forme de la Divisidn de Investigaciones Pedagdgicas del COnsejo 'Superior de 
Ensefianza a la Hon. Comisidn de Instruccidn de la C&mara de Representantes 
de Puerto Rico. 

“ Antonio Cuesta Mendoza, “Historia de la educacidn en el Puerto Rico colo- 
nial.” Vols. 1-2. 

“This limited system produced men of high caliber such as: Jos4 Julidn 
Acosta, Segundo Ruiz Belvis, Francisco Mariano Quifiones, Baldorioty de Castro, 
Ramdn Emeterio Betances, Eugenio Marfa de Hostos, Julio L. Vizcarrondo, 
Manuel Elzaburu, Alejandro Tapia y Rivera, Rafael Marfa de Labra, and others. 
Thomds Blanco, “Prontuario histdrico de Puerto Rico,” pp. 68-71. 

“ Pedro A. Cebollero, “A School Language Policy for Puerto Rico,” p. 1. 

Pedro A. Cebollero, op. cit., p. 2. 

“ Juan Josd Osuna, “A History of Education in Puerto Rico,” pp. 281-282. 

“ Robert Herndon Fife and Herschel T. Manuel, “The Teaching of English in 
Puerto Rico,” p. 3. 
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“* Quoted by Juan Jos§ Osuna in “A History of Education in Puerto Rico,” 
p. 342 from 56 Congress, S.D. 363, p. 60. 

“ Pedro A. Cebollero, op. cit, p. 7. 

Quoted by Pedro A. Cebollero from Victor S. Clark. “Teachers’ Manual for 
the Public Schools of Porto Rico,” p. 70. 

“ Pedro A. Cebollero, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 

Years later. Presidents F. D. Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy 
have expressed views on the final status for Puerto Rico. 

Department of Education, “Annual report presented by the Commissioner 
of Education of Puerto Rico to the Secretary of War,” p. 32. 1909-10. 

” Assimilists. 

Separatists. 

“ Juan Jos6 Osuna, op. cit., pp. 376-377. 

“ Adrian Hull, “San Juan Review” 2:30-31, June 1965. 

Juan Jos6 Osuna, op. cit., pp. 392-395. 

Harold L. Ickes, letter to Dr. Gallardo from Mar. 31, 1943, quoted by Juan 
Jos6 Osuna in “A History of Education in Puerto Rico,” p. 387. 

“ Juan Jos6 Osuna, op. cit., pp. 389-391. 

Quoted by Luis Mufiiz Soufifront in “El problema del idioma en Puerto Rico,” 
p. 197, from a speech delivered by Mariano Villaronga at 'the Annual Meeting of 
the Teachers Association of Puerto Rico, on Dec. 26, 1946. 

” Department of Education, CircuUir Letter Number 10, Aug. 6, 1949, p. 1. 

“ ^is statement is strange since English still has double period, there are more 
English field assistants and supervisors than those assigned to any other subject 
including Sjpanish. 

“Adrian Hull, “The ‘English Problem’,” Ban Juan Review 2:30, 31, June 1965. 

" Camara de Representantes de Puerto Rico, Comisidn de Instruccidn, op. cit., 
vol. I, p. 690. 

"Department of Education, “Annual Report of the Commissioner ctf Educa- 
cation,” 1940-41, p. 29. 

Department of Education, “Annual Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion,” 1948-49, p. 24. 

"International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, op. cit., 
p. 30. 

"Ibid, p. 108. 

" Ibid, p. 109. 

"Robert Herndon Fife and Herschel T. Manuel, op. cit., pp. 311-312. 

"The Institute of Field Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University, op. 
cit., p. 429. 

"The Institute of Shield Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University op. 
cit., p. 453. 

" Cdmara de Representantes de Puerto Rico, ComisiOn de Instruccidn, op. cit., 
H'ol. 2, pp. 1577-78. 

“ Letter from A. B. Hollingshead to Ismael Rodriguez Bou, Jan. 30, 1959. 

" .Adrian Hull, op. cit., pp. 30, 31. 

®* Robert Herndon Fife and Herschel T. Manuel, op. cit., p. 324. 

Ibid. 

Herschel T. Manuel, “Some Comments on Language in the Schools of Puerto 
Rico,” p. 6. Report submitted to the Commission on Education of the House 
of Representatives as part of the “Study of the Educational System of Puerto 
Rico.” Feb. 12, 1959 (Mimeographed Report). 

“ Robert H. Fife and Herschel T. Manuel, op. cit., p. 284. 
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'"Beresford L. Hayward, “Toward Ck)mprehensive Educational Planning in 
Puerto Rico,” p. 17. Quoted by Ralph B. Long in “The Teaching of English in 
Puerto Rico,” pp. 3-7. July 1959 (Mimeographed Report). 

" Ralph B. Long, “The Teaching of English in Puerto Rico,” pp. 3-7. Report 
submitted to the Commission on Education of the House of Representatives as 
part of the “Study of the Educational System of Puerto Rico.” July 1959 (Mimeo- 
graphed report). 

" Ralph B. Long, op. cit., p. 38. 

Robert H. Fife and Herschel T. Manuel, op. cit., p. 331. 

" Ralph B. Long, op. cit., p. 39. 

59th Gong. S.D. 363. Quoted by Juan Josd Osuna in “A History of Education 
in Puerto Rico,” p. 20. 

Juan Josd Osuna, op. cit., p. 134. 

" B. W. Diffle and J. W. DifiSe, “Porto Rico : A Broken Pledge,” p. 215. Quoted 
by Pedro A. Gebollero in “A School Language Policy for Puerto Rico,” pp. 9-10. 

** Juan Jos£ Osuna, op. cit., p. 194. 

^ Juan Josd Osuna, op. cit., pp. 202-203. 

** International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University : “A Survey 
of the Public Education System of Puerto Rico,” p. 120. 

” Ismael Rodriguez Bou, “Problems de educaciOn en Puerto Rico,” pp. 110-179. 
Institute of Field Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University, “Public 
Education and the Future of Puerto Rico : A Curriculum Survey,” p. 470. 

"Ibid., p. 471. 

Institute of Field Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University, “Public 
Education and the Future of Puerto Rico: A Curriculum Survey,” p. 472. 

”■ RamOn A. Mellado, “Culture and Education in Puerto Rico,” p. G2. 

” Department of Education, Bureau of Veterans’ Education, “Work Plan for 
the Year 1960-61,” p.l. 

Ismael Rodriguez Bou, “Population Growth and Its Implications in Educa- 
tion.” 

’^The tables and graphs come from the study on “Projections of School En- 
rollment for the Educational System of Puerto Rico (1965-80),” Superior Educa- 
tional Council. 

” See tables included. 

” Josd L. Janer, Joed L. VAzquez and Nidia R. Morales, “Puerto Rico’s Demo- 
graphic Situation : Some of its Recent Changes and Their Transfer Value,” pp. 
32-35. 

” Josd L. VAzquez Galzada, “La emigracidn puertorriquefia, isoluciAn o pro- 
blema?” pp. 9-11. 

"Ibid., p. 12. 

” JosA L. Janer, JosA L. VAzquez and Nidia R. Morales, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 

" James Russell Bourne and Dorothy Dulles Bourne, “Thirty Years of Change 
in Ten Selected Areas of Rural Puerto Rico,” pp. 21-22. 

** James Russell Bourne and Dorothy Dulles Bourne, op. cit., pp. 431-432. 
"Margaret Mead, “The School in American Culture,” pp. 33-34. 

" Malcolm S. Knowles, “The Future of Adult Education,” School and Society 
90:287, Sept. 22, 1962. 

I "John Kenneth Galbraith, “The Social Balance,” The Educational Record 

40:185, July 1959. 

I " Ramdn Mellado, “Puerto Rico y Occidente,” p. 196. 

" RamAn Mellado, “Puerto Rico y Occidente,” pp. 107-8. 
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James Russell Bourne and Dorothy Dulles Bourne, op. cit., p. 432. 

®* The second unit rural school offers a combination of academic and vocational 
curriculum to children from the fourth to the ninth grade. The first unit is an 
academic school from grades one to three. 

* James Russell Bourne and Dorothy Dulles Bourne, op. cit., p. 26. 

“ James Russell Bourne and Dorothy Dulles Bourne, op. cit„ p. 3. 

“ “En Hemisferio Occidental alza en compras hace Isla segundo mejor cliente 
E.U.,” El Mundo, jueves, 17 de septiembre de 1964. 

” “Bn Hemisferio Occidental alza en compras hace Isla segundo mejor cliente 
E.U.,” El Mundo, jueves, 17 de septiembre de 1964. 

” James Russell Bourne and Dorothy Dulles Bourne, op. cit., p. 27. 

“Antonio Cuesta Mendoza, op. cit., p. 37. 

•®“La asamblea de diciembre” (Editorial), Revista de la AsociacWn de Maes- 
tros de Puerto Rico 6 :199, diciembre de 1947. 

** Jos6 Joaquin Rivera, “Foundacidn, organizacidn y estructura de la Asocia- 
cidn de Maestros de Puerto Rico,” p. 11. 

" “The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico,” Washington, D.C., Office of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, 1962, pp. 43. 

•* Prank H. (Bowles, “Preliminary Report on Certain Aspects of the Study of 
Institutions of Higher Learning,” Report submitted to the Commission on Edu- 
cation of the House of Representatives and part of the Study of the Educational 
System of Puerto Rico, pp. 4-5. September 1959. (Mimeograph report.) 

“University of Puerto Rico, Mayagiiez Campus, “Bulletin of Information, 
Agriculture, Art and Sciences, and Engineering,” 1964-65, 1965-^6, p. 13. 

Laws of Puerto Rico, Law No. 135, 1942, pp. 784^786. 

Faculty as used here denotes not only the teachers but the operational divi- 
sion usually referred to in the States as a college or a school. 

University of Puerto Rico, Mayagiiez Campus, Bulletin of Information, Agri- 
culture, Art and Sciences, and Engineering, 1964-65, 1965-66, pp. 14-17. 

Laws of Puerto Rico, Act No. 88, Apr. 25, 1949, p. 222. 

"“Ibid., p.224. 

Frank H. Bowles, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

Jaime Benitez, La universidad del future, p. 11. 

Jaime Benitez, op. cit., p. 17. 

Jaime B'enltez, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

Jaime Benitez, op. cit, p. 55. 

During the year 1964r-65 the university had 1,940 members of the faculty of 
which 580 had doctors degrees (29.9 percent), 1,032 had finished their masters 
degrees (53.2 percent), 273 had a B.A. degree (14.1 percent), and 55 had degrees 
conferred by European or Latin American universities (2.8 percent). 

“"Ibid.,p.39. 

Jaime Benitez, op. cit., p. 69. 

"“Ibid., p. 59. 

No information was available for the other institutions of higher education 
in Puerto Rico. 

""“ Frank H. Bowles, op. cit., p. 143. 

""* Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, “A Report on the University of Puerto Rico,” 
pp. 6-12. November 1959. (Mimeographed report.) 

""^ Frank H. Bowles, op. cit., pp. 143-156. 

""* Frank H. Bowles, op. cit., pp. 1-3. 
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'^Ernest Y. Hollis, “Organization for Governing and Administering Higher 
Education in Puerto Rico.” Report submitted to the Commission on Education 
of the House of Representatives and part of the “Study of the Educational System 
of Puerto Rico,” pp. 16-18. Aug. 4, 1959. (Mimeographed report.) 

A Dean of Studies was appointed on Aug. 13, 1959, but in practice, so far, the 
Chancellor and the Dean of Administration keep on running the institution. 

These were transferred by act of the Council on June 19, 1961. 

Ernest V. Hollis, op. cit, pp. 30-36. 

'“*Ibid.,pp.24r-25. 

Moyd "f, 7. Reeves, “Memorandum on Aspects of the Organization and Admin- 
istration of the University of Puerto Rico,” pp. 23-24, Mar. 25, 1955. 

^Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, op. cit., p. 32. 

Ernest V. Hollis, op. cit., p. 38. 

“Laws of Puerto Rico Annotated,” titles 1 through 4, Historical Documents, 
Federal Relations, Constitution, ch. 9, department of education, p. 373, 376-377. 

Departamento de Instrucci6n Pdblica, Programma de Salud, “Informe anual, 
1958-59,” p. 1. 

Jos6 Padln, “Where are we going ?” p. 15. 

Jos§ Padin, op. cit., p. 19. 
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